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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















New York. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and istant of LAMPERTI 

New York, 138 fth Avenue Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my y representa 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.” 

Dresden. Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI 


ALBERTO LAURENCE 
East 18th Street. New York 
The voice formed and de ped; the art of sing 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
* Bad voice made good, trie and beautifu 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haariem Philharmonic Societ f the 


Address West th Street, New York 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN 
BARITONE 


Mail addres t th Street, Ne York 


GEORGE M. GREENE 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oraterio, Chur« Concert, Opera 


Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Monda and Thursdays 
Residence and addr 


4 We 2d Stre New York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the H Cor inion Organ les 
sons and practice giver t ne R evelt’s fin 
est instrument Spec advantages for the study 
of church music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address 19 West th Street, New c 
TOM KARL. 
Concert Recit I \ 
Stud Carnegie H 
Residence West Street, N 


Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Director of the \ iD rtment of the Mollen 
hauer Conservatory of M 3 Lenox Avenue; 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


VOICE CULTURI 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4 Ka st Street, New Y 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT 
Author a Sole Exponent of 
New M 1 M 5 
and Development of the Fren Method of 
fousse G n-Pa ( 
Sig Singing I g 
yoi-2 Carnegie Ha 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn 
I 1 1 Frid 
DUDLEY BUCK. JR., 
\ 
Permaner é 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIS1 


Pupils re larmony, Piano 


1O. HEYWOOD WIN 





ind Song nterpretation 

Studi : Ne Y ork 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Conductor (rat ‘ B <lyt N. ¥ 
Organist t ( 

For ter f Zg ldr s me 
Church, M St k 
ARNOLD VOLPI 

SOLO VIO! [Ss » ¢ SE} | 

Graduate: t t ~ Peter 
burg Imper ( g kK teir 
direction) ( 1 t try 
LAURA D. MOORE, 

VOCAI RL« 
| 
| 

EUGEN|] -ERNSTEIN 
PI () NSTI bey 8, 
Stud 
M. PARS \ RIC} 
a 
neng. : 
T ’ warn «a y 
4 
THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS. 
VOICE THE SPECIALTY 
PIAN | i 
4% | \ 
Ne \ 
LILLI! ) } I 
he ‘A \ 





MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anpb 


MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 


Studio 672 Broadway, New York City. 


| Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


PIANOFOR INSTRUCTION 
| Certificated feachers of 
METHOD and Ensemble l’ianists 

Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, | 


332 West s6th Street New York City 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIS1 
314 East th Street, New York 
WW ccept a mited number f pu s 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


rPENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
st Street, New \ 





| 


8 ] tk 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
| CONCERT PIANISI nd EAC THER 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
t Stree New York 
CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist (¢ ir ft \ t yn 
With the National Conservatory 
Instruction: Organ and Has y 
West 11th Street. New York 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Ihe Art of Singing 
St West 35th Street, New York 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 


Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studios Carnegie Ha Ne York 


PERRY AVERILL—BaritTone, 


(Jpera—Jrator Concert 
Central Park race he Ne rk 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
\ e ( ture and the Art of Singing. 
Has resumed 
Stud R r wy fe \. Building 


West t Street New York 


\ 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils prepared for 
Chur Concert id Orator« 
Studi« 2 t 16th Street New York 


M. HISSEM De MOSS, 


SOPRANO 


Weet st Street 


PAUL WIALLARD, 


idér i France 


itherer \ e t 

VOICE CULTURE 

rer nd Engh Répertoire 
\ S > I Avenue, N Y ork 


TERS, 
\ Director 
Ss I 


| GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
West 72d S New York 


304 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and 1 


] Art of Singing 
\ € educated rictly 1 / lialian Schoc 
Stud 81 Fifth Ave rner 16th St., New York 


Ir. EDMUND SEVERN, 
\ n, Composition, Ex 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN 
Pianc nd ice 
Stud 21 West sé6t Street, Ne York 
Severn Trio.’ 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


OPERA TENOR 
\W ri for \ e Culture; good voice 
| Ss ‘ Le g n Ave 
CARL C. MULLER, 
Sec Fund al Harm € 
lable r Hart Exercise 
I H ( nterpoint an 
( ] ew rk 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
VOCATI EACHER 
Che Vest 1 Street, New York 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL: 
CONRAD WIRTZ, Direct 
nd e tuit p H 


Street, New Y 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYINt 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


( ple il edu tudent 


from the t nnir to the 


& H. CARRI, Directors 


tA 


HARD T 


T 
the LESCHETIZKY 








ISA CAPPIANI, 
thier: 1sg West 4st! 
New 


HELEN BOICE 


HUNSICKER, 


SOPRANO 


West 42d Street, New 


PERCY, 


rgar \ mpa 
Le t Marble ¢ ‘ it 
Stud ' Ihr iw Ne 
LEO KOFLER, 
VOICE CULTURI 
t and Choirs er St. Pa 
Par Ne Vor \ : a 
\ re ma » Vese 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


CAL INS ( 
Concert and ( k 
Car H 


ice NRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


| FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


( H 


NRY SCHRADIECK’S 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


EMMA RODERICK, 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


SUPRANO 


I 


b. HAWLEY, 


L INSTRU¢ 


EL B. MOYLE, 





HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 


VOICE CULTURI 


\rt Department of Adel; ( 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, Dire 
Stud nd Address 
Greene Avenue, | 6 
r Church, (¢ O 
I \ e, New York 
I la \f 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTI 


323 .ast 14th Street, New York. 


EMILIA BENII 
RLOS A. DE SERRANGO 


JEANNE ARONE, 


Florenza d’Arona I 
le r Course Diploma \V al Ir 
> » Madison Ave N Y 


\RD STRONG, 
PENOR 


69 West ox S 


INSERVATORY OF MUSIK 


M. PRICI Director, t Aver 
th Street. Special daily class. 
c ire ! 
t Virg ( 


KATHERINE DOUBLEDAY 


OICE BUILDING 


AND CULTIVATI 
( negie H New York 


RE, SKILL OF SINGING 
Street, 


ne Ke tals, ©ratorio and Concert 


DE SERRAN 





Coach to leading artists t erpret 
Highest artist finis Opera, Orator gy Re 
tals. Organist-Director Grace M. J°. ¢ 
Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New rk 


IOTT, 
rie 


New i Ls 


VOCAL INSTR 


rhe Strathmore, Bri 


| ALICE GARRIGUE 
| { 





| Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL IN RUCTIOSN 

Home St r East ¢ ; k 

HARRIE VICTORINI Witt ORE, 
VOCAL INSTRU « ( 

| Gr oe preg aes 
( I 

| \ Bye , 

| CHRISTINE ADLER 


ENA DORIA DEVINI 


RANCIS CARRIER 


Miss EMMA HOWSQ) 
rk 
\] EMMA THURSBY 
ISIDORE LUCKSTON] 
LIX [ IX ( ()] I > 
AY \DELE | WING 
| it) ke] \RI 
\ ’ , | 7 
\ I lf} LQOP PING 
z 
Me. EMILI GI O 
\] eo Lit \ 1 BISBEI 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
GH ( 
siGNnor A. CARBONE, 
Member several seasons of the Me at 
Gra Opera Company as resumed les 
oice Culture and Operatic Tra 





1d.o, 144 Fifth Ave., New York 


JOSEPH P. DONNELLY, 


Voice, Organ, Piano 





Organist-Director All Saints Madison Avenue 
ar Street ew i rk 
Residence St Street 
Brooklyn Studio: Veuth College Mus 


MARK M. FONAROFF, 

Violinist—Instructiaen 
References: Ad ' 
Alex. Lambert, H. E. Krehbvue 


East 8 Street, } k 
‘ 
CORNELIA DYAS, 
Pianiste 
Concerts, Kecitals, Lesso: 
Na hedral School, Mt. S ilba as 
D. ¢ Monday » Frigia 
»)at Steinway’s, New Yorg, Saturdays 





KATE STELLA BURR, 


Vocal Culture—Accompanist 
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ROME, ITALY. => 
International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
11 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


48 rue P mage Pare Monceau. 
f de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Theatre in Studio. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 








MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Concert and Oratorio 


Pr 





Voeal | 
The Strathmore, 








re ee Oe ca Ensemble practice in a . 
Ba on stage. 
4 , Piano and 
7 in ter, Theory. MLLE. KIKINA, ‘ 


PROFESSEUR DE wee 


Private Ancienne Eléve de MARC 
Class Ins traction. 100 Av de Villiers, Paris. 
Correspondence J 





LECTURES AND RECITALS. 
51 West 106th Street, New York. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


Concerts, Musicales, &e, 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 








MME. FRANK, 


201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 





INSTRUCTION Artiste Opera, O Comique, Theatre Lyrique 
183 West 87th St., maicen rn 
NEW YORK. Silent interpretation, stage Toeinaees gesture, 


Pant e, ete. 
_— 87 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Speaking, Singing. 
MESDAMES ADAM, 

5 rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 








Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 





To Rent for PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
First-Ciass Entertainments French —[talian— German. 

Special {G an ratorio. 
Only. wee « (Trocad ero)'s rue Petrarque, Paris. 





Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes 
De Pachmann, Hamboury, Dohnanyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Muze. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 


157 rue de la Pompe, Paris. 
PRIVATE PENSION or APARTMENTS, 
with or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-Scéne. 


French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 
Monsieur HENRI FALCKE, — 


rrasaer. Boston. 











Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de I’ yom Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cas 
41 rue des _ Paris. 














DELLE SEDIE, Paris 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Joice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 























J. ME L VILLE HORNER, 


BARITONE. 


Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, oston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont Street, 
oston, Mass 


MISS ANNA ‘MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing 
165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


In San Francisco, Cal.: 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co. —July to November. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Paelten, Director. 
CurLpren's Counses,. $30 to $90 perjyear 
ADULTs’ COURSES, . . to $180 per year 
TEacHERS’ a CLass, . 90 per 3 year, 

Send for New Prospectus. 
162 Boyiston Street, Boston. 








FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room 30 Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, _Boston. _ 


Mr. EVERETT E.TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 











PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
149A Tremont Street, 


School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann. Wagner and Galliera 
Steinert Hall Boston. 





EMMA E. JOHNS, 


— Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz, 
Saxony, Germany; 
Richard Burmeister. 

Address care Mustcat Courter, New York 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. RORN. Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N J 
SAL L Y F FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert and Ballad Singing 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. 





MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 

Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street). Boston, Mass. 

Residence: Newton, Mass 


Mrs. ANNE G ILBRE TH CROSS. 


Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co , 








King’s Private Pianist, 
Dr. Wm. Mason and 














Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CL ARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Children’s work a specialty 


— Te — aia eine s ) 
Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN, | —_St@ie: 1887 Bighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Viardot-Garcia Method J. dD. A. TRIPP, 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston 





CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING 

453 JARVIS STREET, 
Torente, Canada. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
*“ Tbe woman's orchestra par excellence."’"—N. Y. Sun. 
Twenty Players. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, call 


Teacher of Piano and Organ, | 


Pierc + Building, Copley Square, Boston. | 
Reception Hours: Tuesday and Friday from 11 to | o'clock. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


Studio: 





FIELD, 
The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist 

Studio: 
21 Grassi Strasse. 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY 
Canadian and American 











Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. | pape eocupted 
" . | pl, Di nr or cy 
Studio 20: Steinert Hall, Boston, | Claceaterst . 5 Can 








Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Plano o.,us.. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. | Bor Terms and Dates appl 


° 
| Rooms 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada 








JEAN D. IVES, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


or Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada 


EMILIANO RENAUD, 














Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
CLARA E. MUNGER, 


peaks English, German and Spanish. 
Addres?: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 


TROCADERO. 
a2 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 


PRC ge R DE CH 
SPECIAL 4 ave URE FRENCH "SCHOOL 





Mme. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Bruce W. HOoBBs, 

Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist 

Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, 








Boston. 





— rue de Berlin, — 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING iS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 


HE GUAR a 


OFFERS RELIEF TO THE OLD 


Positive Results are assured in this nay | and Time Saved. 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 











WEST 3 RECITALS 3 VIRGIL 


FRENCH DICTI 





| 5th 

Pee EacH WEEK PIANO 
| NEW York. | October, 1900-June, 1901 SCHOOL 
| NO CARDS REQUIRED. 

WEDNESDAYS, 8 P. M. Advanced Pupils. 


| THURSDAYS, 4 P.M. = 
| FRIDAYS, 4 P.M. = . 


Pupils of Frederic Mariner. 
Kindergarten Work. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 
systems. 


Catalogue free on application. SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 


SAMUEBIZL HPPINGER, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 
Studio: 718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. ’ 











FALL TERM 


OF THE 


CLAVIER E COMPANY 
PIANO SCHOOL ano 
SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC sis PERFORMANCE 


COMMENCES MONDAY, OCTOBER |. ENROLLMENT DAY, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


A. K. VIRGIL, “na iivtater ct'the clave. DIRECTOR. 
Prospectus Sent Free on Application. 


The Clavier Company Piano School, 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 







A. KE. VIRGIL 



























| 


a 





2 THE MUSIOAL OCOURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and ' 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manwfacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 


AR 











2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


SS 791 Tremont Street, 


XK BOSTON. 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 





























sic 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. ) vustitticns 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditorium. 
EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 








FTTA + KFIL York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
a 
SOPRANO. J MISS SUSAN E. COLE, 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. Teacher of Pianos. 


3354 Fifth Avenue, (Virgil Clavier Method a specialty.) 
PITTSBURG, PA. | Class and Private Instruction. 
350 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Circular and terms sent on application. 











KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 


CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 

, —— | Meas. BERENICE THOMPSON, 

LUIGI von KUNITS 616 Twelfth Street, N. W.,. Washington, D. C. 
4 } I . 

VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


CHARLOTTE A. BABCOCK 
Certificated Pupil of Dr. William M. son 
Pianoforte Instruction. Virgil Clavier. 
Studios : 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LERARD-[HIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Miss M. A. GROFF, 
Voice Culture. 

Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
Scientific side: Phonetic system of Prof. Alex. M. 
Bell, Edinboro University, Scotland. 

Studio, 215 North 18th St., Philadelphia. 








GENTLEMEN : 


WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 


It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 





House next season as heretofore. 


Concert Grands which you 





The magnificent 
have sent us for the 





Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 


impression that in tone 


quality, power and carry- 


ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 





World. 


The leading artists of the Company have 


privately expressed to me their delight in the 


instruments (both Grands 


and Uprights) furnished 


for their private use, and it is the unanimous 


verdict that for concert 


accompanying the voice in singing, 
With regards and best wishes for 


is unequaled. 





as well as for 
the Weber Piano 


work, 





your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 


To The Weber-Wheelock Co 


MAURICE GRAU. 


-» New York City. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St.,. NEW YORK. 


268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 











EMERSON HAN? 


10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “isso. 





BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


it East 16th Street, New York. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


EUGEN D’ALBERT’S 


Beethoven's Fourth and 
Fifth Piano Concertos. 


With many foot notes 
(German and English). 


Price, Each, $1.50. 








ELSIE RAY 


EDDY 


SOPRANO. 


Church, Coucert, 
Song Recitals. 


272 Clifton Place, 
BROOKLYN. 
(Saenger Pupil.) 











ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street. 
Methods certified to by European Masters. 





CY MNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ, 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers. Boston, Mass. 
Distributers for North and South America. 


TECHNIQUE. 


The method of 
Paderewski, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisier, 
Mark Mambourg an: 
Gabrilowitsch \Le- 
schetizky School). 
taught in a complete 
) course of Twenty Pri- 
| vate Lessons. A special 
} course of Twelve Les- 
sons for Teachers 


JUDITH MILLER, 
251 Fifth Ave., 
Cor, 28th St., New York. 











Send for Circular 


J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 
Teacher of Organ and Piano. 





Studio: 145 East 23d Street, New York. 








Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry C. MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
—_” Z Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Director of THE ADELPHI 





SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
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Musical Matters 


Paris, September 21, 1900. 
ROM _ Robert  Strakosch, 
the manager of Harold 
Bauer, the piano vir 
tuoso, I learn that the 
latter will use the Mason 
& Hamlin concert grand 
piano on his American 
tour, which begins in 
November. This is a mat- 
ter for congratulation 

in various directions, 
for the Mason & Hamlin 
grand will find in Bauer 
an artist who will bring 
forth all the beauties of 
tone with which these artistic instruments are 
so plentifully provided, and the piano will conse- 
quently prove most grateful to Bauer’s require- 
ments, and, in addition, the public itself will hear 
piano music and music on the piano and through 
the piano by means of media that must, of necessity, 
give the utmost satisfaction to all lovers of this 
most interesting feature of concert work—piano 
virtuosity. Bauer, who, as already stated here, will 
open his tour with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in New Music Hall, Boston, with the Brahms D 
minor Concerto, will reveal to the musical people 
new ideas and views of piano playing, in the strict 
line of traditional pianism, however, for if there is 
anything about Bauer it is veneration for legitimate 
means to reach the artistic end, but he plays as a 
thinker should and does, and in this he leaves the 
beaten track followed by many of his predecessors, 


and that alone makes him interesting. 


Carl Heinzen. 


Carl Heinzen, the violinist, who is here in Paris, 
is one of those natures thit does not sympathize 
with any volatile process, but that infuses life and 
buoyancy into his environment. Mr. Heinzen is an 
American who studied with Jacobsohn in Chicago, 
and we know how far in the realm of violin playing 
the pupils of that master advance. If I am not 


greatly mistaken Heinzen went to London and be- 








Se From Parts. 


came a Wilhelmj pupil, and his début last season 
brought out a singular unanimity among London 
critics regarding his tone, his exquisite bowing and 
the phrasing of his work. Whatever we may believe 
in violin playing, it is the phrasing that discloses 
the artistic nature and stature of the performer, and 
this applies to all musicians. The question is the 
phrase, for within the phrase lies the significance 
of the thought. As you phrase so you are as a 
musician. 

Heinzen will play in the United States next 
season, as his present engagements keep him busy 
on the Continent and in cities of Great Britain 

“ a ~ 

Adelira Patti, who has been at Oberammergau, 
will give a concert on September 25 in Stockholm, 
when she will be introduced to the family of Baron 
Cederstrom, who are not yet acquainted with the 
late widow of the late Signor Nicolini 

Shortly after this concert Ysaye and Pugno will 
give concerts in Sweden and Norway, under the 
management of Robert Strakosch, of Paris. 

Josef Hofmann, the pianist, is here this week tak- 
ing a lively interest in the electric department of the 
Exposition and perfecting his electric automobile 
Hofmann has been studying applied electricity with 
such ardor that at any moment he may blossom out 
professionally as an electrician. 

And this reminds me that Martinus Sieveking 
showed me a model of an electric flying machine 
which he had invented and with which he was ex 
perimenting at his home in Vesinet, where I saw it 
It can be raised or lowered to any level at the 
option of the leveler. At present Sieveking is in 
Holland on a visit to relatives, but is expected in 
Paris early in October. About his American trip | 
am unable to speak as I am rot advised by him of 
his purposes, except that he is going to the United 
States to play the piano 


Della Rogers is engaged for the opera at Buda- 
pesth and Fanny Francisca, who had been nego- 
tiating for America, remains in Holland for the 


present. 


Zeldenrust. 


Eduard Zeldenrust, the pianist, has returned 
from Switzerland and has been playing here a num- 
ber of times at private musicales. I must admit 
that I am somewhat stunned at the enormous tech 
nic of this player and the strong dramatic element 
he infuses into his work at the piano. He is cer- 
tainly one of the magnetic, forceful natures that 
represents individuality and serious, self reliant 
personal power in his performance. His finger 
work is under complete control and has departed 
from the sphere of fixed form or process; he fingers 


his passages, runs, trills and scales as the mo 


mentary temperamental influence dictates; in fact, 
he plays with the piano, and he infuses a tremendous 
and vigorous vitality into Bach that is absolutely 
exhilarating. Zeldenrust would interest America 
most decidedly and I would not be surprised to 


learn, at any moment, that he has been secured by 


some managerial forces 


e a ~ 

Miss Caroline Montefiore, the well-known New 
York vocal teacher who has been touring in Europe, 
has been in Paris for some time visiting the Ex 
position and musical institutions. Miss Montefiore 
returns to New York on the Augusta Victoria, from 


Southampton, September 28, to enter upon a very 
active season of professional work 
« 2a 

Mrs. Genevra Johnston Bishop, who has been in 
Europe with eighteen California pupils, returns to 
America on the Staatendam, from Boulogne, 
October 11. Mrs. Bishop will be managed next 
season by Charles L. Young, who is here and who 
cannot return until next month on account of cer 
tain important negotiations. I learn this morning 
that he has closed with M. Colonne, the French 
symphony conductor, for a series of concerts in 
America. Mr. Young has been overwhelmed with 
European artists for American engagements, but 
has not seen his way clear to sign with more than a 
few, who will soon be announced, as he says. He 


leaves for London to-morrow 
BLU MENBERG 








CINCINNATI, September 29, 1900. 


O far as the music schools are concerned, the 
season is on in full blast. At the Conservatory 
of Music the enrollment of pupils is extraor 





dinarily heavy. 
Manager Gantvoort, of the 
me that the enrollment up to date is 20 per cent. greater 
than it was last year. This increase Mr. Gantvoort at 
tributes principally to the fact that the College of Music 
has at last begun advertising. It is the beginning of a 
resurrection. At the opening of the summer term he 
called upon President Fleischmann and informed him of 
He expressed the opinion that advertising 


College of Music, informs 


the situation 
the college was necessary, and there were no funds in the 
Hereupon Mr. Fleischmann placed at his dis- 


treasury 
posal $500, all of which he spent in advertising, according 

his discretion Mr. Gantvoort’s discretion took the 
direction of letters and circulars distributed in several 


States. With stationery and postage this amount was 
soon consumed Sut it was the beginning of a policy 
that means redemption for the college in the future—only 
the medium of advertising might be improved upon. To 
Se “Cicero pro domo sua,” I would say, that a suitable 
‘ad. in one issue of Toe MustcaL Courter would reach 
100,000 musicalpe ople all over the world; and this repeated 
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week after week Susie the current year, could not fail to 
bring results—and the expense of it would not be enor- 
mous, but very reasonable. 

I am informed by Mr. Gantvoort that my last strictures 
on the College of Music were not altogether correct, but 
misleading. It appears that the true arrangement about 
governing the college this year is as follows: Mr. Van der 
Stucken is the dean of the faculty and absolutely in con- 
trol of the studies. During his absence this position is 
filled by Prof. W. S. Sterling, who on that account has 
been named assistant dean. There is but one business 
manager for the college, and he is Mr. Gantvoort. In 
order that Mr. Gantvoort may be able to attend to his 
duties he has been relieved of teaching, with the excep- 
tion that he is required to give two hours each day to this 
agreeable task from October 14 to April 14. From the 
latter date on until October 14 he will give his entir: 
time to the business management. 

eon 


One of the most attractive features at the College of 
Music this season will be the establishment of an operatic 
school on something like a permanent basis. The pre 
paratory work is being done under the supervision of 
Signor Lino Mattioli. who is assisted by Sol. Brady. 
Five operas will be presented with soloists, chorus, cos 
tumes and scenery: “Don Giovanni,’ Mozart; “Doll of 
Nuremberg,” Adam; “Bon Soir, M. Pantalon,” Grisard; 
‘Maitre Pathelin,” Bazin, and “La Noces de Jeannette,” 
Masoe. The rehearsals are on Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday nights. 

The College of Music is establishing branch preparatory 
schools in the suburbs. There will be several of these 
the first to be at Norwood and Northside. Of course, 
they are for the benefit of younger pupils, whose parents 
find it inconvenient to send them to the college. They 
will be taught by graduates of the college or those who 
have received certificates. Pupils will be entitled to the 
same privileges of free concerts, &c., as those who attend 
th college proper. 





Master Louis Siegel, of Brazil, Ind., who for five years 
was a favorite pupil of Richard Schliewen of the College 
of Music, recently carried the first prize over seventeen 
competitors in Liége, Belgium, Ysaye, Thomson and 
Marsick being the judges—the last named by proxy 
Young Siegel, who is only fifteen years of age, is trying 
for the gold medal, which he hopes to be able to get in 
about two years. 

Little Miss Elsie Frietsch, who is twelve years old, an 
other pupil of Richard Schliewen, has entered the class of 
Arno Hilf of the Leipsic Conservatory 


* 4 + 


The following musical news from Dayton will be of in 
terest: 

Professors Karuper, Holstein and Lewis have just or 
ganized a Conservatory of Music at Cooper 
famous old institution. Karuper is a 


Academy, a 
brilliant pianist,’ or 
ganist and a good conductor and teacher. and ambitious 
to a high degree. 

Holstein is a very superior violinist; thoroughly classi 
cal in taste and style. Lewis is an ambitious, aggressive 
vocal teacher. 

The Buts family have reorganized the Dayton College 
of Music. 

Miss Kufler, lately of Cincinnati, seems to have het 
school fully organized, and is winning patronage on the 
basis of musical merit 

Two new ‘concert pianists, Sprague and Hunter, both of 
them well up in technic, composers and concert players 
are meeting with much success 

Harry Turpin, who has a very large class among the 
blue-blooded aristocracy. announces the completion of ar 
rangements for a Dayton May Festival, with a chorus of 
250 voices from Dayton, Xenia, Springfield. Urbana, Mia 
misburg and other towns. He will render Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul.” Brahms’ Requiem and several lesser works 
He has engaged Bispham and other distinguished soloists 

Proicssor Blumenschein has returned from Europe and 
_Tesumed- his leaders sau of the Third Street Presbyteriat 
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Fine Arts Building, 


FOLLOWING ARTISTS UNDER OUR EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION: 


Errig STEWART. Altos: 
CLARA HENLEy-BussInac. 

LucILLE STEVENSON-TEWKSBURY. 

GERTRUDE JUDD. 

MaubE FENLON BOLLMAN. 


Sopranos: 


Violinists and Cellists: Lron Marx. 


And by Special Arrangement: 
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BRUNO STEINDEL. 
LEoroLD KRAMER. HERMANN DIRSTEL. 
MRS. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


Mrs. MARSHALL PEASE. 
Sue HARRINGTON FURBECK. 
MABELLE CRAWFORD. 
Ealing De SELLEM. 


ELLA PIERSON KIRKHAM. 
Pianists: Mary Woop CHAsE. Organist: 


Saipe E. Prescorr. 





Tenors: Grorce Hamuin. 
Ho_mes Cowper. 
Evmer De Pues. 


Mr. ArtTHUR DuNHAM. 


Bassos and Baritomes: Ciiarces W. Ciark. 
Sypney P. Bipen. 
FRANK Kino CLark. 
Davip L. CANMANN- 


Mr. AND Mrs. Bicknett Younc, Lecture Song Recitals. 


Harpist: ANNA W. LAWRENCE 


MISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW. 
WE WILL ARRANGE BOOKINGS POR ALL, GOOD ARTISTS. 





Mrs. GHBORGEH A. COE, 


(BARTH and MOSZKOWSK!) 
Pianist and Lecturer, 


640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL. 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


708 Fine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 





HELEN BUCKLEY, 


5316 MADISON AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


SOPRANO. ORATORIO, 
: CONCERTS, | 

Vocal Instruction. 

ocai instruction RECITALS. 


MAURICE ARONSO 


For the past four years chief assistant to Leopold Godowsky. Four Competent Assistants, Te For 


Audito Building, 
PIANIST. uc Sa uilding 


(Tower 
~ Concerts, R Recitals, Musicales, Lectures. 
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THE ART OF SINGING. 
34 Monroe St., 


NINETEENTH YEAR. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, | sities warsows scavor 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
Chicago, III. | 297 Indiana Street, 


Miss CHRISTINE FARNESE. 


Certificated pupil of Mme. MARCHESI. 


Vocal School. 





for the 301 State Street, MADISON, wis. 











A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of * ‘ Analytical Harmony,” 
‘Theory of Interpretation,” 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, 


Sbriglia Method. Voice ce" Placing. Conceits, Ora- 
torio 


“= HOLMES 


TENOR. 


COW TER, sens nn come 





eke B Building. Chicago. 3 Sianiete 





“ “ Complete Music Analysis,” 
‘Music asa Language,” 
“The Art of Song,” 
**Synthetic Counterpoint,” 
“Guide to Practical Musicianship,” etc. 





1039 East 57th Street, Chicago. 


Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


67 Kimball Hall, 


JEANNETTE DURNO, 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 
3629 Vincennes Avenue, CHICAGO. 


| SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director. 
j Walton Perkins, Associate Director. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Catalogues free € ppen application. 
WIL M R. PERKINS, Secretary. 





CHIGAGO, 1LL.| ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, | EDWARD MEEK, 





“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause inartistic 


consequence of the neglect of consistent and jogical methods o: 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 
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at any time. Send for circulars. 


4. K. VIRGIL, Director. C. N. LANPHER, Priacipal. 


pine pave , is the natural 
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ine Arts Pecilding, Chicago. 


BARITONE. 
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608 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 





Mme. DOVE 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 


’ 
BOETTI iad 
® Coaching for English Operatic Stage 
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- « CHICAGO. 





H. M. BRUNS, Manager. 





EDITH GRAMM, 


SOPRANO. <e~ 


CLARA G. TRIMBLE, :22242°. 


Address 619 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





607 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO 





W, C, E. SEEBOECK 


Studio 727 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PIANIST urope, where he 
§ made very successful 








ust returned from 


appearances. 





JAN VAN OORDT, 


———®& VIOLINIST. &———_- 


Concerts, Recitals, Pupils. 
FINE ARTS BUILOCING, - - - © 


CHICAGO. 

















Church choir, the Philharmonic Society, &. He would 
rank well in any town in America as a voice trainer, teacher 
of style, piano teacher and chorus leader. He conducted 
successfully the May Festival chorus here for many years 
He is also a good composer of songs 

The musical atmosphere of Dayton is full of activity and 
promise and this city has long ago ceased to be a musical 
suburb of Cincinnati 


The Fall Festival has been a glorious success and the 
surplus will be about $15,000. In connection with it a 
great chorus concert was given on Sunday evening, Sep 
tember 23, in Music Hall. The 
different Catholic choirs of the city 


chorus selected from the 


numbered some goo 


voices, under the direction of Prof. A. J. Borx. The 
chorus numbers were “Break Forth Into Joy,” by 
Barnby; “Unfold Ye Portals,” from Gounod’s “Redemp 
tion”; “Sing, O Heavens,” Tours; fall festival song, 
“Among the Hills of Dear Old Cincinnati.” The chorus 


was well balanced in the sopranos and altos, but weak in 


the men’s voices. The orchestral accompaniment was a 
disgrace It was the merest excuse for so great a body 
of singers and attenuated to the highest degree. The 
chorus showed little life and energy and lacked in ex 
pression 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical 
Learning in America. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. 


The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a 
. Musical College. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
ACTING, ORATORY, 


LANGUAGES. 





BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FALE, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 8. E. JACOBSORN. 
RUDOLPH GANZ, CHARL ES GAUTHIER, 
HERMAN DEVRIES. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 








Soloists were Rose Cecilia Shay, Oscar Ehrgott, Laura 
Weiler, W. C. 
Egbers. 

Miss Shay won the triumphs of the evening. She sang 
In this 


Earnest, Pier Adolio Tirindelli and F. E 


two numbers, the first being “O mio Fernando.” 
she asserted all the richness and superb quality of her 
voice. Her powers of interpretation and intelligence as 
serted themselves to their fullest extent. It was dramatic 
intensity, held under control by the keenest sense ot art 
rhis admirable repose is one of her best qualities. Her 
second number was a song by Tirindelli 

Oscar J. Ehrgott, baritone, shared these honors. His 
singing of the Toreador song was a marvelous display of 
his art. Invariably true to the pitch, he invested the song 
with a peculiar charm, combining in a rare degree the dra 
matic and lyrical qualities oi singing. He was called out 
several times and responded with an encore 

Mr. Tirindelli also scored a magnificent success, espe 
cially by his poetic rendering of Godard’s Berceuse 

rhe audience numbered about 5,000 people 

* * 

Madame Dexter, who is one of the teachers of the vocal 
department of the College of Music, has returned to her 
duties, after spending a delightful summer in Europe. She 
had the pleasure of attending the Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace, in London, and talks enthusiastically of her 
trip abroad. She says the same old traditions exist in re 
gard to Handel music at the present as in the past. Madame 
Wexter mentions the tact also that English workingman 
could be seen on the evenings of these oratorios passing 
along with his piano score in his hands, although he was 
perfectly familiar with the music 

SI * * 

he evening music classes, conducted under the College 
of Music auspices several seasons by A. J. Gantvoort, will 
shortly be resumed. There will be two classes—for the be 
ginners and the advanced. The latter class will be known 
as the College Evening Choir, while the former retains the 


] 


original title of Popular Music Class, meaning a music class 
I £ 


for the people 


** * 
Mrs. Jessie B. Broekhoven has resumed her violin classes 
for the season 
’ * 
S Ww lliam Brady will give a song recital in _the » Odéon 





Chursday 
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evening, October 11, assisted by Ernest W. Halk 


pianist 


Dig 


nor Campiglio is conducting a successful music school 


n Covington, Ky. He an artist himself, and his artistic 


instinct asserts itself in his students 


Campiglhio was tor 


merly the manager of the French Opera Company in New 
Orleans 

\ party of College of Music students and graduates wi 
give a concert at Louisville, October 15. The party wil 
consist of Agnes Cain, soprano George Smith 


Charles »ayre, 


Aline Fredin and Harry Gilbert 


planists 
* * 

It appears » be an assured act hat the Ring d 
Nibelungen” will be given in Mus Ha nnn ne 
April, under College of Music auspices 

The Conservatory of Music is arranging for a series of 
concerts and recitals of exceptional interest dufing the sea 
son J. A. Homan 

Hild Concert Company. 

Mm Amelie Hild, pianist and director Gertrude 
Ruhlman, contralto; Theodore Wendling, basso-bariton 
nd John Spargur, violinist, the latter of the Kaltenborn 
Orchestra, constitute the personne { this organization 
Madame Hild is well known because of her connection 
with Carl Hild, the violinist, and is a pianist and musician 
r above the ordinary Miss Ruhlman is of striking pet 
sonality, possessing deep contralto voice Mr. Wend 
ing has a powerful bass voice of extended range, singing 
German Lieder especially we and Violinist John Spat 

has played with success in and around New Ye rK 

Press notices from various citi¢ nite in giving these 
people gh praise any | king ra x 
llent concert mpany, at a reasonable figure, will do 
ell to communicate with Madar Hil East Eig 

h street {) ber 16 they w ippeat t a concert at 
ce Garden 
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EDYTH EVELYN 


CONTRALTO. 


EVANS, 


Address F. J. WESSELS, 1300 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO, 





MINNIE CRUDUP 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. 


CONCERTS. iff] RECITALS. it 


VOCAL TEACHER. ill 
Address HANNAH & HATSILIN, 523:Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


‘Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER, Pianist. 


Pupil of LEOPOLD Gopowsky 
Concerts, Recitals and Salon Musicales, Recitals from Russian Composers. 


ADDRESS: 1402 Auditoriam Tower, CHICAGO. 





VESEY, 


COACHING. 





MARY WOOD CHASE, 


PIANO VIRTUOSO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
HANNAH & HAMLIN, Managers, 


MARY PECK THOMSON, 


620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


= Wh 





CONCERT | ALLEN SPENCER 
ORGANIST. PIANIST. ae ey Recitals. 
Address KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
Piano and 
~~ Himerican Wiolin School. 
astraction. 





SOPRANO, 





522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Personal address: 608 Fine Arts Building. 


EARL R. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 





VICTOR ‘GARWOOD, 


Instruction 


For terms and dates address 


4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 


Kimball Hall, Chicago. | 








Teacher. 
Studio: Kimball Hall, Chicago. — 


J. H. KOWALSKI, 





GRACE BUCK, 


Cond cto 
MEZZO SOPRANO. 410 Kimball "Hall, Chicago, Ill 


3031 Prairie avenue, Chicago, III. 


'D. A. CLIPPINGER, 


The Art of Singing, 


CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Pupil of Ernst Jedliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


JOSEPH ee 
yoy V| L IM : 
= CONCERT co. 
cmeAeoe ORCHESTRA. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
TWO ORCHESTRAS FOR BENEFIT oF PUPILS. 


KARLETON HACKETT, 
Teacher of Singing, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 











CELEBRATED VOCAL STUDIO. 


Suite 54 and ss, Kimball Hall, 


Curcaco, In. 





HELEN PAGE SMITH, 


ACCOMPANIST. 
Kimball Hall, or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, ) sttaxesPExiets”metos. 


BARITONE, 
516 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Oratorio, 


American and English 
Ballad Singing. 








MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN "ison | Gottschalk Lyric School. 


A number of schoiarships awarded to talented applicants in every Department 
Applications not received after September 1. 
Fall Term opens Monday, September 10. 


BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 


For full information concerning normal instruction or 


children’s class work, address 


MRS. PARSONS’ NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Le. 


Handel Hall, CHICAGO, 


of the School. 


L. 6. Gottschalk, Director. 


Musical 
and Dramatic. 


KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Singing ; 


JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


OHN J. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN | LOUISE BLISH, 
4. SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, GLENN DIL- SCHULTE, Organ; 


LARD GUNN, HOWARD WELLS, Piano; KARLETON ADOLPH WEIDIG, 


HACKETT, NOYES B. MINER, HOLMES COWPER, | Violoncello, and thirty other superior instruc- 
GLENN HALL, RaGNA LINNE£, MABEL GOODWIN, (tors. 


Catalogue mailed free 


243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 


Fine Arts Bailding, 


Ww. H. NEIDLINGER. 


VOICE BUILDER 


Conductor. 
CHICAGO. 





ey ee, eee RR. CAPOUL CUTTRISS WARDE, 


Composition; JAN KALA., 





SINGING MASTER. 
The teacher of many prominent artists now before the public. Send for list 


STUDIO: No. 911 Cable Building, Cor. Jackson and Wabash, CHICAGO. 
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American 
TENOR, WS 


Justin Thatcher. 


Address F. C. 


NIXON, 724 Kimball Hall, 





Available for a limited number of Special Engagements — 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital. 


Extended Tour, Season 1900-1901, 


With Chicago Concert Club. 


CHICAGO, Ill. 
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From London, 
All the Worid One Country. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1900. 
HERE is such a freemasonry of common sense 
over here in England that everything moves 
like clockwork, free either from the feverish 
haste of New York or of the hysterical twirl- 
ings of Paris. 

People “play into each others’ hands” by the good oi 
the general movement in a way that is most satisfactory 
to behold, and which impresses one as being, after all, the 
true philosophy of all achievement. In the street move- 
ment especially is this observable. An activity more pon- 
derous and more incessant than that of either of the above 
cities is pushed through with a profound grinding calm 
that neither runaway nor obstruction can disturb. There 
There are no obstructions. The same 
all-controlling “system” which makes it possible to meet 
one or the other tranquilly prevents all disorder. And it 
is the same each day, exactly the same steady, ponderous 
controlled grind, expected, withstood, finished and re- 
commenced, 

This state of things in the environment, I remark, gives 
a calm ease and steadiness to individual sensation, which 
must be most helpful to thought, activity and health. 
Here in London the past month is the first time in my life 
in which I slept properly, woke without a curious sort of 
expectant dread, or passed a day without peculiar, unac- 
countable nervous vibrations, wearing and tiresome, When 
I see the salutary and beneficent effects of this sort of 
systematic control in a city’s traffic, this combination of 
individual concessions for the greater good of the body 
(which is but a habit formed by coercion), I cannot but 
regret that the same is not common to all conditions and 
departments of life everywhere, and to government and 
family as well. Individual growth development, even 
pleasure, are thus in no wise hindered. It is only that 
harmiul excrescence is lopped off for general welfare, the 
individual thereby being greatly benefited. 





are no runaways. 


There is a feature of life in London in which this coer- 
cion should, by all means, be employed; that is, the allow- 
ing of women and girls into the saloons or “public 
houses.” 

If anyone doubt the existence of this fact (as I did my- 
self, not being able to believe it), let him walk through 
any of the streets here on any day of the week and any 
hour of the day or night, and he will see rows of women 
of all ages from ’teens to white heads—young girls, young 
wives, young mothers with cradles, mothers of men sons 
and women whose grandchildren are living or dead, all 
shouldering men over the saloon counters or at the doors, 
swallowing liquors which by all the laws of the most com- 
mon civilization are condemned as hopelessly disastrous 
and which send them staggering idiots in plain view along 
the streets. 

Is this permitted practice not most extraordinary under 
a ruler, herself a woman, and, moreover, a woman of such 
sensitive propriety that she dismisses a favorite organist 
of years’ standing for marrying a second wife, after years 
of widowerhood, and of an otherwise irreproachable life 
and career? 


The music room of Windsor Castle, in which our prima 
donnas crave so to sing, is a queer, well shaped sort of a 
room, deep, square, narrow, rather stuffy, and consisting of 
two radical portions, the throne part and the stage part, 
gulf between. Those “portions” are 
temporarily erected for occasions, having the high bare 
fronts of the band stand of a city cele- 


with a protocole 


backs and ornate 
bration, 

The throne part is a short horseshoe, sharply slanted up- 
ward toward the back and covered with red cloth, upon 





which rest some half dozen round rows of little chairs, and 
a big, big white arm chair in carved white ivory. This 
last is a present from India. On the line of back and 
arms are holes as for inkwells at intervals, for the recep- 
tion of large precious stones, which constitute the chair’s 
“dressing,” and this, then, is the favored recepiacle of 
Her Majesty. The court group about in the small chairs 
behind. Upon the stage in front tremble the favored 
prime donne, who in theory declare themselves ‘greater 
than kings,” but who in practice find very much that this 
is not by any means the case. 

Here in this room was given the recent operatic per- 
formance, when Mr. Grau and his associates received ap- 
plause, presents and decorations. The chairs stand there 
huddled together, lonesomely, yet awaiting the restora- 
tion of the room to order before the return of royalty from 
Balmoral. Here also was where Calvé sang her way into 
the Queen’s heart and home, and where our pretty 
Nevada had successes also. 

But none of them have ever thought to tell that the 
room thus devoted to music in Windsor Castle is the cele- 
brated “Waterloo Room,” the walls being literally cov- 
ered with grand portraits of the heroes of that eventful 
time, irom among which one, the greatest hero of them all, 
is—for reasons—conspicuously missing! 

There are many pianos scattered about the apartment, 
also harps, and three or four old spinets, one of them a 
double manual. Two military bands play on Sunday ai- 
ternoons in front of a big bay window of a room decorated 
in white. By a “kindly concession,” people are allowed 
to come upon the terrace below, where, while not listening 
to the music, they gape up at the window inside which the 
“beloved sovereign” is supposed to be. The bands play 
immediately one after the other, after the manner of curates 
and people reading litany and responses. 

When the Queen goes out, however, it is not by this 
garden or terrace that she passes, but from the back of 
the house, so to speak, into a square, open courtway, 
walled by gray prison-like doors, and having a gravel 
floor, untidy and straggling, like a badly made bed. In 
each corner is a big prison-like door, larger and rounder 
than the rest, and almost stepless. By the upper right- 
hand corner one of these the venerable lady passes, while 
the court ladies, being of “different sort,” of course, slip 
in and out through the side doors. Mounting her carriage 
she is driven diagonally through the square to a wide, low 
gate, where a man in red, a big black muff on his head, 
and his hands on his stomach, stands eternally watching the 
lock, 

At a recent international convocation of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, in London, the whole body, some eight 
hundred in number, went out to Windsor and stood an 
hour or two about the outside walks, waiting to catch a 
glimpse of the Empress-Queen, than which in theory the 
title of “Christian” is a much greater thing, but which in 
practice is found not so. At length a pretty, peeping 
countess spied the crowd from the window, and thinking 
the Chinese army had arrived about the castle, ran to her 
Queen with the news. Her Majesty sent immediately to 
Mr. Frazer, Keeper of the Court, to ask the Keeper of the 
Gate to ask the Keeper of the Walks, What ho! these 
strangers! Touched by the evidence of popularity from a 
“band of all nations,” the good little lady had the whole 
squad not only thanked for their civility, but invited quite 
into the courtyard, where they were ranged several deep 
cat-a-corner-ways on the two sides of the diagonal line. 
Down this, after another hour or two, waiting, drove Her 
Majesty in her little open cart, bowing and smiling from 
under her big flat hat, while the society sang with fervor 
“God Save the Queen” and variations. After this they 
were ushered out by the polite Mr. Frazer as they came 
in through the royal gateway, which, when closed, “His 
Muffs,” with the hands on the stomach, fell into place be- 
side the lock. The band of happy Christians endeavoring 
to look as if nothing had happened, filed and filtered out 
under the Rose Tower, where kings of France and Scot- 
land, and of Thought, have been imprisoned, and where 
the Knights of the Round Table sat in council, where the 
big Sebastapol bell hangs, and from the top of which 


twelve counties of Albion may be seen smiling back to 


sunlit heavens. 
* * 


St. George’s Chapel is the named of the favored building 
in which the Queen of England goes to church. It is close 
by the castle, in which is also a still more private chapel, 
which is the place of worship most usually attended now 
in these venerable days of the sovereign. When she does 
go to St George’s she sits in a closed box exactly like a 
Stage loge, with latticed bow window door, behind 
which she is completely hidden from view. As in the 
music room, there are two portions to the church—that 
for the service, the choir and royalty, and the church 
proper, separated from it by an arching door and side 
walls, across which rests the large and highly ornamental 
organ case. The front of the instrument then faces the 
inner sanctuary, while the audience gets the back, after 
the fashion of a screen which a lady might place across 
the centre of her room to make of it two chambers. 

It is a superbly toned instrument, mellow and finely 
shaded, completely restored and modernized, of course, 
since the day when George III. presented it to the church 
Old gold and light brown are the tones. The pipes are 
beautifully ornamented, as in colored mosaic. 

The organist and choirmaster is Sir Walter Parratt, 
an energetic, nervous, light brown man of about fifty, of 
whom we all know. The choir consists of some fourteen 
boys and thirty-five men. The rehearsals are rigid and 
The men must be experienced singers; the 
London, are sifted 


or 


frequent. 
boys, picked from the best choirs in 
through examinations that return, say, two out of two 
hundred trained applicants. The pay is nominal, but 
promotion is possible. A regular school and boarding- 
house for the boys is a supplement of the choir. The 
greatest care and kindness are given them, even in regard 
to their health. For instance, one of the best of them, a 
favorite, Bert Rumball, was fed on port wine and the best of 
meat for a period when a delicate note became refractory 
and gentle surveillance was continued until complete cure 
was effected. A splendid musical library is at the choir’s 
disposal. Part of the expense of the choir is borne by the 
Knights of the Garter, for the church has ever been 
associated with this noble order. 

A grand sight is produced in the choir portion of the 
church, in which life-size figures of knights, surmounted 
by coats-of-arms and banners of their houses, separate the 
stalls or pews of the living who come there to worship 
Service is held there every afternoon, when who will may 
hear a sort of evening service gabbled through by three 
who no doubt get a fine, fat salary for their 
The building, dating from the fourteenth cen- 
not least 


robed men, 
positions. 
tury, is a perfect mausoleum of great persons, 
among whom is John Mitchell, who was for seventy-six 
years a member of the choir. (Seventy-six years a mem- 
ber of one choir!) It was an organist who paved the floor 
of the choir with the black and white diamond-shaped tiles 
which so add to its distinction. He had been organist for 
sixty-five years. 

The Queen is most particular about the conduct of the 
boys of the choir, not only in church, but on the play 
ground, which lies under her windows. More than once 
has she sent to get the name and address of some unlucky 
little chap whom she had remarked as being rude or 

In such case she describes 
complexion, &c., of the boy, 
Sir Elevy was the name 


boisterous with his comrades. 
with accuracy the size, type, 
so that he may be singled out. 
of the organist who incurred her displeasure by the un- 
seemly antic of “loving once again.” Mr. Gladstone some 
little time ago went into the choir room during rehearsal 
and seemed much interested in the musical drill, com- 
plimented the boys upon their proficiency, and on leaving 
shook hands with each one, leaving a half sovereign in 
each little moist palm. 


New College at Oxford is considered the “best berth” by 
the English choir boy. There the pay is excellent, the 
prestige and training first-class and promotion sure to 


At a recent examination two boys were chosen from 
First twelve were chosen, then five out of 


most. 
200 applicants. 
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these; then three, and one dropped out of these, leaving 
two happy and honored young musicians.) 

The town of Windsor is a little, rambling, old-fashioned 
village, such as you might find in any old back country, 
the castle rising on the one hill of the place, terraces, trees, 
walks and the rocky old streets of the town forming its 
roots, and stretching away back almost to London. It is 
about an hour from the city, is on the Thames and dates 
from 1276. The castle has been inhabited by royalty for 
Shakespeare wrote his “Merry Wives of 
At a place 


eight centuries 
Windsor” in what is now a hotel of the place. 
nearby called Burnham Beeches, an exquisite spot by the 
way, Mendelssohn wrote his “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”; another was the residence of our William Penn; 
yet another contains the tomb of the gentle poet Gray. 
There are two organs in the castle, one in the private 
chapel, the other in a public banqueting hall. So diverg 
ing are the resources of the king of instruments! The 
only noticeable reference to music outside of the instru 
ments is a painting by a Dutch master of a “Music Master 
and Pupil,” hanging in the room which was occupied by 
the Princess of Wales on the day before she became the 
bride of the Prince of England. Eton College can be seen 
nestled among its trees from the Castle terrace. This in- 
stitution has also its superb organ in the chapel building 
It has four manuals, eighty stops, is blown by a gas engine 
and the pipes are ornamented with arms and badges of 


celebrated Etonians 


The home of the late Sir George Grove is in a pretty 
lane at Sydenham, near the Crystal Palace, a few sta- 
tions from London. “The Grange” is the name of the 
homestead and it is now occupied by Lady Grove. The 
great critic and musical enthusiast was not able to play any 
instrument, a fact which he always deeply regretted. Like 
poor Berlioz he was kept at preparation for another career 
(engineer) till the hours for the acquisition of technic had 
passed, and he was forever that much poorer in resource. 
He had a London house in addition to the Sydenham 


home. 


rhe material for a most valuable musician, vocal or in- 
strumental, lies in the person of Harold Hewitt, the 
young and fascinating organist of the pretty Sydenham 
church, which lies almost in front of the Grange gate 
Mr. Hewitt was a great friend and favorite of Sir George, 
who gave him many counsels and prophesied for him a 
brilliant career. He is organist of the church, and is doing 
praiseworthy work with the boys whom he drills with all 
his conscience and much skill. He plays the piano as well, 
and improvises in a manner that promises good things if he 
can have the necessary scholarship belonging thereto. 
With that he has an exquisite voice, singing parlor ballads, 
oratorio, arias, &c., in good style and most sympathetic 
manner. He sings all parts with the boys of the choir and 
reads as easily as he keeps the pitch correctly. He does 
all this musical work en amateur pretty much, being en- 
gaged in business in the city. When I see this quantity of 
gift which would be such treasure in the professional life, 
and realize the woful lack of it among professionals, I 
cannot but hope that some day some lucky Fate may come 
to Mr. Hewitt lift him quite into the career he would 
adorn so well. 

Another gifted young musician, a violinist and somewhat 
similarly situated, is Mr. MacCartney, who is far advanced 
both in taste and technic. He is engaged in an orchestra 
of a city theatre, and working bravely, while hoping 
cheerfully for better things. May they come to him! 

Edward Lloyd, the tenor, derived his vocal education 
almost solely from choir work. His may be said to be a 
truly “natural voice.” There is a statue of Balfe at the 


entrance to the Drury Lane Theatre. The first Playbill 


printed was for the opening of this house. It announced 
Nell Gwynne. By the way, this actress was playing here 
at the time of the outbreak of the London plague. The co 
incidence of the presentation of a play of that name just 
as the Scotch plague makes its appearance, and, moreover, 
on the anniversary of the other, is being commented upon 
by the superstitious. flat is the note of the bell of St. 
Paul’s. The choir boys of this church and of Westminster, 
and all the other principal churches for that matter, who 
have been off on a vacation return to duty this week. 
* * ” 

Raikes was the name of the founder of Sunday schools 
It is to be hoped that this name refers rather to the occu 
pation of gathering in budding Christians than to that of 
the originator of the work. 

A curious feature here is the existence in the very centre 
of business streets, in the lower part of the city, of the most 
beautiful old churches This is the result of progress 
pulling down or away the surrounding buildings, but 
sparing these monuments oi ancient architecture. 

Dr. Hollman, of New York, erstwhile choir director of 
Dr. Tyler’s Baptist Church, near Fiifty-seventh street, 
brother of Frank Hollman, the artist, and of Charles Holl 
man Black, the tenor, was seen in Westminster Abbey 
yesterday examining the memorial to the musician Henry 
Lawes, who was one of the few intimate friends of the 
poet Milton, likewise of Kneller, the only painter buricd 
in the Abbey, likewise of the second wife of the Duke of 
Exeter, who, if you please, refused to be buried at the 
left side of her husband, “seeing as” the first had the place 
tf honor at his right. (Selah!) The doctor looks debon 
naire and dark-eyed as ever, speaking affectionately of the 
beautiful contralto voice of Miss Roche, of Miss Tyce, 
who sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria” as he has never heard 
it sung, and he has heard them all: of his basso Lawren 
and of the poor young organist Taylor, whose early and 
untimely death was so mourned by the congregation. This 
is the choir director who once got himself “plead with 
by his good pastor for having his choir sing an anthem 
to the “Lucia” Sextet. 

Voltaire, when on a visit to London from France, once 
lodged in Maiden lane, the foyer, so to speak, of Covent 
Garden. The Savoy Hotel is called “The Sara Bernhardt 
Hotel,” because, forsooth, she stays, or has stayed, there 
when in London. Such is fame! 

* * - 


One night when singing at Covent Garden Patti wore 
a jacket made entirely of diamonds, stones which she had 
taken out of various settings and from strings and had 
formed into this unique bodice, which, besides its weight, 
was a serious handicap to her success by reason of anxiety 
This latter was shared by Nicolini and by the jeweler 
who had accomplished the precious task, and who now has 
a place on Rue Danou, Paris. Private detectives were in 
the chorus, behind the scenes and around her carriage. 
“Oh! but I’m glad that’s off!” was her sincere cry when 
the too precious burden was removed from her plump 
shoulders. 

The night he died Wagner sang the Count’s serenade 
“Good Night,” from the “Barber of Seville.” 

Ihe greatest sympathy and eulogy are being expressed 
by papers, musical and secular, upon the death of the 
famous organist, John Hopkins. One of the most beauti 
ful and valuable tributes appeared in the Telegraph, of 
which, if I mistake not, Joseph Bennett is critic. See the 
article elsewhere in this paper. 

Robert Newman is giving thanks in music for “the 
victories of the imperial troops everywhere.” The thanks- 
giving services take the form of concerts. The programs 
are quite out of the conventional run, which hurts nothing. 

On one of the old streets downtown, back of High 
Holborn, and named Charterhouse street, stands a wide, 
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wide glass window display of fine looking military in- 
struments. The house is that of Thibouville, Lamy & 
Cie, of Parisian fame. Among the “horns and sackbuts” 
hangs a large and attractive photograph representing the 
sixty “picked and true” members of the St. Anne’s 
Gymnasium Orchestra, of Woonsocket, R. 1. This photo 
graph found its way there because this orchestra has just 
had a set beautiful instruments specially made for these 
sixty men by this well-known house 

John Polson, the cornflour king, always patronized 
good concerts Not that 1 care so much for some of 
them myseli,” he used to remark, “but because of their 
refining influence upon humanity at large.” 

Hendon, an open country place outside London, via 
Cricklewood and Old Welsh Harp, is the home of Ella 
Russell, who has recently been giving “reminiscences” 
to the public. Her private name is De Rhigini. 

The Queen’s tea costs 4 shillings a pound. She is 
fond of cranberries, plays ‘patience’ and knits. All the 
postal business of Windsor Castle, including that of the 


Queen herself, is done at the regular post office of the 
ittle old town of Windsor 

Arditi it was who composed and conducted the cantata 
sung at the wedding of the late Duke of Saxe~-Coburg. 
Needless to Say, Patti was the soprano soloist. 

Among the “smart” amateur lady pianists over here 
are Lady Carew, Lady Limerick and Lady Cadogan, 
chatelaine of the vice-regal lodge in Dublin, all Irish 
women FANNIE EpGar THOMAS 


Manager Loudon G. Charlton’s Recent Bookings. 


HEN artists place the management of their profes 
sional affairs in the hands of a manager they are lia 

ble to be disappointed as regards the number of engage- 
ments secured for them, but those who have intrusted their 
careers to Manager Charlton have certainly no reason to 
complain on this score 

Mr. Charlton announces the following bookings made for 
his artists within the last five days: 

Godowsky: Los Angeles (two dates), Santa Barbara, 
Denver, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

Frieda Siemens: Twelve weeks on tour with the Kalten 
born Orchestra 

Grace Preston: Brooklyn, with Brooklyn Institute. 

Maconda: St Louis, Mo.; New Haven, Conn.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Nashville, Tenn 

Harold Bauer: Nine engagements in Middle West (cir 
cuit) ; contracts not yet signed 

Rieger: Chicago, Ill., and Akron, Ohio 

Leonora Jackson and Company: Fourteen engagements 
announced on another page of this issue 

Katherine Fisk: Lincoln, Neb.; Chicago, III 
Tenn.; New York, Brooklyn and Boston. 

Clarence Eddy: Boston, Lousville, Minneapolis, Muncie, 


Nashville, 


Ind., and two other dates, for which contracts are not yet 
signed 

Mr. Charlton also announces that inquiries from all over 
the country are coming in for his artists, and those desiring 
any of his list would do well to write at once for same, 


thus assuring them first choice as to dates, &« 


Eppinger as Accompanist. 


In response to numerous requests from many artists, both 
instrumentalists and vocalists, Samuel Eppinger, the well 
known director, has concluded to re-enter the concert field 
as accompanist. His services can also be secured for rep 
ertory practice or coaching in all styleS of music 

a will be a valuable aid to those artists who are 


fortunate enough to secure his services for concert work, 
&e Studio, 718 Lexington avenue, near Fifty-eighth 


street. 


Violiniste, 


In America from 
Jan, 1, 1900. 
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THE DISTINGUISHED PIANIST. 
Address: Lititz Springs, Pennsylvania, or care of Musical Courier. 
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MUSIC hall for the borough of Brooklyn! Year 

after year this has been talked of, but as no 
ZS plans and on money are in sight, the most 

G sanguine have about abandoned the thought 
of a fine concert hall on the Brooklyn side of the bridge 
Comparatively few millionaires reside in Brooklyn, and 
for the past five years there has been an alarming exodus 
of wealthy Brooklyn families over to the Manhattan Bor- 
ough. For the next three or four years at any rate the 
musical people of Brooklyn will have to continue holding 
concerts at the old Academy of Music and at Association 
Hall. hall in 
Brooklyn where the acoustics appeal to musicians. Even 
at Association Hall, where many of the Brooklyn Insti 
the acoustics are not what singers 
Director Hooper, of the Institute, 


3esides these two buildings there is not a 


tute recitals are given, 
would like them to be 
is one man who has not entirely given up hope for a grand 
The Brooklyn Institute has between seven and 
two-thirds of 
least would be a beginning 
the 

The sacred 


music hall 


eight thousand members, and these could 


ubscribe to stock and that at 


months last 


In a few winter members of institute 
raised $53,000 to purchase the Tissot pictures. 
paintings cost $60,000, and so one of the first duties of the 
autumn will be to raise the additional $7,000. No matter 
how much Brooklynites may resent it the old families of 
Brooklyn are hopelessly provincial and conventional, and 
as many newcomers copy closely after the older residents, 
receive scant encouragement 


men with ideas 


* i + 
A course in music has been added to the curriculum at 
This may tend to discourage the 
that 


the Polytechnic Institute 
and “guitar” antics of the graduates 


banjo”’ from 


| 
school 


* * * 
Che Brooklyn Eagle was the first daily paper in Greater 
New York to print in full an advanced program of the 


\schenbrodel Verein concert at the Madison Square Gar 
den, for the benefit of the Galveston sufferers 
* * * 


Miss Suza Doane, the pianist, who has made Brooklyn 
her home for a number of years, was married last Saturday 
White, of Boston 
the Church of the Ascension, 
The Rev. 


James Ritchie The ceremony was 


performed in Manhattan, at 
Lester Bradner, 
a granddaughter of the late Dr. 
Health Officer of New York 
H. Seward’s Governor- 


Fifth avenue and Tenth street 
Phe 
Doane 


terms of 


officiated bride is 


\. Sidney who was 


luring the two William 
hip 

x * &* 

Mr 

teacl 


week 


William E 
studio in the Knapp Mansion the second 


Jeardsley, the pianist, will resume her 
at 
October 


ing her 
in 
: sg a 
rhomason will give a chamber music 


Mme. Berta Grosse 


oncert in Brooklyn early in the winter. Few pianists sur 


pass Madame Thomason in ensemble playing. 
* * * 


\f Ie] 


ie Ray Eddy tl 


ber of pupils for this season 


e soprano, has accepted a limited 
Later on Miss Eddy will 
tals on both sides of the bridge 


In rec 


be heard 
a 


Lr Hanchett’s autumn series of lectures under 


he joint auspices of the Brooklyn Institute and Adelphi 


Henry G 
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BASSO-BARITONE. 
162 Boylston St., Boston, or Remington Squire, 125 E. 24th St., N.Y. 
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Concert and Oratorio 
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Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 
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College will be given Monday afternoons at 4 o'clock in the 
Assembly Hall of the college. The subjects and dates are: 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC. 
October 15—Subject: Pulses and Groups. 
Wagner—Tannhauser March, B. 
Chopin— Waltz, A flat, 34, I. 

Mazurka, F sharp, 6, I. 
Tours—Tarantelle, C, four hands. 
Saran—Polonaise, F, 3, I, four hands. 
Schaeffer—Fantaisies: E flat, 1, 1; E flat, 1, 
Beethoven—Sonata, A, 101, two movements. 

Subject: 
Handel—Largo, G. 
Chopin—Prelude, C, 28, XX. 

Etude, A flat, 25, I. 
Rubinstein— Etude, F, 23, V. 
MacDowell—To a Water Lily, F sharp, 51, VI. 
Beethoven— Sonata, E flat, 7. 

October 29—Subject: Phrases and Themes 
Chopin—Ballade, G, 23. 

The Maiden’s Wish, G, 74, I. 
Schubert—Impromptu, C, go. 
Beethoven—Sonata, A flat, 26, three movements 

Silver Spring, A. 

Subject: Paragraphs and Subjects 

Sonata, A, 42, three movements. 

Sonata, E and E, 90, two movements 
Fantaisie-Sonata, B flat, 5, four movements 
FACTORS IN MUSIC. 
19—-Subject: Stimulus and Animation 

Schubert-Taussig—March Militaire, D flat 

Polonaise, A flat, 53. 

Toccata, D flat, 31, II 

Schumann—Sonata, G, 22, three movements. 

Wieniawski--Concert Waltz, D flat, 3. 

26—Subject: Strength and Significance 

Nocturne, C, 48, I. 

Schumann—End of the 
Aria, A, 11 (b). 

Rubinstein— Kamennoi-Ostrow, F sharp, 1o, XXII 

Wagner- Liszt 

Sonata, B flat, 106, first movement 


II; F, 1, 


October 22 Progressions and Chords, 


Mason 
November 5 
Schubert 
Beethoven 
Saran 


November 


Chopin 
Mayer 


November 
Chopin 


Song, F, 12, VIII. 


Isolde’s Love-Death, B 

Beethoven 
December 3—Subject: Sweetness and Charm 
sharp, 78. 


III. 


Beethoven—Spnata, F 
Chopin—Etude, E, 10, 

Etude, B, 25, X. 
Schubert—Moment Musicale, A flat, 94, 
Gottschalk—Last Hope, B. 
Polonaise, F, 3, III, four hands. 
Subject: Symmetry and Coherence 
Mendelssohn—Andante and Rondo, E and E, 14. 
Suite, four movements, C, G, A and A flat, four hands. 
Beethoven—Sonata, E flat, 31, I11, four movements 
Weber—Rondo, E flat, 62. 

Winter and Spring Series. 
COURSE IIL.—FASHIONS IN MUSIC 
Subject: Contrapuntal and Imitative. 

Bach—Invention and Symphonie, F. 

Prelude and Fugue, E flat, W-t-C, II. 
Fugue, G 


II 


Saran 


December to 


Tours 


January 7 


Rheinberger 


Grieg—Canon, B flat, 38, VIII. 

On the Mountains, A, 19, I 
Schumann—Kreisleriana, B flat, 16, I1. 
Liszt—Forest Murmurs, D flat 
Beethoven—Sonata, C, 111, first movement 

January 14—Subject: Classical and Formal 
Mozart—-Sonata, E flat 


Moment Musicale, C, 94, I. 
Song Without Words, E, 


Schubert 


Mendelssohn 19, I. 


Chopin— Mazurka, C, 33, III 
Nocturne, G, 37, Il. 
Prelude, A, 28, VII. 

Etude, C sharp, 25, VII 
Beethoven—Sonata, C, 13, three movements 
January 21—Subject: Characteristic and Romantic 
Beethoven—Sonata, D, 28, four movements 


MacDowell—To a Wild Rose, C, 51, I 
From Uncle Remus, F, 51, VII. 
Poem. 








Schumann—Knight of the Hobby, C, 15, IX 
Child Falling Asleep, E, 15, XII 
Evening, D flat, 12, I 
Aspiration, F, 1 I! 

Prophet Bird, G, 82, VII. 

Wagner-Liszt—Spinning Song, A 

Liszt—Second Rhapsodie Hongroise, F sharp 


Concert and Bravoura 
Ruins of Athens, B fiat 
B. 


January 28—Subject 
Beethoven- Liszt 


Dupont—Toccata di Concert, 





Address : 





Chopin—Scherzo, D flat, 31. 

Rubinstein—Etude, C, 23, 11. 

Gounod-Liszt—Faust Waltz, D. 
FORCES OF MUSIC 

March 25—Subject: Bach and Beethoven 
Bach-Liszt 
Bach—Fantaisie, C. 
Beethoven 

Sonata, C, 53, two movements. 

April 1--Subject: Schubert and Schumann 
Schubert-Liszt—Fantaisic, C, 15, four movements 
Schubert—Menuet, B, 78, Lil. 
Schumann— Romance, F sharp, 28, 

Symphonic Studies, D flat, 13. 

April 15—Subject: Mozart and Rubinstein. 
Mozart-Grieg—Fantaisie and Sonata, C, two pianos 
Rubinstein—Concerto, E, 25, three movements, 

April 29—Subject: Chopin and Liszt. 
Chopin—Fantaisie, F, 49. 

Scherzo, E flat, 35 (b). 
Weber-Liszt—Slumber Song, G flat. 
Liszt—Sonata, B. 


Fantaisie and Fugue, G. 


Andante Favori, F. 


il 


two pianos 


Synthetic Teachers’ Reunion Closed. 
HE three weeks’ reunion of Synthetic Teachers, which 
has just been held at the American Institute of Ap 
plied Music (Metropolitan College of Music), closed last 
triday. 
forty teachers irom various States, Miss Kate 5S. Chitten 


During the session, which was attended by over 


den made review oi the synthetic work in order to place 
those who took the course eight or ten years ago upon the 
same level with those who have studied recently. Proi 
Albert Ross Parsons held three 
which aroused especial enthusiasm among the older teach 
ers from other cities, to whom they were a novelty. 
broad, philosophical basis of his criticisms, and the valua 
ble and sensible suggestions for the application of the 
principles of shading and interpretation, leit the impres 
sion upon his students that they had received from him an 
amount of working material, which would serve as an in 
spiration for many months to come. Miss Newman and 
Miss Harvey came in for their share of appreciation. At 
the close of the examinations the teachers presented Miss 
Chittenden with an antique Dutch palm stand of carved 
mahogany with a solid brass inner case, which a clever 
original poem, written and read by Miss Frances E. Hic 
kox, of Litchfield, Conn., explained was to be used as a 

On Saturday the institute settled down to 
work 


of his critical classes, 


The 


scrap basket. 
the 
auspiciously. 


regular of the season, which has opened so 


H. Whitney Tew. 


N important and particularly interesting teature among 
A this season’s prominent musical projects will be th 
first American tour of H. Whitney Tew, basso, of London 
England. 

Mr. Tew is a thorough artist, a musician with rare vocal 
gifts and the highest ideals. He with a 
distinguished presence, personal magnetism and unmistak 
Therefore he should make a favorable and 
the American going 


is endowed also 


able culture. 


lasting upon concert 


public. 


impression 


Some Pupils of Albert Gerard-Thiers. 


Miss Adele Stoneman, a pupil of Albert Gérard-Thiers, 
who recently made a distinguished success in concert at 
Richfield Springs, has been engaged as the leading con 


tralto in the choir of the Bloomingdale Church. Miss 
Stoneman is a daughter of the late Governor Stoneman, 
of California. Another pupil of Gerard-Thiers, Mrs 


Frank E. Ward, has opened a studio for vocal teaching 
at Rye, N. Y., and a third pupil, Miss Ivy Herriot, of 
Washington, D. C., will this be a member the 
Alice Nielsen Opera Company 


season ol 


JOSEPHINE S.—, 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 
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HOTEL BELLEVUE, 
17 BEACON STREET, > 
BOSTON, Mass., Sept. 29, 1900. ) 


Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Salisbury, on Tuesday, received 


the following cablegram from Italy in reference to the 


début of her pupil, Mrs. Marian Titus: 


33 Varese 14 SALissury, Boston 


Sang “Faust” twice, Traviata with Tamagno. Enormous success 


fen frantic recalls. 

Mrs. Titus 
She was a pupil of Mrs 
She 
concerts and made 
phony concerts, October 30, 1897. 
phony Orchestra nine times, until she went abroad in De 


well known to Boston music lovers. 
Gertrude Franklin Salisbury, ol 
became at 


her debut before the public at the Sym 


is 


very 


this city. prominent as a singer private 


She sang with the Sym 


She gave song recitals in Boston under the 
patronage Mrs. John L Mrs. Roger Wolcot 
and other ladies, and sang continually in different parts of 
until she went abroad iast De 
She knew 


cember, 1899 
ol Gardner, 
tue country from that time 
cember to study languages and dramatiy action 
he music of seven operas when she went to Italy, and in 
a week after her arrival in Florence was offered an 


side of 


opening, but declined in order to perfect her dramatic 
studies 

\fter eight months of study she was offered a four 
weeks’ engagement at Varese to sing in “Faust,” “Tra 
viata,” “Rigoletto” and “Sonnambula,” beginning Septem 
ber 15. 


rhe managers who heard her predict for her exceptional 


uccess. Her voice is of wonderful range, having four Cs 
in it. She sings C in altissimo above high D 
While in Italy Mrs. Titus has been residing with the 


Campanari family, Mrs. Campanari acting as chaperone for 


this young singer. Mr. and Mrs, Leandro Campanari are 


well known in this country in musical circles, and also as 
brother and sister-in-law of the well-known singer, Cam 
panari rhey have both taken a deep interest in Mrs 


litus and her career. She could not be more delightfully 


situated than in the home of one of the leading musicians 


of Italy, and under the care and chaperonage of his wife 
Further accounts of this gifted young woman are awaited 
with much interest by her friends, of whom she has a 


large number in this city. Madame Franklin is to be heart 


ily congratulated upon the brilliant début of a girl whose 


musical training has virtually been entirely under her 


upervision 


Stephen Townsend has been engaged as baritone soloist 


Mr 


his studio with a larger number of pupils than any previous 


at the Christian Science Church lownsend has opened 
season, and is already very busy 


Madame Edwards went to Worcester to attend some of 


the concerts of the music festival 
James W. Hill has taken a studio in the Pierce Build 
ing, where he teaches on Tuesday and Friday. The studio 
one of the large rooms, and suitable for recitals, sev 


cral of which will be given there during the season. On 


NEW HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL, 
BEACON STREET (Near Tremont Street), 


BOSTON MASS. 
Central Location. European Pian. 


HARVEY & WOOD. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Hill will give a piano recital 
at Association Hall, he will assisted by Miss 
Mabel Sharrock, and Miss Woltmann 
contralto. The program will be an interesting one. 

Pupils oi the Faelten Pianoforte School gave a recital 
Hall Wednesday 


were 


Tuesday alternoon next M1 
when be 


violinist, Pauline 


last evening Those wh« 
part Ednah Parker, 


tLlestine Springer, Helen Gormley, Myrtle Morse, Edith 


in Steinert 


took Brannan Frank Luke 


Jones, Miss Pauline R. Fischacher and William Daly 
The next recital will occur Wednesday evening, Oc 
tober 3. 


J. Russell Abbott, who has recently been engaged for 
St Church, 
M1 
tunate in placing his pupils in good positions, and is to be 


the solo tenor at Paul's is one of 


Norman McLeod's pupils 


posiuion 
McLeod is especially lor 


congratulated on his success 
J. Melville Horner is now a member of the quartet oi 

Worcester 

Caroline B 

week, preparatory 


the Piedmont Church, 
The Fadettes, of Boston, Mrs 
ductor, 


Nichols con 


will begin rehearsals next to 


their season, which opens October 28. This orchestra oi 
aS 


well known throughout the country, 
the 


they 
Mrs 


ina 


women 15 


have been “en tour” for two seasons 


Nichols 
thorough and conscientious manner 
at the 


past 
violinist and musician, who works 

The 
organization 


is a fine 


programs that 


are given concerts by this are ol a 


high order of music. Last spring a concert was given at 
Association Hall, this city, when the orchestra played the 


ollowing numbers: 


Coronation March, from the opera Die Folkungen Kretschmer 
Overture to Oberon Karl Maria von Weber 
Schlummerlied, from Suite for Strings Hofimann 
Serenade Rococo.. Meyer-Heilmund 
String rchestra 
Symphony in B minor (Unfinished) Schubert 
Allegro moderat 
Dance Music to Henry VIII Ger 
Il. Morris Dance 
Il. Shepherds’ Dance 
Ill. Torch Dance 
Echoes from the Grand Operas (arranged by 1 ani 
The Prophet Meyerbeer 
Aida ‘ Verd 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagn 
Boabdi Moszkowski 
Nibelungen Lied Wagner 
I Pagliacci. Leoncaval 
William Tell Rossin 


Mrs. Nina K. Varlington, who has been camping out on 
beautiful islands in Casco Bay, Portland, Me., 
will return to the city on Monday, October 1. Mrs. Dar 
lington’s as “Kindergarten Music Build 
ing,” a title that is copyrighted and belongs exclusively to 


the system that she teaches 


one of the 


work is known 


rhe first concert in the faculty course at the New Eng 
Ot 1900-IQg0!I 


the 3d, when a 


land Conservatory of Music for the season 


luesday evening, piano 


will take place on 
recital will be given by Edwin Klahre 
lhe the 


on Friday. Prices were higher than any previous year, the 


sale of seats for symphony concerts concluded 


premiums for what might be called the least desirable seats 
in the house being far above any previously paid. With 
the arrangement of the hall it would appear that there are 
no undesirable seats, for everyone obtains a clear view 
of the stage and the acoustic properties, as far as can be 


judged by an auctioneer’s speaking voice, of a remarkable 


quality As full description of the hall has been given, 


nothing is said at this time of the beauty of the interior 
Ihe first rehearsal will take place on Friday afternoon 
October 19, and the first concert on the Saturday evening 
lowing. 

Those who were present at the reorganization of the 
St. Albans (Vt.) Glee Club recently, were: J. C. Pease 


Anderson, L. S. Tillotson, ¢ I 
B. Weeks 


Alexander 


H. W. Hatch, C. H 
Hulburd, John Plow, J Farrand S. Stranahan 
F. E. Folsom, E. J H. W 


Perkins, S. S. Perkins and A. F. Childs 


Deming, B. B 








Frank King Clark. 


= ONFIDENILY in it be stated that no singer 
“ays 
. now vetoie the imerican puvlic Has accom 
z 
A 
V2 plished m so short a period Of time the many 
uccesses tuat are credited to Frank King 
Clark, the basso Practically but three years have elapsed 
nee fulfilling his first professional engagement, and yet 
ir. Clark has sung betore the leading organizations 
roughout the country and has been heard in nearly all the 
important cities Irom .iaine lo Cailiormia And rare in 
deed has it been to find out of all these appearances an ad 
erse criticism, the best evidence of wich is tound in the 
equency return engagements, Mr. Clarks frst ap 


pearance in a city being invariably attended with a request 


for his services again. Frank King Clark can hardly be 
called a specialist, as he gives the same adequate peritorm 
whether in oratorio, concert or song recitai. In the la 
named he has been especially fortunate, both in choice ol 
program and in the interpretation. He knows how to please 
in audience without sacrificing any I iS artistic ideals, 
and recognizes that it is possible to be interesting without 
being dull. Probably this is the reason that he is in such 
demand by the various clubs who are frequently handi 








capped by artists who offer so-called educational programs 
when the clubs really desire to be ntertaine without be 
ing bored 

Mr. Clark has an immense repertory tot scellaneou 
concerts and entire recitals lr ratorio fhe said to bk 
conversant with all the important rol and ai a tew hour! 
notice can undertake to sing any one of the 

Personally Frank King Clark is one of the popular 
men in the profession An intense admirer of good work 
done by others, Mr. Clark has alway kindly, generous 
word for his fellow artists, as we is practical help for 
10se less fortunate than himself 

Although at present devoting his talents t ncerts and 
yratorio work, still is not unlikely that tl 1ext few 
years will find Frank King Clark in ope Few are so wel 
endowed by nature, both in matte d physique 
for the operatic stage as himself He ha everal flat 
tering and lucrative off: t nan of t g ation 
but he prefers to reach the greatest height as a concert 

ge d ‘ tv ye g t 
vossible t < 1 ‘ 

ery di t 


Euterpean Concert for the Galveston Sufferers. 


HE Euterpean ‘ yf Allent Pa., gave a benefit 
concert for the Galveston itere Friday even 





ng. The gross receipts were two hun¢ lred ($200) dolla 
d th 1s ul \ 1 ed | 1 Wa 
uested to set t money t Lexa Ar ( pr 
gram was presented by the Allentown Ora 1 society 
Miss Carrie Gel M S 1 Ruhe 
renest Phe g the ! he 
pea ( I 
Louise B. Voigt. 

The name of Louise B. Voigt ‘ | we 
ywwn in America and Europe In ntry § 
sung in ci ti is Cleveland, U va 
Wis.; Detroi Mich Galveston le Wo C lass 
it Worcester Festiva Reading x Db \ New 
York, and many other of America ding n al cen 

res 

| nk Var » \ 
eatest pran I g ge 

y is not bee g en 

Miss Voigt’ ‘ parti nd clear 
ce that a S and pik « is It ig 

ymality tl ng \ r ) y 
iltivate 
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Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, 


KING CLARK 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 
Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 


Instruction given singly or in classes. 
Special course for children. 





301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils. 

ADDPESS 


Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 











o~——— Prager Strasse, 251. 





GLENN HALL 


TENOR. 


MaxscEMEST HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


ERNESTINE FISH, 


CONTRALTO. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER, or 











12 Cumberiand Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


70th St. and Broadway, New York. 


ERNST STOFFREGEN, 


"Cellist and Organist, 
recommended by Professors Dr. Joachim, Hausmann, Wirth 
Radecke, etc., after having finished his studies at the Berlin Roya! 
High School, will arrive in New York end of August, and is looking 
for an engagement. Principal objects: ‘cello (solo, chamber music 
and teaching) and organ. Secondary objects: T and theory 
Possesses also experience in choral conducting and accompaniments 





Address KOENIGL. HOCHSCHULE FUR MUSIK, Berlin, W. 
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2 The Legend of Covent Garden. 


Lonpon, August 20, 1900 
The best art form is that which is farthest from itself. 
theatre 
our 


E think of Covent Garden 

only, the name being riveted ‘en 
minds by theatrical and operatic associa- 
To Londoners Covent Garden is 
a district, or ‘“quartier,” as they say in Paris. 

It is, for the most part, a huge market place, in which 
flowers form a larger and more important feature, it is 
said, than of any other market in the world. In fact, in its 
activity, which lasts pretty much the twenty-four hours, 
the handling of great squares and wagon loads of flowers 
forms one of the principal burdens, while the passerby is 
assailed upon all sides by the delicious fragrance of the 
multi-colored blossoms, and by the sight of the lovely 
banks of petals like tinted streets. The “opening” of this 
flower market at the dawn of day is one of the wonders 
of London. 

Covent Garden is situated “’way, "way down town’ in 
London. As ’way down town, for example, as is the City 
Hall or Old Trinity Church in New York. This location is 
one of the despairs of poor Mr. Grau’s heart, and not the 
the good 
Knowledge 
of its origin may perhaps help to poetize the matter a bit 
for him, and so soften its endurance till such time as new 


as a 





tions. 


slightest of the many grievous burdens which 


man’s broad shoulders are called upon to bear. 


and more appropriate quarters shall have been secured. 


eee 

Once upon a time Covent Garden was the site of a 

convent. In this convent among other prisoners was 

locked up a ycung and beautiful girl of wealth and fam- 

ily, who truly loved, as some women do, the man who 
loved her. 

Her “kind and loving” parents, however, who “saw for 


their daughter’s good,” as parents do, chose for her another 
man more fitting to her “name and station,” and conse- 
quently to their to make her sufficiently 
“happy” and themselves sufficiently proud. She, not being 
» see things in this same light, was 


the one idea 
able to bring herself t 
locked up in the convent with a view to bringing her “to 
reason.” 

Here nuns and priests, collaborators with the good par- 
ents, undertook (for a consideration, of course, and prom- 
ise of a slice of the wealth when secured) to bring about 
this result and restore the young lady to her “right mind.” 

(Among other means adopted to this end by the band of 
And by the 
economy of this proceeding added to the sums of money 
paid in by the parents of the “undutiful” child, was the 
Church enriched, the good priests and nuns fed and con- 


paid persecutors was “fasting and prayer.”’ 


tented, and the work went merrily on. 

When the unfortunate young creature who, after a time, 
came to believe herself really a ‘wicked sinner,” cried out 
in her anguish ““What shall I do ‘my sisters?’ what shall 
I do?” the 
finger nails joined together: 
pray that your hard heart may 


sisters” answered in slimy accents, with soiled 


“Pray, my child, pray 


yield to the wishes of your rightful and proper ‘owners,’ 
your parents and your Church!” 

But either the poor child did not pray rightly, or the Bon 
Dieu was on the side of the persecutors, or real Love was 


more watchful than usual of its own; certain it is no prog- 


ress was made by the gir! toward forgetting her lover. 
Finally, wearying of the senseless strife, one sad-faced 
dawn found her upon the floor of her “cell”—dead—by 
J 

ne;r 


own hand—leaving a document, willing not only all 


her wealth, but the value of all the prayers she had 
“wasted” to the propagation of Beauty and Love upon the 
face of the earth! 

And even before her poor wasted body was carried out, 
flowers, quantities of lovely flowers commenced to grow up 
all over the place, and among them at night it is said 
strange and beautiful music began to be heard. And the 
place came to be called with hushed breath: 

“The Covent Garden!” 

And from that day to this “Covent Garden” has been 
the abode of Love and Beauty, symbolized by Music and 
Flowers—one by the beautiful flower market, the other by 
the Opera House. 

* * * 

Readers of THE Musicat Courier are too well saturated 
with the pros and cons of American operatic operations 
to need here a discussion of the subject in its relation to 
the London house. It does not require any very subtle 
or penetrating observation to discover even at u glance the 
reflection of the former in the latter, with the added dis- 
advantage of inferior stage mechanism. Let all that pass 
to its own good time and place. “There is much to be 
said on the subject,” as poor old Tristram Shandy used to 
say to his wife. 

A word instead in relation to the charming and beloved 
personality of the good man upon whose shoulders the 
entire weight of this peculiar Anglo-American musical en- 
terprise has fallen. 

oe 

Many people in this world are compelled to do their 
best under circumstances which prevent that best from 
being the best there is to do. If ever worker was placed 
in that position it is Maurice Grau. That he may be him- 
seli author of the situation does not alter it as a situation. 
Of course, had he seen things as they now are seen, and 
had he been a totally different man from what he 1s, things 
might have been all different from what they are from the 
beginning. But miracles do not occur in this world, so 
voila, things are as they are. 

In any case he works with conviction, which cannot be 
Head, body, 
spirit, hand and tongue are seldom still, mind seldom at 
rest. Indeed, if the man knows one hour of complete re- 
pose in the solar year, only God and himself are aware oi 
the fact. His personal pleasures are but few; many selfish 
thoughts have not time to dwell with him. Devotion to a 
cause could not be stronger or more constant or more 
With that, all responsibility, financial and 


said of all, and he is a worker as are few. 


self-sacrificing. 
artistic, social, mechanical, in wholesale and in detail, rests 
with him. And credit comes to him only when things go 
ill. When all is well others share it willingly. 
That he keeps the thing afloat and moving at 
marvel in itself considering its unequal balance. 


all is a 
That it 
is a musical feature which attracts the attention of two 
hemispheres is certain; that by it the musical mind has 
been held to the sight and discussion of various features 
of musical import is in itself better than perfect ignorance 
or indifference; that out of the chaos of wrong and lack 
a new and more complete order of things will come is 
reasonable to expect; that so many. wise and strong musi- 
cal apostles see how this should come about is well, that 
public sentiment is day by day being invoked to aid in the 
new movement is encouraging; that the Government may 
be induced to follow the example of older and more cul- 
tured nations is devoutly to be hoped, and that all true 
music lovers, students, teachers, critics, artists, may join, 
clasp and hold hands together tightly toward this end till 
it is accomplished, is devoutly to be prayed for. 


But in the meantime it is, after all, Mr. Grau who has 
kept the subject open, who has stirred attention as to per- 
formances, repertories, artists, salaries, means for sustaining 
lyric drama, &c., who has incited students to study even 
vaguely and vulgarly as they do, and who has brought to- 
gether to our view some of the best existing lyric talent. 
That he has not deliberately gone to work with these philan 
thropic objects directly in view does not alter the fact of 
their existence; that new lights are dawning and new con 
ditions opening up which render this first work 
tawdry and insufficient does not diminish their value; that 
the good man has not been amusing, enriching or pleasing 
himself in the operation is, alas, but too evident. For my 
own part, I have an appreciation for scaffolding as neces- 
sary to all structure, and a great reverence and gratitude 
Mr. Grau has 


brush 


for all pioneers in all departments of life 
borne the brunt of operatic suggestion and conception in 
our country, and, it cannot be denied, given much pleasure 
and instruction to our people as well. We should feel sin 
cerely grateful and appreciative toward him. I, 
salute and thank him and shall ever revere his efforts and 


for one, 


his name. 

Added to this people over here speak with much earnest- 
ness of Mr. Grau for his strict and unshakable integrity, 
and for his kind and gentle disposition. Among his artists, 
high and low, rich and poor, but the same story ever—his 
generosity, largeness of spirit, kindly attentions to the 
wants and wishes of the humblest workers in his ranks, 
and an invariable courteousness toward friend and stranger. 
When one stops to reflect upon what he must have to un- 
dergo under his system between people, artists, employees, 
deadheads and tradespeople, all necessary, exacting, more 
or less selfish, and more or less capable or valuable, criti 
cism is silenced by sympathy, and “He hath done what he 
could” involuntarily takes the place of “Why does he not 
do thus and so?” He is looking well, is philosophic, not 
cynical, as one would imagine a man in his position, and 
most hopeful always. To imagine that he has no artistic 
dreams and sensibilities, personally, is a mistake and to 
do him injustice. He never could have engaged so long 
a time in an enterprise so fraught with labor and anxiety 
were he utterly without native sympathy for it. Besides 
his friends know him. His immense business ability over 
tops this in the mind of the public, that is all 

7 * . 


The chief lacks in the Covent Garden work are proper 
machinery, sufficient rehearsal and a powerful and authori 
tative stage manager, who, when he saw reforms and diffi 
culties, would accomplish instead of making excuses and 
apologies. But this would require money—money to pay 
man, to There 
should be part and ensemble preparation of chorus and of 
ballet, which evidently is not dreamed of here. But all 
that requires money and labor—money which no subscrip- 


such a and money pay his sub-workers. 


tion can ever assure, and labor which no one man or one 
nature could ever govern. 

In Paris, where all this underwork is done to perfection, 
other things are lacking, and here, where there is much, 
other things again are to be desired. As 
in everything else musical, there must come reorganization 


And so it goes. 
and evolution, and 
growth and evolution are taking place all the time. 

Meantime in London, as in New York, discussion is go 
ing along all the time among the public as to the pros and 
cons of the matter 


Reorganization is forced by growth 


Society ladies, who never think, cannot see what im- 
provement could be necessary in a function which so ad- 
mirably frames their decollété and aigrette. Then there is 
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“the mass,” indignant or regretful because they are com- 
pletely shut out from an enjoyment which all could love 
and find pleasure in. 

Among the various complaints heard to right and left are 
these: 

The season is too short. 
not all, the entire year. 

We cannot go often enough on account of the prices. 
seat from which to hear 


We want opera almost all, if 


We can never have a decent 
and see, even when we pay, what is for us, big money. 
treated to “Hamlet” performances with 
Hamlet left out. There are X nights and Y nights and Z 
nights, having prices much higher than the ordinary. But 
when we go X is sick, Y is mad, Z is absent, and we are 
out so much, for there is no restitution. 

Operas we wish to see, and which we go expressly to 
see, are being constantly changed for those we do not care 
for, because that opera is attached, not to a musical com- 
It is a tenor’s opera, a so- 


We are the 


poser or story, but to a singer. 
prano’s opera, a contralto’s opera, a part of their baggage, 
as dressing, good looks, wigs, &c., not a work of art by a 
musical creator. So when the singer goes to bed, to beach 
or to battle he carries his opera with him, and those who 
wish to hear that opera, and have paid to hear it, must con 
tent themselves with another, whatever that other may hap 
pen to be. 

Then there are musical people here and there who cor- 
plain of certain lacks of musical completeness and finish, 
unworthiness of tone, of phrase, of ensemble, of orchestral 
finesse and conscience, of slovenliness and loose ends, even 
by the most expensive of the employees, all things, of 
course, which are inevitable to unrehearsed and unequally 
balanced performances. Artistic again fird incon 
gruities of scenery, dressing, arrangement and chorus ac- 


souls 


tivity or imacitvity, &c. 

Each of these complaints has been actually voiced in 
conversation in the hearing of the writer; they are not 
fancy sketches. But asks in all Who 
under heaven, and under the circumstances, could change 
or obviate these things? It is to the not 
to the manager, that we should look for the reply, and the 
circumstances will be changed before many years 

As to details of seating, air, ushers, cloak rooms, car- 
riage manipulation, &c., there is an apparent thoughtful- 


one Seriousness, 


circumstances, 


ness, a forethought and intelligence that is a century be- 
yond that found in Paris entertainment, and for which a 
public should be devoutly thankful. Entr’ actes are short, 
ushers are young, quick, intelligent men in place of those 
abominable old, stupid, flesh pots who make of amusement 
in Paris a burden. That the dark ages, the 
“claque,” is absent (shame on Paris to keep it.) There 


relic of 


are comparative air and place, and the performance closes 
at a reasonable hour, making return to the place an antici- 
pated pleasure, not a penance 


As to the artists, there is a vast accumulation of gift of 
one kind or another among them, but few of them for one 
cause or another do themselves justice. The general effect 
is of a general unserious amateurishness that is far from 
convincing. 

To begin with, they are all, or almost 
them, branded by consciousness of the audience 

This, of course, ends all delusion, illusion, conviction 
and everything else necessary to successful interpretation 
Creating illusion around a stage story is an exceedingly 
difficult and delicate matter, requiring an accumulation of 
qualities and talents and trainings, first of which stands 


everyone of 


total oblivion, real or simulated, of the people looking on 
This is one of the most powerful tools of the actor over 
the audience—forgetfulness of the latter. 

This is one of the most natural and self-evident of the 
laws governing impressiveness or conviction. How would 
it look for one meeting a friend from whom he had been 
long separated, to express in most fervid and earnest terms 
his delight and surprise, while with his eyes he was exam 
ining the passersby and seemingly interesting himself in 
details of their faces, dress and manners? How much im- 
pression of the sentiment expressed would be conveyed 
to an onlooker? Yet how much more obviously impossi- 
ble is this when the most profound and dramatic senti- 
ments are supposed to be raging in the breast—love, hate, 
remorse, jealousy! 

“My heart is broken; I am going to die of despair!’ 
(Yes, Lady de Grey is there; I am so glad.) 

“This remorse, this jealousy (the princess is arrived) is 
tearing my heart out of my bosom.” (Who is that with 
Mrs Ronalds, I wonder?) 

“Ah! how I love thee; thou art all on earth for which I 
live!” (Good evening, Mr. Rotschild; I remember that 
fine dinner last evening.) 


“Thou fiend incarnate!” (three pink corsages in a row) 


“I plunge this dagger in they breast!” (only for empty 
boxes on that side.) 

“For my country (box 1) I leave thee (box 3), my dear- 
est friend (gallery), death (orchestra stall 11) alone (or 
chestra 20) end 35) 
suffering (gallery); I go (box 7), for honor (box 9) calls 


stall will (back orchestra stall this 


me” (back to stage). 
1] i 


Ternina is the one of the troupe who most of all minds 


her business and lets the audience alone. Saleza is much 


better than the others about this. There are times when 


Miss Macintyre lets the audience go and they are her times 


of best successes Melba, of course, is the very worst ol! 


this. So annoying does she become at times 


ls the inclination to ask her please to mind 


all about 
that one fee 
her business and let you enjoy the story. Susanme Adams 
Mrs 


is better, but not free from the taint. Homer does it 


very much. Susan Strong is not so bad in some roles. Ed 
ouard de Reszké harms his work immensely by it. Jean 
does it, too, but unobtrusively and under cover. Plancon 


is as bad as Melba. Scotti does it badly, so does Dippel, 


De Lucia less. Gadski at times shakes her role complete 
ly off when she imagines “her part” done. So bad is this 
malady in the troupe that one may see even the orchestra 
director beating time while looking over his shoulder at 
stand stiff 
the 


the boxes. As for the chorus, they just and 


gaze, as though they were the spectators, house the 
Stage. 

Talking with each other would be infinitely better than 
this looking about, as it might at times seem natural like 
Stage business. 

How would it seem for a minister who was making an 
extempore prayer, in fervid accents and dramatic intona- 
tions, to be seen peeping about among the congregation 
examining the new fall cloaks and bonnets, and deciding 
who was who in the congregation? 

This is the greatest flaw upon the troupe, the most ap 
parent, most annoying, and most damaging to themselves 

Aside from this, an evident weakness among the “solo- 
ists,” especially the women, is lack of consecutive imagina 
tion. They do things at times which would be absolutely 
impossible to the person they sought to represent before 
This that 


mother, lover, betrayed or betraying) seem three or four 


or after makes one woman (queen, slave, 


different types of women during the evening. It shows a 
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] 


| 
lack 


oi thorough comprehension of the character, a lack 
of conviction as to personality, a lack of consecutive im 
agination. 

Melba, of course, gives the least pleasure in this regard 
and the most distress. In fact, she shows no imagination 
at all. Watching her perfunctory and flippant stage man 
ner in the face of a serious impersonation, gives the same 
feeling as when watching one of those French servants dust 
a room (laden with dust) by tapping and flipping the 
points of the furniture with a tiny feather plumeau. Su 
sanne Adams is much more interesting, having a winning 
natural manner, facial expression and a realness that seems 
Miss ‘Macintyre does many things warmly, but 


He 


voice 15 


to grow. 
Bensande pleases and deservedly 
is French Her 
agreeable and one feels grateful to her somehow without 


does not sustain 


Bauermeister is a_ vaillante 
getting from her very much pleasure 
Miss Clementine de Vere has great natural talent, an ex 
cellent “organization” for the stage, a valuable disposition, 
is serious, industrious, is keeping her voice well, but shows 
lack of stage experience and practice or of early training 
action, &c. This last is true of Mrs 
whose superb contralto voice merits better physical 


The pet and mascot 


in pantomuimic gesture, 
Homer, 
training than evidently she has had 
of the company and also its soubrette is little Mademoiselle 
Scheff, who is all that is piquant, bewitching, vivacious and 
One can scarcely see why “Herr Dippel” as a 
name has Here 
sympathetic Hans Sachs, a typical German type, but he too 


attractive 
become so familiar 3ertram is a most 
the audience when he ought to be looking at men 
tal pictures in his role. The names Gilibert, Viviani, Prin 
gle, D la T Dufriche, &« 
grams. In distinct and uniform conception, 
source and in perfect obedience of the body to the claims 


looks at 
ur , are frequently on the pro 
in physical re 
of the mind, the De Reszkés are easily kings of the entire 
troupe. 


Mr 
of names which do not represent much, either to the finan 


One feels almost sorry fot Grau in reading the host 


f the but all of whom have 


cial or artistic side « enterprise, 
to be dressed and paid whether the weather is bad or good 

One thing—the English ballet girls cannot compare in 
They are too heavy and serious 
too. Women 


soft cushions 


dancing with the French 


and unmysterious. They all have knees, 


should never have “knees,” only nice, round 


with dimples in them 
watch the three different types ot 


It was interesting to 


orchestra directors, Monsieurs Mancinelli, Plon and Pau 
Mr 
t people 


two orchestra seat 


Paur makes too much fuss in conducting. One or 


said that he fatigued them. M 


Plon is steady, grave and German-like and at times rather 


nice and supple, 


but with an air that it is all 


rigid and colorless M. Mancinelli is 


good-humored and quiet an old 


which he wonders that people keep up such an 
interest. Mr 


of the work 


story in 
Stedman's chorus is one of the best features 


>, 2 
suggestion Ire 


that the 
Just what 


\ large question 15 opened up by the 


quently heard among these English people lay 
] . & ) 


of “Tosca” is “too ferocious to be set to music 


should not be set to music would form an interesting bit 


of discussion in a musical association, or, indeed, in the 
Musica CourRIER 


“ferocious ‘T 


columns of Tut 


The osca’”” has meantime been one of the 


successes of the season. One of the most comprehensive 
critics of it said, among other things: 
“It is singularly lucid. There is but little in it that 


can be regarded as common, both to Italian and German 
mation as a key to 


opera. It does not offer decla 
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14 
phonic music, nor vice versa. It does not follow the old 
operatic lines into matters of detail. It is modern in that 
all is subordinate to the changing situations and emotions 
Its long reaches of tender and passionate 
melody, intense climaxes, and a disposition to proceed 
link it with the old Italian 
sufficient modifications to make it 
Nothing more sinister has ever been 


of the stage 


broad and direct lines 


there 


upon 
style, but are 
thoroughly modern. 
achieved in music than the scene in which Scarpia presses 


his suit.” 


Mr. Grau should feel highly complimented by the fact 
that the house remained well filled and attentive to the 
ast note on the last night, and that with heat ranging 
rom 80 to 90 in the shade. Another flattering expression 
was the universal regret on the rumor that he thought oi 


resigning his position 


“Faust’’ was given eight times, “Tannhauser,’” seven; 
Lohengrin,” six; “Romeo” and “Carmen,” five each; 
‘Aida” and “Tosca,” four; ““‘La Bohéme,’ three times. 


Each of the four works of the “Ring” were given twice. 
The “Meistersingers,” ‘Don “Cavalleria,” 
‘Pagliacci,” “Fidelio,” “Huguenots,” “Lucia ’ and “ Rigolet 
Sixty-seven perform- 


Giovanni,” 
to” twice and “The Barber” once. 
ances were given in all, of which Wagner had twenty-five 
and Gounod thirteen 


By tacit etiquette in England opera is permitted as an 
“amusement” when many other forms of entertainment 
are denied the London élite. This accounts for the ex- 


cellent average record of the season during this sad and un- 
year. It that the death 
of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg did not occur till the day 
after closing, as this would have closed an interesting and 
of London unknown to New 


fortunate was fortunate, indeed, 


attractive leature opera in 


the presence of royalty. 


York, namely, 


This last is a great encouragement to the work here 
It “sets the pace,” so to speak, for London scciety and 
makes Covent Garden a la mode. The Princess is sin- 


cerely fond of music, and seldom misses a representation 
during the season, coming early, staying late, and paying 
the best attention. She is always accompanied by several 
of her numerous relatives, and her Prince is usually of the 
party. When the royal box is too crowded with petticoats 
“omnibus box” of 
his big back 
against the side, his big elbow upcen the plush and his big 
_he watches the play with apparently 
FANNIE EpGar THomas 


the big fellow drops down into the big 


the Rothschild’s 


underneath, where, with 


glasses to his 


eyes 


ibsorbed interest 


Felix Fox. 


a letter to William Knabe & Co., Felix Fox, writing 
from France, announces that he will give a concert in 


-_ 


Paris early in October 
S. G. Pratt Back from Europe. 

S. G. Pratt, the pianist-composer, has returned from 
Ikurope, having the spent the summer in Holland, the 
Rhine country and Switzerland, with a week each in 
Paris and London. He will devote himself to teaching at 
the West End School of Music, 176 West Eighty-sixth 
street, of which he is the principal, and will also give a 
number of Chopin analytical recitals, the dates and pro 


which will be announced later. 


TH 
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Feuchtinger, a Successful American 
Musician. 


SKILLFUL and successful musician, Eugene 
Feuchtinger, director of the Conservatory 
Or of Music at Hiram, Ohio, and head pro 
fessor of music at Hiram College, received 

at the opening of the new fall term letters from his former 
pupils who had secured excellent positions as teachers in 
schools throughout the country. Several of Feuchtinger’s 
pupils also aspire to do concert and recital work, and 
among the most gifted and ambitious of these is Miss 
Alice Crane, of Garrettsville, Ohio. Miss Crane is now 
in Berlin preparing to continue her studies under one of 
the prominent German masters. One thing is certain— 
the young woman will not have a lot of things to unlearn 
3eing one of Feuchtinger’s special pupils. her American 
teacher has evidently spared no pains to give her the 
benefit of his own thorough and solid musical training. 
When Miss Crane played recently before a critic from 
Tue MusicaL Courter her performance revealed a fin 
ished and rounded technic, a big and limpid tone and 
healthful and musical interpretation, and all of this truly 
reflected Feuchtinger’s schooling, and that musician may 
for the young woman’s good 
freedom mannerisms also 


claim the credit 
points. Sincerity 
marked Miss Crane’s playing 
so promising at the beginning, showed a‘studious nature, 


justly 
and from 


This pupil, by no means 


and was thus encouraged to make something of herself 
her conscientious and enthusiastic teacher 

Like many other sensible men, Mr. Feuchtinger does 
not believe it necessary for ambitious and talented girls 
In the case of Miss Crane. how- 


by 


te go abroad to study. 
ever, Mr. Feuchtinger approved of the idea of her going to 
Germany. 

“She needs the atmosphere,” 
a letter to a New York friend. 

Born and raised in a Western village and living most of 
his life in an unmusical community, it was doubtless wis- 
dom to take her to Berlin, for there she will acquire the 
artistic im- 


wrote Mr. Feuchtinger in 


breadth and experience which her present 
maturity demands. But were the need only more ad 
vanced pianistic effort there would be no one better 
qualified to give this than Mr. Feuchtinger, with whom 
Miss Crane studied three years 

This pupil’s repertory includes Saint-Saéns’ Concerto 
No. 4. But she has been well grounded in the classics 
plenty of Bach and Beethoven. Among the compositions 


she plays ‘really well are Schumann’s “Kreisleriana”; 
Chopin’s Grande Polonaise, op. 22; Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian March” and the Saint-Saéns Concerto. During 


her last term with Mr. Feuchtinger Miss Crane took up 


Moszkowski with enthusiasm She now plays this 
Russian composer’s “Moment Musical,” op. 1, No. 2, 
and the “Brillante Valse,” in E flat. She does well, too, 


scme little things by MacDowell. 

Besides being one of the best teachers on the piano in 
the West, Feuchtinger is also acknowledged to be one 
of the most skillful teachers of the voice. It is rare that 
one teacher is successful in both branches. 

Following are some published opinions of Feuchtinger’s 
standing as a teacher and performer: 
an artist by hereditary 
gift and irresistible native bent in every of 
fine Given life and health, a famous future 
Feuchtinger.—Daily News, Salem, Ohio. 


To the dullest sense is manifest the artist 


instinct his obviously 


nature. awaits Eugene 


That and fully understands 
beyond question.— Review, Alliance, Ohiofl 


he is a genius the art of music is 


Mr. Feuchtinger’s explanations and analyses are those of a cul 
tivated scholar; he is a smooth and facile speaker, with an apt flow 


of language, and his study of the subjects he brings before his 
hearers has been thorough and impartial.—Press, Cleveland, Ohio 
The performance last night was never surpassed by anyone in 
this city —Daily Journal, East St. Louis. 
Professor Feuchtinger has established a reputation as one of the 


best teachers of Ohio, and surely the performance of his pupils at 


recitals verifies the statement.—Daily Massillonian, Mas 


Ohio 


various 
sillon, 
The entertainment magnificent Professor Feuch 
tinger evidently has made a life study of his subject; he treats it very 
to please an audience. His 


music full Herald, 


was a success. 


brilliant 
Salem 


and knows how 


the 


interestingly 


playing brought out 


Ohio. 


in its power 





He possesses great musical abilities. A large audience, with many 
outbursts of applause, showed their appreciation of the fine music 
Repository, Canton, Ohio. 


The splendor and brilliancy expressed sent a perceptible thrill 
through the audience. The audience was loth to leave, and the 
highest compliments were expressed on the recital.—Intelligencer 


Wheeling, W. Va 


Hearing one of these lecture recitals, to the preparation of which 
the professor 


to seeing a Wagner 


has brought the best of ripe musical scholarship, is 


opera in the completeness, what listening to the 


fine reading of a Shakespearian play is to witnessing its representa 


tion upon the stage.—Prof. A. C. Pendleton in Bethany, W. Va 
Collegian. 
He kept the attention and admiration of the audience throughout 


Daily Times, Columbus, Ind. 

His interpretation of the music in the light of his explanation was 
giving a 
same time demonstrating the fact 


wonderful musical 
that 


Register 


most interesting, clear insight into a 
and the 
Feuchtinger is a pianist of uncommon ability. 


W. Va. 


work, at Professor 


Wheeling 


What Leading Musicians Say. 


Eugene Feuchtinger is a very capable and talented musician and 


teacher, one who is alive to his professional duties and obligations 
Wilson G. Smith, Composer, Cleveland, Ohio 


You are an artist by nature.—Nelly Stevens, Concert Pianist, Ch 
cago, Il, 
I anticipate a great success for your musical lectures. You show 


in them a large amount of knowledge and a complete mastery over 


your subject.—Constantin Von Sternberg, composer, lecturer, concert 
pianist, Philadelphia, Pa 

I certainly consider Eugene Feuchtinger to be a very rare prize 
as a teacher of voice or piano, or both. It is very, very seldom 
that the combination of talents and executive ability that he pos 
sesses can be found. It is not often that | can indite so unqualified 
an indorsement.—John Howard, Voice Teacher, Physiologist and 
Critic, New York 


Hattie Pettee Foster. 


rhis singer, who made such a pronounced impression 
at one of the Brooklyn Institute concerts last year, has 
under Madame Clauss, improved during the 
that she is in far superior form to last year 


summer sé 
She has now 
an entire control and a tone volume surprising, singing at 
all times most artistically. Her singing of Senta’s ballad 
from “The Flying Dutchman,” is most dramatic, 
Sullivan song (MS.), "Til the 

Year,” is one of her effective Mrs 

range is unusual, and especially are her low tones organ 
like; throughout the voice there is perfect evenness, 
the quality is distinctly lovely. It is possible a date will be 
made for her again with the Institute, and other engage 


and an 
End of 
Foster's 


unknown “Gone 


the songs 


and 


ments are developing. 
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The Late John Hopkins. 


HERE passed away on Monday last, at Roch 

S| |p ester, full of years and quiet honors, an ac- 
complished organist, John Hopkins For 

more than forty years he had played the great 

organ in Rochester Cathedral, and had seen no less than 
six bishops and three deans come and go beneath the gilded 
arches of his organ loft. Brother of another famous mu- 
sician, Dr. Hopkins, late organist of the Temple Church, 
he had himself taught the art and science of his mighty 
instrument to Sir Frederick Bridge, of Westminster Ab- 
bey, and many another renowned master of the stops and 
It is no small matter to be a great and skillful 
organist. Those who best know will tell us that the organ 
presents more difficulties than any other musical invention 
its 


manuals 


way of even a sound elementary mastery of 


It is easy enough, they say, for a properly gifted 


in the 
marvels 
person to play a hymn tune correctly, taking the bass with 
the pedals, the tenor with the left hand, and the two upper 
But when it comes to a fugue of 
Mendelssohn, or a grand, 


parts with the right 
Bach, or 
elaborate anthem piece of Handel,, or Haydn, or Purcell, 
of the 


one of the sonatas of 


craft can do justice to the 
and to the 
There is 


then only a past master 
glorious creation at the command of his fingers, 
into his 


at the same time in the 


composer who has put his soul score 
so much to think of and to do all 
case of the organ It asks years and years from anyone 


of even good capacity to be able to play with confidence 
and accuracy on a fine organ passages of merely moderate 
elaboration. To bring forth the full majesty and power of 
the player must possess; along with 


of the 


a cathedral instrument 
personal gifts of a special kind, a just knowledge 
complex and susceptible machine at which he sits 
What knows or dreams 
introit,” or a beautiful “voluntary,” or a melodious chant 
about manuals, 


the 


the casual listener to a noble 


about the dulciana stop, or the salicional ; 


nd flue and reed-pipes; about the open and 


topped diapason; or of the difference between the “‘great 


pipes, 





organ,” the “swell organ,” the “choir organ,”’ and the “solo 
gan’ What wotteth he of “bourdon” and of ‘“‘double 
trumpet,” of “mixture, sesquialtera, cymbal, scharf and 


ornet” of the gamba, and the keraulophon, and the thirty 


two foot stops of the pedal? What to him are “fan 
rames” and “roller boards,” “couplers,” “stickers” and 
entils,"’ and what cares he if Mendelssohn said, “I wish 


eight foot and sixteen foot 
Yet the 


grammar of the great instrument to the accomplished and 


everywhere, even in pianissimo 


together, except in the sixth sonata’? this is 


experienced organist, who has all the hard words on his 


tongue tip—knows every note and pitch of his “kist o’ 
g 1 

whustles,” and undersiands how to balance the stops, and 
equilibrate the colossal voices of his charge; for an organ 


which is capable of such divine and spirit-stirring effects 


the music yearning like a god in pain’’—is also capable of 


the wildest and most alarming extravagances of sound and 
mmbination, if a skilled hand does not govern its tertias, 
ind quintas, and octa 
Yet it was not of the scientific side of organ playing that 
e were thinking in drawing attention to the demise of 
John Hopkins. Rather was it with admiration and envy 


life of such tranquillity, refinement and high as 


ior a 


ciations that we spoke of his long career of duty in the 


organ loft of Rochester Cathedral, and his four-score 
years of happy and respected life rhe last time he played 
upon the instrument which he understood so well was 


when he performed Chopin’s “Funeral March.” on the oc 


casion of the death of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 


Must he not have recalled to his musical consciousness, in 





The 
Address: HENRY 


his own hour of departing breath, the exquisite strains of 
that threnody, tenderest, most delicious of funeral composi 
tions, and with so much of secret joy in its sorrowfulness? 
The mind takes pleasure in meditating on a lifé like that 
of this good, gray old organist, seated, like Master Hugues 
of Saxe-Gotha, before manuals, hearing the 
finest of music and producing it himself. As Browning 
makes the ancient master say, “Sorrow is hard to bear, and 
sufferer his 
But God keeps a few of 
Let the 
know!” In an 


his beloved 


doubt is slow to clear; Each says his say, 


scheme of the weal and the woe 


us Here whom He whispers in the ear; others 


wrangle and welcome: ‘tis we musicians 
age of wars and rumors of wars, of turmoil and troubl 
and money getting and wild, worldly scramble, here was 
one serene, contented human being, living in and by and 


for his glorious art of music—happy in its solace and its 


splendor—content if he could nobly interpret the noble 
things he had to play 
How could anyone—let alone a good musician—dwell 


for forty years and more in constant hearing of the stately 
and lovely church music and not become silently saturated 
with the beauty and the peace and the holiness of chant 
and anthem? It was his duty to lead and direct 
and Saints’ days, the little army of choristers, in their white 
or concerted piéce, or solo, | 


Sundays 


ne 


coats, who raised chorus 
which bore inscription, “Sing to 


Time 


the vox 


neath the entrance gate, 
the Lord with a Psalm of Thanksgiving.” after time 
his fingers flying from manual to stop humana 
tromba, clarion and clarabella obeying him like humble 
eloquent slaves—he had to make his organ and his choir 
pour forth on the eager ears of the congregation the ma 
jestic triumph of the “Hallelujah,” the solemn sweetness of 
the “Comfort Ye, Comfort Ye 
elation of “How Lovely Are the Messengers,” the melting 
pathos of “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth,” or that 


“Oh, that I Had Wings Like a 


My People,” the exquisite 


ethereal anthem of Haydn 


Dove,” where the inspired melody really seems to soar up 
ward and upward as on silver wings. It could not pos 


sibly have been an ordinary life which was lived amid such 


sounds and surroundings: and it was not an ordinary life 
Good old John Hopkins ] id picas 
in his quiet career utterly unknown and undreamed 


He had his triumphs 


and mpensations 


res 


of by 


the vulgar and noisy world 
those 
implicitly obeying his contr 


moments when, the 


1 and 


his signal victories—at happy 


grand organ rolling 
forth its full soul of sound, the old organist was 


to tl 


onscious 


ie splendid 


Who 


of giving complete and solid justice 


melodious conceptions of some great old composer 


then in 


can measure what joy was the spirit of the gray 
haired organist when, under his touch, the wonder ype 
and reeds swelled into thunderous ecstasy, or sank into 


soft appeal? Death could only prove a passing change fot 
littl master of all 


From the Li 


one who has but little nearer to the 


gone a 


music, to the master of all sing 


ng 


Daily Telegraph. 


Finkel Pupil’s Success. 

W oodward a 
pianist (a pupil Dr. Willian 
the May Irwin ¢ 
Mme. Le 


» juare 


former St. | 


(Anne 


ficient 


ul amateur! p! 


Mason), has been 


having developed 


for 


engaged ‘ompany, 


Finkel, so that she 


nas 
Micaela in 


handsome 


under 
with the Castle 
She 1s ol 


her voice 


Company as 


appeare d 


times past ommanding stature a 
1 


girl and is sure to reflect credit on her teacher 


Cary’s *“* Captive Sunbeam.” 


This song. sung by Perry Averill with great success 
has been published by Luckhardt & Belder Other songs 
by Mr. Cary will soon appear 
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Harold Bauer. 


USICIANS in the United States will extend 





to Harold Bauer a cordial welcome He 
will be certain of large audiences in all the 
large cities, and it is the opinion of all that 
the young German pianist will make one the artisti 


successes of this generation 


In many European cities he has created a whirl of en 
lisct 


thusiasm among the most « nating and exacting 
musical centres His gifts have been pronounced every 
where by the critics as nothing less than marvelou 
Following are some of the published criticisms on ‘hi 


public performances: 


In the fourth Philharmonic concert in Vienna an unknown pianist 
Harold Bauer, made his début with brilliant success He played 
Liszt’s E flat neerto and proved himself fully equal to the de 


and exact 


mands of this most difficult ing piece in the tender as 
powerfu issages E. Hanslick, Neue Freie Presse, Decer r 2 
1897 
Harold Bauer played the E flat major concert { Franz Liszt 
’ 





W ith is perfect technic, his beautiful singing touch, and h 
rhythmic energy, he drew forth everything that tl williant piece 
contains for general pian ffect Wiens Allgemeine Zeitung 
December 24, 1807 

After being Harold Bauer's piano evening, | do not hesitats 

describe n ne f the most importar nist Berliner 
Zeitung 

As soloist, Harold Bauer tained strong applause the beaut 

{ his ch, the ilvery br ancy of his passage work and 
always clear bravura, ay reminded u { that of Paderewsk 

leified in America.—Deutsche Zeitung, December 20, 1% 

At yesterday's Philharmonic concert a new piano vir Harold 
Bauer, played wit taste and beautifully mooth hnic Liszt 
concerto in E flat major, and gained general! applaus« Neuigkeit 
Weltblatt, December 21, 1897 

Harold Bauer | r Liszt's E flat major concert mpera 
ment and thoroug ned rtuosit and et wit y applause 

Deutsches Volk December 8&9 

Of € br an I ir rize fam 
teacher, Paderewsk i rtior 4 ssed he { f $ aster 

p He seems to be laden with electric and one wou r 

istonished f he t re rf trong 
racterized head blue park e ke f ‘ 
| t H r g enan x | i t 
the € 2g 1ostr ‘ ner fl 
« t t { d 
Liszt. He pla e Lisz t “ xtr 1 ry er 
n the ussages ar ende ene n the itilene It 

t a that t een a n player before r ame 

4 y tor « earne ir soult ' 
rasing I oY e energ f ay attrac H 
rrated t ea r et nee f f Faus er 1 
e I I beg he tud und end 
cis s if he , g M Kalbeck, Neé 
Wier Tage 

\ Har ] eat le g 
D minor ce Bra ’ pieces, ( B 

G minor and Liszt Hungarian Rhapsod N t ne 

‘ ! kf Her 
Shannah Cumming. 
nything relating to this singer ure to be olf inter 
| . er popularity and prominen¢ W he ‘ 

g New H 1 it the May Festival few montl 

he Evening Register said: 

Miss Cumming has oice { exceptior ur é metl | 
good, and intelligent de ery I 4 
her singing The sol “Hark SI Said x r 
finement and delicacy, and later the chi of De Fing 

‘ t ense r t ng H 

e bedside 1 har be ‘ 

delicacy 
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Mrs. J. K. Marsh gave a musical at Jeffersonville, Ky., 
on the 15th. 
Mrs. Grenside Dobson will give a series of students’ 


piano recitals this winter at Sioux City, Ia. The first was 


given at her residence, 960 Pearl street, September 24. 
Miss Grace Toy and Roy Tyler assisted. 
A concert was given at the residence of Mrs. Judge 


Turner, Van Buren, Ark., on the 20th, for the benefit of the 
Galveston sufferers, under the management of the faculty 
from the Bollinger Conservatory of Music, of Fort Smith, 
assisted by two professionals. 

A program was rendered at the opera house, Gainesville, 
Tex., early last month by Miss Bevie Bass, assisted by 
Miss Sites, Miss Lanius, Mr. Magee, Miss Russell, Mrs. 
Smith, Miss Bass and Mrs. Gallia. Mrs. Josie Gardner 
Edwards was the accompanist. 

A musical was given by Miss Amy Bertsch in her home 
on Mt. Vernon street, Grand Rapids, Mich., recently, in 
honor of Miss Bertha Stow. Those who participated in the 
musical program were Mrs. I. W. Barnhart, Mrs. Heber A. 


Knott, Miss Grace Gates and John Duffy. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Chambers entertained last week at 
a musical at their home, 623 Elm street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The event was in honor of Edwyn C. Woodhams. Those 
who participated were Mr. Woodhams, Mrs. May Bosley 
Lombard and the Misses Frances Leavens and Edith 
Forbes. 

The following well-known young people furnished the 
program given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Bailey, 
Princeton, Iil., last week: Misses Grace Harrington, 
Anne Richardson, Georgia Munger, Josephine Stoody, 
Winnie Banschbach, Eva Callinan and Mrs. Eva Wheeler- 
Newton. 

Mr. and Mrs. 


cently at their home at 


William E. Hendrichs gave a musical re- 
Twenty-fifth street and Washing- 
ton avenue, Terre Haute, Ind., in compliment their 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Merrill, of Hot Springs, Ark. 
Mrs. Merrill sang, accompanied by Owald Thumser, of St. 


Louis, 


to 


on the violin. 
Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was formally opened on the 20th by Albert 
Lewis Barnes, Tabernacle Baptist Chuch, Utica, N. 
Y. Mr. Barnes was assisted by Miss Anna _ Elizabeth 
Freeland, of Rochester; Robert Burton, 
William organist, and William J. 
panist 
Mrs 
recently at 


Ind., 


The new organ in 
of the 
tenor; 


soprano, 
Jarrett, Gomph, accom- 
a small and informal musical 
North Eighth Terre 
Miss Jessie Dunn, 


Gabriel Davis gave 
her 


in honor of 


home, on street, 


Haute, of Cc hicz ago. 


The program was furnished by Miss Dunn, Miss Jessie 
Perdue and Mrs. W. W. Ray. Mrs. O’Dell accompanied 
the singers. 

Dr. and Mrs. L. W. Denton, of Minneapolis, Minn., en- 
tertained on the 16th for Miss Clara Davenport, of Elmira, 
N. Y. Miss Davenport sang a group of songs. Mrs. A. W. 
Lansing accompanied her. Miss Jennie Louise Harris also 
sang, Miss Ethel Leck recited and Dr. Denton read an 
Music,”’ by Miss Grace Denton. 

given at the home of William Carl 
Pirsch, Gem City, Ohio, on the 14th, in honor of Miss 
Lillian Thomson, of Cleveland, who is the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. R. Williams. The program was quite infor- 
mally arranged, including numbers by Louis Waldemar 
Sprague, Erasmus Stribling Thomas and Miss Thomson. 

A musical was held at the home of Miss Mamie Kairns 
on North Oak avenue, Ansonia, Conn., recently. Among 
those present were Edward Sheehan and Lewis Rutter, of 


original poem on “ 
A musical was 


New Haven; Miss Catherine Gloster and Miss Marie 
McDonald, of Waterbury; Miss Eleanor Cravigan, Wil- 
liam and Thomas Dunn and J. J. Murphy, of Derby; 


Misses Ella and Catherine Meagher, of Ansonia. 
on the 17th at the residence of 
Atlanta, Ga., for the benefit of 
Klindworth Conservatory of Music, which Kurt Mueller 
and his asscciates have established in that city. The pro- 
gram was rendered by John Temple Graves, Miss Eliza- 
beth McArthur, Gustave William Pringnitz, Miss Grace 
Lee Brown, Kurt Mueller and Miss Theodora Morgan. 
An entertainment was given by the musical and elocution 
faculty of Baylor University at the Auditorium, Waco, 
Tex., last week. Professor Hoffman, director of the 
music department of Baylor, presided at the piano. Pro- 
fessor Schwatlo, also of the music department; Miss Bes- 
director of the voice department, and Miss 
director of the department of elocution, 


There was a recital 
William Lawson Peel, 


sie Finley, 
Nannette Heath, 
all took part. 

Those who participated in a recent concert at Manches- 
ter, N. H., L. Trudeau, conductor; Miss Thomp- 
son, accompanied by Miss Cashin; Miss McBride, Miss 
McAllister, Miss Rattigan, Miss McDerby, Miss Bloomey, 
Ed. Thompson, Miss Angeline Legendre, Armand and Re- 
gina Belisle, Miss Beatrice Legendre, Miss Esther Legen- 
dre, David Hill, accompnaied by Miss Josie Bloomey; Miss 
Belisle. 

An impromptu musical was given recently at the sum- 
mer home of Judge and Mrs. York at the Island, Los 
Angeles, Cal. There were selections Mrs. Soeger, 
Miss Kei Christin, of Los Angeles; Mme. Anna Strot- 
hotte, of St. Louis; Miss Jessie York, Mrs. T. J. Butler 
and General Butler. Among other guests that were pres- 
ent were: Mrs. R. Christin, Miss Hogaboom, of Los An- 
geles; Professor Chamberlain, of Pasadena, and Guy 
Roschke. 

Miss Gertrude Bauman 
formal musical given at her West Wheeling street home 
Lancaster, Ohio, complimentary to Misses Stella Leh- 
of Des Moines, Ia., and Elizabeth Carey, of Cleve- 
takifg part in the program were Misses 
Zelle Trimble, Helen Keller and 
present were Mesdames Charles 
Nellie Stella Lehman, 


were A. 


Gibeau, and Armand L, 


by 


was hostess recently of an in- 
in 
man, 
land. Those 
Carey, Margaret Eckert, 
Walter Scott. Others 
Eckert, G Zeisler, Misses 


Ga ain, 












Messrs. Wm. McKown, John Graham and Theodore Prox- 
mire. ; 

A concert will be given in Court Street Church, Flint, 
Mich., October 10. The principal feature of the program 
will be “In a Persian Garden.” The musicians will be 
Miss Carrie Belle Kingsley, soprano, of Cass Avenue M. E. 
Church, Detroit; Miss Clara Josie Jacobs, contralto, of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church; Wm. F. Bartels, of De- 
troit; John Archer, organist in Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, and J. B. Trowbridge, tenor and director of the 
Court Street M. E. Church choir, Flint. 

A complimentary song recital was given on the 12th in 
Heusner’s Hall, Findlay, Ohio, under the direction of 
Miss Kelly. Frank Firmin, Mrs. Waltermire, Miss Mabel 
Mitchell, Mrs. Will Kwis and Miss Renninger took part. 
A concert was given in Somerset, Ohio, on the 17th, by 


Mrs. Sheridan, Miss Brent, Mr. Chenowith, Mr. Rabon, 
Mr. Murdock, Miss Sheridan, Miss Frymute, Mr. Mason, 
Mr. Leonard, Mrs. Gebest-Rietz, Miss Merkle, Miss Maud 
Brent, Miss Bertha Brent, Mrs. Sheridan and chorus. 
Organist, Miss Gleason. 

On the 12th a number of music lovers were entertained 


at the Emil Enna Conservatory of Music, Des Moines, Ia. 
Professor Enna was at the piano, and was assisted by Pro- 
fessor Kasgard, violinist. Those present were Messrs. 
and Mesdames Joe Christy, F. W. Youngerman, Henry 
Lehman, Misses Rose Youngerman, Helen Youngerman, 
Marie Lehman, Cloe Welton, and Messrs. John and Webb 
Elliott, Herbert Carrow, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Lyford 
Warfield, Jennings Crawford, Carl Kahler, Jefferson Polk 
and Harry Youngerman. 

to give the town of Brook- 
field, Conn., a public library. The project has been pushed 
quietly forward for several weeks past, but a great ad 
vance was not made until the roth ult. when an entertain- 
ment was given by Prof. H. W. 
of music at the Congregational Church. 
had provided a fine program and he was assisted in carry- 
ing it out by Miss Marion Short, Miss Cecilia Stollberg, 
Miss Alice Carroll, Miss Grace Carroll, Miss C Aarup, 
Claude Selby, Ora Phillips and Max Krager. 

Mr. and Mrs. C Miller entertained a number of 
friends at their home Schuylkill Haven, Pa., on the 
17th. Among the number were Daniel Pugh and wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Weaver, Dr. J. D. McKinstry and 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Knittle, Misses Mame and Mar 
garet White, Carrie Betz, Miss Yeager and Howard Paul, 
of Pottsville; Miss Carr, of Roanoke, W. Va Miss 
Weaver and Messrs. Brown and Lundy, of St. Clair. The 
musically spent. Mr. Daniel Miss 
Miss Betz, Miss Miss 


A movement is under way 


Greene’s summer school 
Professor Greene 
Saia 


Geo 


In 


Pugh, 
Weaver and 


evening was 
Carr, Howard Paul, 
Yeager took part. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jasper Garst, of 412 Colfax avenue, South 


Bend, Ind., gave a musical early in September. The 
guests of honor were Miss Kreider and Noble W 
Kreider, of Goshen, Ind., and Charles Russell, of New 
York. Mrs. Charles Arthur Carlisle, Mrs. J. B. Birdsell 


and Mrs. Metta Hickox assisted in entertaining. The local 
musicians who participated were Mrs. George M. Stude- 


baker, Miss Thadessa Taylor, Robert Ogle and Mr. Mc- 
Henry. Mr. and Mrs. William R. Innes, Yonkers, N. Y.: 
Miss" Strong, Oakl land, Cal. ; l.; Miss Mills, Kalamazoo, 
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Mich.; Miss Nelson, Stillwater, Minn., and Mr. Bailey, 
of New York, were among the out of town guests. 

The beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Leander Raney on 
North Jefferson street, New Castle, Pa., was the scene of 
a musical early in the month when Prof. and Mrs. John 
Denis Mehan, of Pittsburg, two prominent musical people 
of that city; Miss Gertrude Clark, of Neshannock Falls, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Jones, of Pittsburg, were visiting 
in New Castle, and about fifty musical people of that city 
were entertained at the Raney residence. Professor and 
Mrs. Mehan sang, Miss Clark sang, and Mrs 
Miss Susanna McConahy, of New Castle, gave 


Jones and 
one or two 
piano solos. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Cole celebrated the birthday of 
their daughter, Miss Lillian Cole, at their home, No. 937 
Spruce street, Wilmington, Del., on the 12th. Miss Cole 
and James Gallagher gave the musical program. Among 
Misses Lillian Cole, Minnie Permar, 
Goldsboro, of Woodland 
Brink, Grace Hutson, 
Mabel Patchett, Lizzie Snyder, Thomas, Ella Wil 
kins, Ethel McCaully, Mary Evans, Ella Money, 
Myers, Sallie Hitch, Edith Connor, Mabel Pennock, Miss 
Henderson, Nellie Balwin and May Webb, of Middletown; 
Hern, Robert of Scranton, Pa.; 
George Everett, John Cole, Leroy Cole, Harry Godwin, 
Kate Kirnard, Charles Solly, Danna, George Ab- 
bott, Will Bevans, Fred Snyder, Leon Lord, Karl! Isenberg, 
Leroy Clayton, Robert Kramer, Abner Hoopes, Warren 
Wilkins, Charlie and Harry Dickerson, Alvin Roberson, 
Leroy Goslin, Harry Ward, Will Thomas, Milton Truax, 
Bradley Hyatt, Kates, William Gilling, Elwood 
Ross, Frank McCormick, James Gallegher, Joe Lydell, Ir 
win Bice, Mr. and Mrs. Hess and family, Mrs. Thomas 
Hutson, Miss Katherine Hayman and Mr. and Mrs. Cole 

Miss Olive A. Evers gave a musica! on the 21st at Stan 
ley Hall, Minneapolis, Minn 


those present were: 
Creta Hutson, Ida 
Beach, Del.; Jean 


and Mame 


Cross, Bessie 
Annie 


Lena 


Messrs. Byard Luden, 


Marvin 


Edwin 


The program was presented 


by Prof. Gustavus Johnson, Mrs. Rodney N. Parks and 
Miss Florence Burtis, assisted by Miss Abby Wheeler 
Mrs. D. B. Fotheringham gave a musical on the 11th 
at her home, 2128 Second avenue, Spokane. Wash., in 
honor of Miss Jean Bernadine Sargent, of Spokane, and 


Miss Mary Marshall Nickeus and Miss Elsie Nickeus, of 


New York Mrs. R. A. Glen, Miss Jean Bernadine 
Sargent, Mrs. Joseph H. Thomas, Miss Mary Marshall 
Nickeus, and Miss Nickeus took part. Those present 
were Miss Jean Bernadine Sargent, Miss Mary Marshall, 
Miss Elsie Nickeus, Mrs. Henry Brook, Mrs. John L 
Wilson, Mrs. Samuel Wells, Mrs. Daniel Dwight, Mrs 
Susie F. Willis, Mrs. Arthur Phelps, Mrs. Jerome Drum- 
heller, Mrs. O. G. Laberee, Mrs. G. W. James, Mrs. H 
G. Culbertson, Mrs. William O’Brien, Mrs. J. F. Sexton 
Mrs. S. Rigg, Mrs. Kate Robinson, Mrs. Harry G. Sum 
mel, Mrs. H. Allen, Mrs. William Butler, Mrs. W. J. C 
Wakefield, Mrs. Walter Pynn, Mrs. Jay Graves, Mrs. C 
Teichert, Mrs. C. F. Clough, Mrs. W. H. Wiscombe, Mrs 
Wm. A. Wright, Mrs. E. M. Shaw, Mrs. Robert Clark 

Taylor Mrs. George Crane, Mrs 


J. M. Burke, Mrs. McNaught, Mrs. F. Heine, Mrs. Skiles, 
Mrs. Geo. R. Dodson, Mrs. Eugene B. Hyde, Mrs. W. P 
Steichelman, Mrs. Wm. Hall, Mrs. Henry Richards, Mrs 


J. H. Spear, Mrs. W. M. Byers, Mrs. J. Cheney, Mrs 
W. S. McCrea, Mrs. Helen M. Hand, Miss Hand, Mrs 
John M. Semple, Mrs. C. H. Weeks, Mrs. J. M. Moore, 


Mrs. M. F. Mendenhall; Mrs. J. E. Daniels, of Northport; 
Mrs. A. H. Coe, Mrs. J. E. Foster, Mrs. H. Cook, Mrs 
Horace Kimball, Mrs. R. J. Hurd, Mrs. E. J. Snyder, 
Mrs. J. R. Taylor, Mrs. W. E. Cullen, Mrs. W. C. Ufford, 


Mrs. D. E. Wiley, Mrs. J. B. Sargent, Miss Annie Turner, 
Mrs. C. H. White, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, Mrs. Frank 
Graves, Mrs. Joe Childs, Mrs. Henry White, Mrs. G. O 
Nettleton, Mrs. R. S. Oakley, Mrs. W. A. Lewis, Mrs. I 
N. Peyton, Mrs. F. B. Pittwood, Mrs. Arthur Shaw, Mrs 


J. R. Taylor, Mrs. Martin, Mrs. J. R. Taylor, Mrs. Martin, 
Mrs. H. M. Stephens, Mrs. H. M. Herrin, Mrs. Herbert 
Yates, Mrs. W. A. Ritchie, Mrs. F. Branson, Mrs. Reid 
Mrs. S. E. Childs, Mrs. Jay Lawyer, Mrs. C. W. Veader 
Mrs. R. Dillingham, Mrs. J. E. Boss, Mrs. H. W. Fair 
weather, Mrs. H. C. Dice, Mrs. Herman, Mrs. Millard 


Hartson, Mrs. L. H. Prather, Mrs. Katherine Wade 


American School of Opera. 
School of Opera opened Monday of 


circumstances 


HE 
last 
The first class contains the following students: 
Fine, Miss Helen Kerr, Adele Rafter, Ella Devine, Kathe 
rine Colvin, Jean Lyman Cooper, Cora Williams, Pauline 
Johnson, Helen R. McDevitt, Francis Golden, Julia Kay 
ser, Elise Buford, Dewitt Mott, Walter H. Wheatley and 
Iver Anderson. William G. Stewart, genera! director, has 
the able assistance of Herman Perley as musical director 
> © Marwig, dancing 
and Louis Senac, fencing 
An evening choral class for opera ensemble, under the 


American 


week under the most favorable 


Beatrice 


Bennett, choral director; Egom 


direction of S. C. Bennett, is being organized, and will 
have rehearsals every Tuesday and Friday evenings. The 
new offices of the school at the Berkeley Lyceum on West 
Forty-fourth street are fitted with every convenience for 

seict 


professional productions, and this line of training is s 


ly adhered to by the school. 


Strauss to Receive a Hearty Welcome. 
A cablegram to Rudolph Aronson announces that Herr 
will leave Vi 


for sailing pet 


Eduard Strauss and his famous orchestra 
enna, October 7, reaching Bremen in time 
steamer Aller on October 9, arriving in New York for the 
Waldorf Saturday 
evening, 
for a grand serenade to be tendered Herr Strauss on 


gala concert and reception, 


20. 


Astoria 


October Arrangements are now under way 


the 
evening of his arrival by combined military bands 

Sousa, with his usual good nature, and as a compliment 
of October at 


11 


Eduard Strauss, will 
Pittsburg Exposition, arrange his program 


to on the evening 20 


the the 


so that 
compositions of the 


New 


major part thereof will consist of the 
Strauss family. Sousa regrets his inability to be in 
York and serenade his illustrious con frére 











Mrs. Hard, Mrs. W. H 





Metropolitan 





Music in Richmond. 


RICHMOND Va., September 28, 1900 






Cae HANGES in choirs, clubs and schools have 
xX been going on busily in September. One of 
LOS the men who is growing steadily as a musi 

cian and director is Walter Cabell Mercer. He 





is already one of the most popular men in the musical 
profession, or, indeed, in any prolession in our city 
Unlike the lawyer in the Canterbury Tales,” who 
seemed busier than he was,” Mr. Mercer is busier than 
he seems. He is director of the choir of the Second Bap 
tist Church and the trainer of the Sunday school of this 
church; director of the choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church and director the Wednesday Club Children’s 
Chorus He has directed the music of Miss Ellett’s 
School for Girls, and still holds this position, and con 
ducts classes at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Recently Mr. Mercer has been appointed director of 
music in the public schools of Richmond He enters 
upon the duties of his new position October 1! He is 
pecu iarly fitted to train classes of childret he 1 good 
disciplinarian, but understands how to manage children 
with gentle firmness, and quickly gains their confidence 

This appointment assures the succe music in our 
schools 

Many strangers attended the services at the Beth-Ahaba 
Synagogue on New Year’s Day The beautiful building 
was filled with reverent worshippers They were at 
tracted and held spellbound not only by the eloquence of 
the gilted rabbi, Mr. Calisch, but also by the musical 
service The pathetic music w ippea men and 
women of all creeds w is yn tl s supplemented 
by the organist’s compositior written specially for this 
service Jacob Reinhardt is the accomplished organist 
ind director The members ¢ the hoir are Mrs Rein 
hardt, soprano; Mrs. Knowles Mr. May, tenor 
Mr. Cardozo, baritone 

October 2 the Wednesday Club Chorus wi us usual 
be reorganized, and will begin work r the oncerts of 
the musical year 1900-1901 

V. E. Marston. 

V. E. Marston, the veteran vocal teacher, has returned 
to his studio, 53 West Twenty-fourth street, with a fresh 
equipment of health and energy for the season’s work, the 
outlook for which is highly encouraging Several new 
pupils have already secured dates, while the en e class of 
the past year is booked for the present season, thereby 
showing their evident appreciation of intelligent teaching 

Mr. Marston has recently written sacred one of 
which Let Not Your Hearts Be Troubled s pro 
iounced exceptionally fine and will soon appear in print 
\ dainty song, “Lips and Finger Tips has just been 
ssued 


School of Voice and Singing. 


GIACOMO MINKOWSKY, oirecror. 


a 


- 





SCHOLARSHIPS INCLUDE 





THE EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 


INDORSED BY 


THE LILLIAN NORDICA. 


MAURICE GRAU, Manager Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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— 301-302 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





DANNKEUTHER 
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15th SEASON. 1900-1901. 
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Modulation. 

ROM a mere connection of three or four chords 
to a glowing river of glittermg harmonies has 
this remarkable department of musical art 
grown. It is defined in the true text-book stylé 
‘the process of going from one key to another.” 
But does this definition really comprise everything now as- 
sociated with the word “Modulation”? By no means 
Why, it may even be so broad in its signification as par- 
tially to represent a composer’s individuality or his style. 
When we think of Schubert er of Chopin, do we not in- 
stinctively think of their wondrous modulations? Yes, 
modulatory art may mean the mere combination of a few 
unrelated keys, or the main characteristics of a composer’s 
method of writing. But even in its most primitive form, 


it exercises a certain sort of fascination. Even a student 





in harmony who inserts a dominant seventh chord between 
the C and G major harmonies experiences a real delight, 
and almost feels.as though he were a discoverer. And 
then when the knowledge of the expressive nature of dim 
inished seventh chords, of the pleading aspect of aug 
mented chords, of the beauty of chromatic and enharmonic 
progressions are his, with what interest he pursues his 

udies in key combinations! Now really the study of- 


armony begins to lose its dryness, and real flesh and blood 
ippears. Practice brings fluency and soon all stiffness van 
he Modulation for modulation’s sake exercises its 
charm 

(And here is where restraint becomes necessary. To 
rite merely for the purpose of displaying one’s resources 
n modulation is not the end of musical art. Some mod 
ern composers appear to think that such is the case; but 
they are quite mistaken. But to have ideas which ride with 


ease and elegance’ upon the graceful article Modulation! 
This is indeed a great gift! Add to these originality 


Now we are within the domains of world-entrancing 
genius. But we can add still further ‘here is the depth 
nd richness of tone of the modern grand piano; the 
crystalline clearness and perfect balance of the string quar 
et; the wealth of tone color of the orchestra Now 
lusic, as a transcendant art, shines in all its glory! 
Wealth of melody, richness of harmony, charm of modu 
ition, color of instrumentation—what a combination! 
But the union of these resources is reserved for the cre 
ative musician alone. The ordinary interpreter simply 


basks in the sunshine emanating from the composers. He 
may, however, examine into the methods which the mas- 


rs use in their modulatory devices and thus obtain an 


njoyment which, though not spiritually comparable to their 








reation, is yet only secondary. While progressions from 
to another were made by the great contrapuntal 

ters, yet these transitions did not conform to modern 
nodulation Bach and Handel (especially the 

really were the pioneers in this branch of art 
principles of key relationship, as we understand them 

»-d were developed to an amazing degree by Bach 
\lmost the «de ‘ n use at the present time are to 
n his worl His astonishingly free use of the 

y means came from the nature of his polyphony. 
treatment of parts, peculiar to Bach, resulted in those 
rdinary harmonic combinations which seem to be the 

f the mos advanced” modern composers. This 

me p ple is tl p and woof of the great music 
! Richard W ind in original combinations 
be said that the later master is in advance of the 

With the composers who followed Bach—Emanuel 

Hayd nd Mozart—modulation made comparatively 

res hese men were developing form and its 


nt, and giving to the world models which have been 


f | rt progress of future generations. 
| great g Beethoven, who alone caused the art 
ith great strides in expression and va 
e, had a remarkable influence unon the de 
Fe he means of modulation. The progression 
ther key a semitone distant—such a fav 
\ nlerns—is to he found in Beethoven’s 
early as his op. 7. In the finale of this sonata 


a beautiful transition from E flat to F occurs, which is 
fully as effective as the semitone modulations in Chopin’s 
third ballade. Schubert (who died one year after Bee- 
thoven) had a heaven-born genius for modulation. Many 
examples could be quoted from his works of modulations 
which are so individual in character as to be called “Schu- 
bertian.” Weber and Spohr were also fascinated by 
the charm of modulation, and some of the best evidences 
of their genius shine in this respect. Mendelssohn’s mod- 
ulatory moves followed closely along accepted lines with- 
out making any really new explorations. But Schumann, 
with his bold moves and characteristic rhythmic and poly- 
phonic features, gave to the world key progressions of 
striking originality. With Chopin, modulation was largely 
an expression of his individuality. Here we have the most 
exquisite blending of the differént hues of tone color. The 
keys almost insensibly’ fade into each other, the art in com- 
bining them being so great as to conceal the art. That his 
gifts in this regard were of the highest order is proved by 
the fact that there is scarcely a composer since who has not 
felt the magic influence of his modulations. 

While Liszt carried out considerable of the Chopin 
ideas of key relationship, yet there is much of novelty in 
his modulations. Indeed, some moves with him were such 
favorites as to fall into mannerisms. The same may be 
said of Gounod. Berlioz discovered some combinations 
which appeared quite new, although not always particular 
ly euphonious. Wagner’s mighty genius and profund in- 
tellect opened up new realms in tonal relations. He united 
the polyphonic treatment of Bach to a harmonic treat 
ment of the purest kind, and, by adopting chromatic and 
enharmonic progressions to an extent before unrealized, 
brought into existence effects of tone color that have all 
the charm of novelty. 

While certain critics bitterly combated Wagner’s ideas, 
yet the world at large accepted them, and they have become 
so universal that they are now recognized as law. Verdi, 
in his later works, has created some strikingly original ef 
fects in modulation. Grieg has also been an innovator, and 
has made moves from one key to another totally unrelated 
to it, without the means of modulatory devices to connect 
the harmonies. These appear sometimes positively ugly, 
yet they certainly have a fascinating effect. All the prin- 
cipal moderns, Dvorak, Goldmark, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, 
Tschaikowsky, Strauss, Mascagni, Leoncavallo and others, 
have successfully made excursions in the domain of modu 
lation until it almost seems as if the masters of to-day are 
really chiefly happy when they abandon the principal key of 
their works. However, there is always a limit to such 
things. That limit is largely regulated by public opinion 
It is seldom that this goes far astray, and if it does, it is 
for a brief time. It seems as though the great composers 
have exhausted the possibilities of modulation, but it has 
been the case with every epoch making master that he has 
discovered new beauties in tonal relations. May we not, 
therefore, confidently predict that the new century will be 
productive of some results in this direction which will be 
is beautiful as those which have arisen in the century now 
closing?—The Musician. (England.) 








Miss Gorse, of Newburgh. 

This prominent organist, vocalist and teacher has re 
turned from her European trip, during which she visited 
London, Antwerp and Paris. She did considerable sing 
ing while abroad, among other things delighting the 
passengers aboard the steamship Belgravia with her sing- 
ing of “A Dream of Paradise.” The first week of Sep- 
tember she spent at Dr. Strong’s, Saratoga. Miss Gorse 
is a vice-president of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
\ssociation, and has done good work in her town 





Bostonia Sextette Club. 

The Bostonia Sextette Club, under the direction of C. L 
Staats, the noted clarinetist. are to tour the Middle West 
and Southern States during November and December 
New England dates will be filled in January, February 
and part of March, being devoted to a tour in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 


Aschenbroedel Concert. | 


New York Musicians Contribute Their “Mite” to 
the Work of Relief for Galveston. 


NE of the second violinists, with disheveled hair, 
who played in the great orchestra at the Asch- 
enbroedel concert at the Madison Square Gar 
den last Sunday afternoon, rushing out to 

greet a friend, declared: 

“I never played under so many conductors in all my 
life. It was awful! How did it sound?” 

There were five conductors—six, if one counts Henry 
P. Schmitt, who conducted the orchestral accompaniment 
in Gwilym Miles’ number, the Prologue from “Pagliacci.” 

There were 400 in the orchestra—nearly 200 strings—-with 
Schmitt as concertmeister and Hermann Riedrich as leader 
of the ’cellos. 

This monster concert was arranged for the benefit of the 
Galveston sufferers, and while there were many unoccu 
pied seats in the mammoth garden, a substantial sum was 
realized. The Aschenbroedel will turn over the entire 
gross recipts to the work of relief. Out of its own treas 
ury, the Verein will pay all incidental expenses. Had the 
concert taken place at night, no doubt the garden would 
have been crowded, but at this season of the year that was 
hardly possible 

After the chorus of 1,500 sang “America,” Emil Paur 
made his appearance. He was received with enthusiasm 
and conducted with splendid vigor the “Rienzi” overture 
Considering that there had been only one rehearsal, the 
work of the orchestra was excellent under Paur’s baton 
Paur also conducted the orchestral accompaniment for the 
first soloist, Miss Hissem de Moss, who sang “With Ver 
dure Clad” from “The Creation.” The soprano also gave 
an encore, singing “The Holy City,’ by Stephen Adams 
Paur playing the piano accompaniment 

Herbert conducted Massenet’s "Scenes Neapolitan” and 


his “American Fantasia.”” Of course, the “Star Spangled 
Banner” inspired the audience to cheer 

Walter Damrosch conducted Handel's “Largo,” Wag 
ner’s “Kaiser March” and Strauss’ “Blue Danube.” Be 
sides leading the singers, Frank Damrosch conducted 
“The Pilgrims’ Chorus,” played by forty-four French 


horns, led by Herman Dutschke, who arranged the “Tann 
hauser” selection for the instruments 

The climax of enthusiasm, however, was reserved for 
John Philip Sousa. The famous bandmaster received an 
ovation as he mounted the conductor's stand, the musi 
cians joining with the audience in making his welcome 
pronounced. Sousa was the only conductor who had not 
rehearsed with the orchestra. He came direct from the 
train to the Garden, but the musicians met him more than 
half way. The orchestra played his stirring march until 
the building reverberated, and the concert ended amid 
cheers and a whirl of enthusiasm 

The committee of arrangements from the Aschenbroedel 
Verein included Robert Iverson, chairman; Carl Hackert 
William Hofmann, Robert Ruhlender and August Leder 
haus. 

The music committee from the Verein was composed as 
follows: Max Nassauer, Augustus Kalkhof, I. Siemerr 
George Loesch, C. F. Whitaker, H. Giese, S. Laendner 
R. Reitz and Jacob Hager. 

The business routine of the concert was ably directed by 
A. B. De Frece. In a footnote upon the printed program 
the Aschenbroedel Verein extends thanks to the Madison 
Square Garden Company and all firms and persons con 
tributing donations or services 


Mrs. Gertrude Luther Resumes. 

No. 1202 Carnegie Hall is the scene of this teacher's ac 
tivity as a teacher, she having spent the summer with that 
well-known voice authority, Warren Davenport. Mrs 
Luther has had much experience in oratorio, church and 
concert; some of her pupils occupy enviable positions as 
church singers, and Mrs. Luther will hereafter devot« 


most of her time to teaching 











Farewell American T 
; Including all the prominent cities from 


Maine to California, 
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Metropolitan Opera House, New York, Sunday Eve., Oct. 21. 
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Music in Florence. 


ITALIAN BRANCH OFFICF, j 


5 Via Rondinelli, > 
FLORENCE, Italy, September 15, 1900. } 


Benedetto Marcello, of Venice, who has lately 
been made an honorary member of tite Ameri 
Guild of 


Italian organist upon whom this honor has been conferred 


can 





Organists, is the first and only 


Maestro Bossi is pianist, organist, director and composer, 


and demonstrates excellence in each of these phases of mu 


sicianship, but as organist and composer he is more than 
excellent—he is superlative. The fame of Italian musicians 
of the more talented class is not very broad, from a latent 


adherence to conservatism on their part and the lack of the 


spirit of réclame 
This is the case of Enrico Bossi: occupying the director 


ship of one of the most important musical institutions in 
Italy, and being honored by his fellow countrymen with their 
conviction, continually demonstrated, of his rare and val 
uable musical gifts, he is yet comparatively unknown out 


of his Hi 


powers as organist place him among the two or three of the 


side native land interpretative and executive 


great artists, and as a composer of music da camera he is 
Thongh 


ilmost 


more than a peer of his fellow countrymen 


1 young man, his compositions evidence a sobriety and 


maturity of design and treatment which indicates the pro 
found technician in addition to the spontaneity and sun 
f In the program of Clarence 
Tue Musical 


in its entirety, figure a number of Maestro Bossi’s 


of a natural talent 


nines 
Eddy’s American tour, published in COURIER 
works 
A concerto for organ and orchestra was executed by Clar 
ence Eddy at the Chicago Auditorium March 17 and 18 last 
at the Kursaal on September 20 


performed a Cantata 


and repeated at Ostend 
last. The Riedel Verein, of Leipsic 
Oratorio March 14 last, the importance of which cannot be 
In addition to these he has written a num 
for da trio 
sonate con violino, canti lirici for one or more voices, &c 
at the Club Musicale. of Maestro Bossi 


program of his own compositions 


overestimated 


ber of compositions organ, music camera, 


Recently Como 


ffered the following 


Second Sonata, op. 117, for violin and pian« 











Allegro moderat Scherz A dagi Finale 
Dove, dove scintillanc 
\ Nerina, tor sopran from the Cant ric 
Visione 
Scena bacchica, for violin 
Sous les branches 
Similitudine, for sopran from the Cant ric 
Irio, op. 107, for violin, violonce and pian 
Allegro moderato. Larghetto (Dia Scherz nd Fina 
Executants—Olga de Prosper n; Pr G. Magrin lor 
€ Maestro Enrico Bossi, piar 
ended t ive 1ioted several of the new paper 
iticist on this concert with the idea of demonstrating 
the nyph Bossi attained as composer and pianist, and 
ilso to remark the success of the individual performers 
Unfortunately these papers have been mislaid and I can 
nclude only the following 
In Bossi we are glad to be ble t alute one of the 
trongest, one of the most exquisite of musical tempera 
ments which the Italian school can boast of to-day in the 
range of pure musi and the most genial, because, 1! in 


hnical richness he may have a rival in Giuseppe Mar 


tucci, we do not hesitate to say that at least in the realm 


of chamber music he excels him for melodic fluidity, free 


dom and spontaneous abundance of lir 


The Trio 


most perfectly written of that 


npid, sparkling vein 


(op. 117) made us marve It is the thing 


kind in recent times in Italy; 





and abroad has been meritedly appreciated as a gem 
There is force in the spirit of the first movement, nerve 
nourished by the blood of the classics; in the largo the 


melody expands with nobil and limpidness of delicate 


phrasing, and closes with a dialogue of intense expression 


(which was repeated yesterday evening), rushing then in 
to a finale of irresistible effect 

“The second sonata for violin is not inferior; on the 
contrary if in its entirety the force impresses one as being 


less upon a first hearing) there are 
the arpegg: 


the fugato 


in continuity (at least 


found exquisite details. rare and precious; 


surround the melody as in a mist of dreams; 


springs forth as naturally as an herb; a fugue, which de 


notes that in Bossi there is not only the inspiration of soft 


NRICO BOSSI, director of the Liceo Musicale 


ness but also the power of de who in managing the forms 


has a secure hand and profound conscience, dominated by 
an innate vigor of thought capable of being elevated in art 
to the most austere conceptions 

“In the pieces of greater brevity he is always the chosen, 
most finished artist. Let us note a passionate romanza fot 


violoncello; a minuetto, which seems the handiwork of a 


classic of 1700, with its perfect color of the simple sounds 
which belong to it: 


ited, he 


La Visione,’ for violin, as yet uned 


wanders in t azure, while the ‘Scena Bacchica 


rushes as an uncurbed dance in the meeting of the desired 


ked rhythm 





harmonies, while in varying notes of ma 


there burns a life which almost paints a reproduction of the 


Lupercali’ of Lazi Received with insistent applause, 


another piece was offered not included in the program, also 





of most finished device and fashion 

‘If the composer went in first line, as Bossi in this pre 
cedes, the performer is not less. He has a marvelous neat 
ness, touch brilliant and at the same time most delicate 
full of security, plastic in the rhythms, full of sentiments 
in the melody 

“In the Signorina de Prosperi the public resaluted an 
exquisite violinist, to whom the maestro could confide witl 
secure result the task of his passionate compositions, for 
the warmth that she gives them, and the limpid softnes 
of the expressive song. In the sonate for violin, as well 
as in the trio, with feeling and spirit coupled with that 
sobriety which the nobility of the style demands, she made 
most evident the exquisite themes and unfolded them with 
dexterity.” 

* * > 

Carita Morena, otherwise known as Miss Carrie Myers 
of Baltimore, whom I had the pleasure of meeting and 
hearing in Milan some few months ago, has recently had 
the rare honor of a hearing on the stage the world 
famous Teatro alla Scala, Milar Miss Myers, or in Italy 
more discreetly called the Signorina Carita Morena, has 
been studying with excellent results under the tuition of 
Maestro Antonietti, the of the already famous young 
iolinist of the same name, and having sung in concert ir 
the vicinity of Milan with such success that the direct 


de 


a privi 


of the impresa of the Teatro alla Scala, Gatti-Casazza 


sired that she have a hearing in the opera house, 


lege and an honor so rarely accorded as to be considered 


a matter of artistic importance when the -areer of 


budding débutante is in the balance 


the 


f the Teatro Castanzi, Rom 


At the hearing were present Gatti-Casazza director 


of the Scala; the impresario 


and many agents, masters and artists. Miss Myers sang 
four selections: the “Menia.” from “Mefistofele”: the aria 
from “Gioeonda”; the “Canzone del Salice,” from “Otello,’ 
and the “‘Arioso.” from “Lohengrin The result of the 


and Miss Myers was 
warmly praised by all present for the beauty of her voic« 


the method of h best 


hearing was eminently satisfactory 


singing, her evident talent, and the last 
most exceedingly rare quality, her excellent pronunciation 
Asa the si 
the Mr 
Myers should sing for the conductor 
o.2 


further evidence of ncerity of the was 


Miss 
Toscanini 


praises 
"asazza, that 


Maestr 


desire expressed by Gatti 


when he returns from his vacation 


* a * 

Mrs. Mary 

Maria 

to open at 
Milan 

When Mrs 


Titus is announced to sing, under the 
the 


small town about an hour’s ride from 


name 


Tiziano, in season of which is about 


Varese, a 


of opera 


Titus came to Florence from Boston in De 


cember last I had the pleasure of hearing her sing on 
the stage of the Pergola, and was much pleased by the 
fresh and beautiful timbre of her voice and the evidence 


of artistic temperament displayed in her singing. As the 
repertory of the season at Varese consists of the operas 
Faust” and “La Traviata,” I presume that Mrs. Titus 


will appear in each. I hope to record her full success 
William Whitney, son of Myron W. Whitney (who well 

deserves to be titled the greatest of great 

ers), and Miss Maud Thompson 


American sing 
Flor- 
number of 
Mr 
the 
of the New England Conservatory of 


have arrived in 
ence with a group of students of singing, the 
whom is variously ascribed at from thirty to forty 
Whitney and Miss Thompson are both members of 
force of instructors 
Music 

Genevra Johnston 


e-Bishop, with eighteen pupils in het 
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London and home after 
the visit 


repertory, 


charge, has just left Florence for 


a five weeks here | believe the object 


visit 


was a short session of study of European polish 


& his idea of a summer vacation session of musica 
tudy might be nade yt great advantage to the profes 
sional artist as well as to the student, if elaborated, its 
principle rendered more generous, and short, broadened 
ind improved. There is now proposition under consid 
eration which may result in accomplishing thése ends 

~ Hartman. of Chicago, a baritone whx tudied it 
Florence two years ago, is rapidly making an artistic 
ime and fame for himself. He has adopted the practica) 
ind praiseworthy means of preparing a repertory by ap 


roles he 


has studied and then returning to 


his maestro to prepare other parts. He has already sung 
in several different operas with much success, and the 
press criticisms have been exceptionally favorable 

Miss Jennie Whitelaw, who sings under the name 
Jennie Acrona, she being native of Akron, Ohio, has 
been doing operatic work successfully throughout Italy 

Miss Anna Plum, another American from Milwaukee 
s, I understand, attaining success wherever she sings 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Auerbach, of San Francisco, have 


1eir summer at Leghorn. Mrs. Auerbach 


Alfreda Tocci 


and promise of future 


returned from tl 


tudies the piano with who is enthusiastic 


his talent laurels 


praise for her 
Auerbach 
the ro 


Valdermiro Bacci, is a 


studies voice w 


tenor of quality ic ord ne to report, is 


ust 
making excellent progress 
Miss Lola Mae Todd 


odd Francisco s here 
studying with Massino Ciapini. I 


also of San 


understand that she wil! 


be ready for opera during the coming season 


* * 7 


The season of opera in Florence has not been definitely 


the Royal 
of 


t, although it is known that 


be 


seasc yn’s 


arranged 
Theatre Pergola subsidized to 
25,000 lires for the Lent 

The disastrous result which attended the opening of the 


as ve 


will the amount 


spring 
carnival past, is still 
The difficulties 


ment of contract by 


the 
which for 
the impresa with 


Pergola, the season « fresh in 


minds of many here ensued 


alleged non-fulfil 


1 
the 


but who 
the 


the English leading lady, who was to have sung 
did the of 
chestra toward the said lady’s representative, the obliga 


not sing obligations of the director or 
tions of the impresario toward the director, or vice versa 
is the tale may be told, may never be fully explained, but 
would undoubtedly prove interesting, amusing 
In fact, I can that the 


impresario in question, or he who figured as such, has had 


if explained 


and perhaps instructive affirm 


un object lesson in human nature which will prove dura 


ble 


prevented 


Indeed, it is only a feeling of which has 





rom recounting s very salient 


thus far 
affair. T understand that an important phase 
be de 


yme 


me 


in the 


points 


the case will eloped shortly in Milan 


Josern SmITH 


Kalisher Song Recital. 


H} ison in San Francisco was opened Sep 


oncert se 





tember 4, with a song recital by Miss Clara 
Kalisher, the contralt« A fashionable audience attended 
the affair, which was held in Sherman-Clay Hall All 
f the San Francisc« papers were repres¢ nted, and from 
the subjoined paragraphs Miss Kalisher’s singing found 
favor with the critics: 
There were cighteen r her n the progran and hile a wer 
rtily applauded the pleasin contralt was clearly at + hest 
Hande “Hear Me Ye Winds nd Waves.’ and Meverbeer’ 
“Ah, Mon Fils.”—San Francisco Post 
Miss Kalist en for a popular singer—a ‘ 
hich is clear, f if ble. temperament and the best of musica 
€ Ss aT Franc < ch ronic le 
Since she sang here ear 2 Mies Kalisher —_ oo 
any respects, and the eighteen numbers n her progr were 
eartily applauded —San Francisco Examiner 
rt ng recital | Car K her was a distir ee Ene the 
n artistic fashion * * Her singing of the Hand “Hear, Ye 
ariety f composers San Frar sc Bulletir 
her’s program n admirable one nd rendered 
rtistic fashion. * * * Her ending of the Handel “Hear, Ye 
\ ls and Waves,” was purely beautiful.—San Francis Call 


MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager the CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, has the honor to announce 


a tournée in the United States and Canada by the 


RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 





GODOWSKY, 


A PIANIST WITHOUT A PEER. 


a ENT: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 
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Boe Allgemeine Musik ‘Zeitung has been pub- 

lishing three articles headed “Recollections of 
Liszt,” by Gustav Beyer. In the number of Sep- 
tember 21 Otto Lessmann confesses that he has 
been imposed on and that with a few unimportant 
changes they are taken from “Franz Liszt,” by 
Richard Pohl, a book published at Leipsic in 1883. 


HE accounts of a late performance of a forgotten 
little work by Rossini, “Il Signor Braschino,” 

read as if it had been a serious revival. It was, 
however, only an amateur performance which the 
tailors and cobblers give every year. The orchestra, 
directed by a professional, consisted of eight to ten 
persons, inhabitants of the village of Sasso—bar- 
farmers, &c. the stage was 
It is a charming piece and was 


bers, tailors, and 
erected in a barn. 


well presented. 


N September 25 Karl Klindworth celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. He was born in Han- 

over in 1830, studied under Liszt at Weimar, in the 
society of the great artist who made the little city a 
temple of the Muses. After a long sojourn in Lon- 
don, he went to Moscow, where he taught in the 
Conservatory from 1868 to 1884, when he trans- 
ferred his energies to Berlin, where his school took 
In 1893 it was united with 
His numerous 


at once the first rank. 
the Scharwenka Conservatorium. 
editions of Chopin, Beethoven, Bach and his revised 
editions of Wagner raised his fame still higher. As 
a composer he has published much. A concerto for 
piano and orchestra is still unprinted, but his piano 


pieces are often played. 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the first performance 
of “Lohengrin” has been the source of many 
articles about how it was written, where it, was writ- 
ten, and how it came to be produced. Now comes 
an account from a gentleman who fifty years ago 
was at the first performance. It took place in the 
half lighted theatre in the presence of about sixty 
persons. Liszt stepped into the orchestra, greeted 
the Princess Wittgenstein, who was seated in the 
audience, and with his baton evoked the first note 
of the introduction. The first act went on with- 
out interruption, except that Beck (Lohengrin) 
would repeat his own interpolated air, “Durch Got- 
tes Sieg ist jetzt Dein Leben Mein.” 

After the powerful finale there was a pause, and 
Liszt went on the stage. On his return to the or- 
chestra, he could scarcely protect himself from the 
crowd of men and women who pressed forward to 
kiss his hands. The low notes of the bass clarinet 
introduced the second act. The great scene be- 
tween Telramund and Ortrud ‘vas near its end when 
suddenly, through the left door of the parquet, 
Councillor Jacobi rushed in, “This must be closed. 
The penitentiary is on fire.” Liszt looked unwill- 
ingly on the disturber. Everybody started up and 
made for the exits. The ladies began to scream as 
if they saw all the convicts rushing with murderous 
looks through the streets. Princess Wittgenstein 
vaulted over three rows of seats and the railing of 
the orchestra as if to seek protection from Liszt. 
Liszt stood as if rooted to his desk, and seemed to 
hold it impossible that this consecrated moment 


could be disturbed by such a trivial occurrence. 


ORE about “Lohengrin.” In 1848 the score 

was finished, and the Dresden management 
Then the papers be- 
“The lately com- 


accepted it for performance. 
gan to publish little paragraphs. 
pleted opera of Capellmeister Wagner will cause a 
considerable rise in the price of violin strings,” or 
“Wagner’s publisher when he accepted the first op- 
era lived on the first floor; a year afterward he was 





on the second floor. The next opera sent him a 
story higher, the third a story higher still, and the 
fourth will land him in the garret.” Wagner, as is 
known, was refused permission to go to Weimar 
for the first performance, and made an excursion to 
the Rigi instead. 


MUSICAL COURIER AND THE 
GRAND PRIX. 


1E Washington (D. C.) Star published the fol- 
lowing in its issue of September 22: 

THe MusicaL Courier was awarded the grand prize at 
the Paris Exposition as the best publication of its class 
It is that the judges took into 
only the intelligent manner in which musical subjects wer: 


said consideration not 
treated, but the extent and variety of its correspondence, 
as well as the handsome typographical appearance of Tu 
Courier. Editor Blumenberg has received many letters 


of congratulation on his success. 


PUCCINI AND LEONCAVALLO. 


HE two Italian composers are again disputing 


about a text for a new opera. It will be re- 


membered that, when it was known Leoncavallo 


had composed music for a text based on “La 
Boheme,” Puccini set to work on his “Bohéme”™ 
and had it produced before his rival’s work. Lately 


Puccini told an interviewer that he thought that 
Zola’s * 


good libretto, whereupon Leoncavallo has published 


La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret” would make a 
a declaration that it belongs to him. “Years ago,’ 
he says, “I wrote to Zola and asked his permission 


In a letter he 


to use it as text for a lyric drama. 
replied that fifteen years ago he had given authority 
for its use to Jules Massenet. Under these circum- 
stances I asked Massenet, if he no longer contem- 
plated writing an opera on the subject, to transfer 
the right to me, which Massenet did orally in the 
presence of witness and by letter.” Leoncavallo 
therefore will proceed with composing his “La 
Faute de l’Abbé Mouret.”” He adds that he holds 
contracts with the authors for composing rights to 
Bourget’s “Idylle Tragique” and Pierre Long’s 
“Aphrodite” and “Femme et Pantin.” Moreover he 
is working on “Roland of Berlin,” and does not re- 


nounce “Don Marzio,” “Savonarola” and “Cesar 


Borgia.” “If any other things seem to me suitable, 
I shall try to secure them, for I have a great long- 
He is at present busy with “Zaza,” 
Milan. 


No fewer than nine new 


ing for work.” 
which will be produced in November at 
Here is energy, indeed! 


operas! 


THE BUFFALO SAENGERFEST. 


REAT preparations are being made in Buffalo 
for the Saengerfest of the North American 
Saengerbund, to be held in the progressive city on 
Lake Erie next summer. If the directors are wise 
they will vote the very first thing to eliminate all 
singing for prizes from the concerts of the forth 
coming ‘fest. The forty odd societies composing 
the United Singers of Brooklyn have their hands 
raised one against the other, all the result of the 
prize singing at the Saengerfest held in Brooklyn 
last summer by the Northeastern Saengerbund. 
Besides the strife among the Brooklyn societies, 
there is of the singing 
“camps” from the out of town societies which hold 
membership in the Northeastern 
Choral music should not descend to the fiery 
antagonism and vulgar invective of the prize 
fighter’s ring and race track. 
If the directors of future Saengerfests desire 


“war” in many other 


Saengerbund. 


peace let them by all means prohibit once for all 
Good singing should 


the prize singing contests. 
not require the incentive of a wreath or bronze 
bust, 
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THE WORCESTER 
FESTIVAL. 


Forty-third Annual Performances. 


f 
palit Worcester County Musical Association 
gave its forty-third annual festival last 
i week, at Worcester, Mass., beginning 


and end- 





Tuesday evening, September 25, 
ing Friday evening, the 28th ult. It was a most 
auspicious affair and fitly opened the musical season 
in America, a season that promises to be the most 
years, a season that will fitly 
George W. Chadwick 


brilliant for many 
close the nineteenth century 
Kneisel, assistant con- 
J. Wallace Goodrich, organist; Arthur J. 


and a festival chorus of 400 


was the conductor, Franz 


ductor; | 
Bassett, accompanist, 
voices participated. An orchestra of fifty-eight, re- 
cruited chiefly from the Boston Symphony, com- 
pleted the musical apparatus of the occasion. 
Mechanics Hall could hardly contain the large audi 
ences attracted by the unusually excellent pro- 
grams; the morning rehearsals were as crowded as 
the evening concerts 

The program committee, consisting of Arthur J. 
Bassett, Charles M 
I. Rice, Charles A. Williams and Walter S. G 


redy, is to be congratulated upon its selection of 


Bent, Daniel Downey, Charles 


Ken- 


programs, which were for the major part novel, 
entertaining and of approved calibre. The one ex- 
ception was Sir Arthur Sullivan’s weak and namby- 
pamby “Golden Legend,” which opened the festival. 
Yet with all its lack of dramatic fibre and originality, 
“Esther-Beauti- 
Worcester has 
In Sul- 


livan’s saccharine numbers the chorus at least could 


the work is at least superior to the 


ful-Queen” sort of stuff that 


reverently listened to in former seasons. 


rejoice to its heart’s content, and so in “O Gladsome 


Light” we heard some admirable singing—enuncia- 


tion, intonation, balance and richness of tone were 


all present to a gratifying degree. ‘| ’f course such 
music as this, easy and old-fashioned, presented no 
drilled as is the 


difficulties to a body as well 


Worcester chorus. It is in the complicated and 
modern harmonies and part-writing of Brahms and 
César Franck that its weaknesses are revealed. 
The solo singers were Lillian Blauvelt, Theodore 
The 


tenor, Mr. Van Yorx, was easily the leader of his 


Van Yorx, Gwilym Miles and Julian Walker. 


associates, his work being characterized by purity of 
intonation and absolute appreciation of the character 


of Prince Henry. Mr. Miles’ Lucifer was happily 
set forth. There was genuine disappointment for 
former admirers of Mrs. Blauvelt. This lady was 


either not in condition or else the attempt to sing 
with dramatic emphasis has robbed her once crystal- 
l'ne tones of their briliancy. Her voice seemed both 
hard in texture and cloudy in quality; above all, she 
labored, and laboriousness in her case means but one 
thing. Philip Hale, the well-known expert of the 
Boston Morning Journal, had this to say of Mrs. 
Blauvelt in his account of the concert, Septem 
ber 26: 


Her 


voice has suffered a sea change since she last sang 


“There was curiosity to hear Mrs. Blauvelt. 
in this country. Her voice was formerly what is 
known as bird-like, and she was ranked high as a 
canary soprano. It is true that there are other song 
birds, as the hermit thrush, whose minutes are more 
beautiful than the days of the chattering bird in cage. 
I do not know whether Mrs. Blauvelt deliberately 
tried to broaden her voice. It would not be sur- 
prising if she made the attempt, for now even half- 
starved choir sopranos dream of singing the music 
of Briinnhilde in at least one of the operas of the 


Trilogy. To-night Mrs. Blauvelt’s tones seemed 


broader, but there was a loss of brilliance and no 
compensation in fuller expression of emotion, for, 
no matter how emotionless certain music may be, 
the voice itself may even then throb with emotion. 
The singer showed a desire to turn poor lyrical 
Elsie into a dramatic heroine, but the attempt was 
futile, and if it had succeeded the result would have 
been incongruous. Here is a possible explanation 
of her explosive upper tones without due reference 
to the rhetorical accent. It must also be said that the 
fair singer did not sustain her tones, and in matters 
of rhythm she was sometimes impetuously careless.” 
Here is the program of the second concert, Wed- 
nesday afternoon: 
No. 2 by hasoinee 
Halle (Tannhauser)........ 
Miss Anderson 


Overture, Leonora Beethoven 


Aria, Dich, theure ... Wagner 


Tone poem, Lancelot and Elaine MacDowell 
Symphony No. 6, in C minor Glazounoff 

Miss Sara Anderson, in freshest of voices and 
with abundant passion, s ng the Wagner aria to the 
satisfaction of her audience Her vacation has 


added to the richness of her beautiful, sonorous 
organ, and the breadth and authority of her work 
were unmistakable. She goes abroad to Germany 
to-day to study roles ard sing at the Berlin Royal 


Miss 
sunoff Symphony 


Opera for a part of the season Anderson will 
The Gla 
fancy the change wrought by Time; Glazounoff in 
Worcester! 
is full of color, rhythmic surprises and dignity of 
MacDowell’s 

composer’s 
romantic poesy and beauty of orchestration. Mr 
Not a great con- 


return next spring. 
represents the talented at his best. It 


workmanship 
this 


theme and thematic 


tone poem is surcharged with 
Chadwick conducted with skill 
ductor, nevertheless his critics are pleased to note 
a constant improvement in his beat and general 
mastery of his music and his forces 


\t the evening concert the scheme presented was 


this: 

Symphony in B minor................. .. Schubert 
Aria, Non pit! andrai (Figaro) Mozart 
Mr. Campanari 
Vitellia’s aria (Titus) Mozart 
Mme. Schumann-Heink 
German Requiem...... vee ee ; Brahms 
Soloists, Miss Anderson and Mr. Campanari 


The weightiest event of the festival was the first 
hearing in Worcester of the noblest Requiem since 
Mozart’s. 
Nietzsche happened to dislike Brahms and was able 


Because the lately deceased Friederich 


to voice that dislike in a peculiarly vicious and un- 
truthful fashion, he has been mimicked by all the 
said, 


haters of this master’s music; haters, be it 


who have not given the composition a respectful 


study. So we hear certain critics calling Brahms 
a man without passion; an impotent thinker 
wide Nietsche—and yet when we hear even a 


mediocre performance of the Requiem we are 
stirred to our depths by the tremendous sincerity, 
the abounding faith in a future, the heartfelt tender- 
ness, devotional awe and controlled sorrow. The 
Unlike 


Verdi, he presents no flashlight pictures full of 
The footlights are 


woe of Brahms is sober, not sensational. 


theatrical pomp and passion. 
the 
Tschaikowsky’s B minor Symphony is not present. 


never evoked, and pessimism of 


profound 
Brahms sorrows, but never despairs. There are 
moving moments, moments that lovers of mere 
external decorative music never will appreciate, 
that 
The performance was mediocre, for the 
It often 
Nor 


Anderson 


yet moments stamp some of his pages as 
sublime. 
chorus was not in sympathy with its task. 
dragged and its intonation was deplorable. 
Miss 


was in good voice and sang her one solo with 


were the tempt always accurate. 


heartiness if not with an exact adjustment to the 
Mr. Miles deserves the 
warmest praise for his singing of the part allotted 


meanings of the composer. 


to Mr. Campanari, the latter being too ill to appear 
Evan Williams earlier in the program 
stituted for Campanari, singing the prize song 


also sub- 
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from “Der Meistersinger” with a purity and ex- 
quisite quality of voice that any living tenor would 
have envied. Schumann-Heink, her vocal organ 
restored to some of its former depth, delivered the 
“La Ch 


and for encore th« 


music from Mozart’s menza di Tito,” “Ecce 


ii punto,” “Lucrezia” Brindisi, 


which was as much out of place on such a program 


as fun at a funeral. This much must be credited 


the German singer—she demurred at the desire of 


the committee for this very song. But Worcester 
had read of the Brindisi and the Brindisi it 
had to have ll this being duly and solemnly set 
forth in the contract, Schumann-Heink gave the 


Brindisi, and be it seriously recorded, gave it to 
neck.” This 


performance 


slat is only 


Her 


with the artistic orches- 


Worcester “in the 


ig 
paralleled by th 
Schubert’s “Die Allmacht,”’ 


tration of Louis \ 


Sit ging of 


Saar, was on a higher plane 


] 


The fourth concert, Thursday afternoon, afforded 


a breathing spell to the devotees of music that is 


pleasing: 


Suite No. 1, in F major Moszkowski 
Romanze, O du mein holder Abendstern Wagner 
Mr. W er 
Symphony No. 3, in A minor (Scotch) Mendelssohn 
Scherzo Capriccioso Dvorak 


This affair calls for no particular comment ex 


cept the lovely horn playing of Mr. Hackebarth in 
Dvorak’s Scherzo, one of the Bohemian composer’s 
The Moszkowsk 
inconsequential,while Mendelssohn’s Symphony was 


“Hot 


a good voice, but he 


masterpieces Suite is pretty and 


rather lethargic than Scotch” in execution. 
Mr Walker has 


learn about Wagner singing 


has lots to 


In the evening César Franck’s “The Beatitudes” 


was given with Miss Anderson, Miss Foss, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. Towne, Mr. Miles and Mr. Walker. 
This noble composition was first sung in this 
country at Carnegie Hall, New York city, last 


under the con- 
Neither in the 


choral or orchestral parts could this performance 


March, by the 
ductorship of Dr 


Liederkranz Society, 


Paul Klengel 


rank with the one at Worcester, but the solos were 


better assigned and there was no Van Roovy present 


to sing out of tune and taste. Mr. Miles, who sang 
a smaller part in New York, was at his best in this 
presentation Mr. Williams 
| 


he admiration of his auditors, and in the 


He sang beautifully 
again won t 
solo his phrasing and feeling 
Miss Anderson suffered 


ld, coupled with toothache. 


now famous tenor 


were well-nigh perfection 


from a severe c and so 
In the difficult intervals 
Worcester 


Chorus sometimes came to grief, but, all 


did not do herself justice 


of the Belgian’s music the Festival 

things con- 

sidered, there was as much to praise as to censure. 
“The 


masterwork of César Franck 
Dow 
1S7I 


Beatitudes” is gene rally conceded to be the 
It was composed in 
, but did not get a complete hearing until 1891, 
at Dijon, France. In form it approximates the sym- 
chorus, 
the 


theatrical as is Edgar Tinel’s “Franciscus.’ 


phonic poem with and though there are 


dramatic episodes, composition is seldom as 
Deeply 
chief 
thematic material, atmosphere and in 


Richard W He 


but their in- 


devotional in spirit, Franck derives his 


inspiration 


strumental coloring—from oner. 


has studied closely the early Italians, 
fluence is not so marked as Wagner’s and Gounod’s 


There pervades the score the 


mvstical quality so 
prized by admirers of the composer, and there is no 


Yet 


and Isolde” are the Belgian’s starting point 


“Tristan 
With 


out Richard Wagner the oratorio would not be in 


lack of individuality “Parsifal” and 


existence, and its neglect by the French is quite 
pardonable when one considers that Wagner him- 
self could not get a fair hearing in Paris. The text, 
by Madame Colomb, is built on the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


sung by the chorus with soli interspersed. 


The eight Beatitudes, with a prologue, are 
The 
protagonist is Christ. 

To Christ is given a /eit motiv, and Satan also has 


one; indeed, the music accompanying the Evil One 
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is the more characteristic—usually the case in 
Gallic music. Great skill is displayed in the part- 
writing, some of the choruses being euphonious to 
the point of prettiness. Against the dark tempta- 
tions of the Devil sings a Celestial Choir, and when 
the strife grows greatest and the hearts of sinners 
faint Christ apears, and in graver accents—those 
-bids the weak 
That 


a certain monotony must prevail is the corollary of 


of Titurel, Gurnemanz and others 
ones pluck up courage and be of good faith. 


such a text; but a more spirited performance, a 
above all a greater variety of tempi, 
a different musical 

The prologue, a 
make a 


quickening, 
would give “The Beatitudes” 
aspects—and an improved one. 
tenor solo and chorus, does _ not 
powerful impression, but “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit,” with its whirring triplets in the accompani- 
ment, puts us in a certain mood, though hardly the 
one expected front the text. The voice of Christ is 
very impressive. The second Beatitude, “Blessed 
are the weak,” contains some beautiful writing, but 
the third, “Blessed are they that mourn,” in F sharp 
minor, is much more happily characterized. Its 
theme is the slumber motive from “Die Walkiire,” 
hut that does not hinder Franck from making some 
touching and lovely music. The orchestration is. 
marvelously well done. A quartet in this number 
brings out, rather theatrically, the individual woes 
of wife, mother, orphan and husband. 

rhe fourth Beatitude, “Blessed are they which do 
1inger and thirst after righteousness,” is a tenor 
solo of musical worth and melodiousness. It is 
preceded by a striking orchestral prologue. The 
Beatitudes do not call for extended 


for double chorus. 


fifth and sixth 
omment, except that the latter 
quartets and baritone solo—is rather a lugubrious 
harmonic praise of purity, “Blessed are the pure in 
This preachment seems to lack musical 

In the seventh, “Blessed are the peace- 
Satan enters, and the music takes on a 
The bass part 
is strong, while the quintet, which ends the section, 
Here Franck 


heart.” 

sincerity. 
m kers rr 
more dramatic and sombre coloring. 


is the strongest writing in the work. 
weaves a very intricate tonal pattern with harmonies 
tHat are many-colored. Beautiful is the only word 
that expresses the quality of this Tristan-like num- 
ber. The eighth Beatitude, “Blessed are they who 
are persecuted,” contains a bass solo and soli for 
mezzo and baritone. The dialogue of 
Christ and Satan, short as it is, is expressive, The 
solo “Mater Dolorosa” is melodious, and the com 


Purely 


soprano 


position ends, with victorious hosannahs. 
from the pictorial point, “The Beatitudes” is not so 
brilliant, so striking as Tinel’s oratorio; sung in an 
atmosphere of churchly gloom it would be more 
effective. It is modern in the last degree, and the 
product of a pious, gifted, eclectic, though not an 
original, musical imagination. We shall not be sur- 
prised to hear of the frequent performance of it dur- 
ing the coming winter. Jules Jordan, of Providence, 
has already announced his intention of giving the 
\rthur Mees 

will produce it at Albany 


Mr. Chadwick and his 


work, and doubtless who attended 
this festival to hear it 
during the coming winter. 
associates deserve all the credit imaginable for their 
labors. ‘“The Beatitudes” was sung on this occasion 
for the first time entirely in English. 

The sixth concert was on Friday afternoon. This 


was the program: 


Tone Poem, Les Préludes Pf pra -o- Lent 
Piano Concerto, No. 1, in B flat minor. ....Tschaikowsky 
Miss Cottlow 

Songs 
Traume .. Wagner 
Schmerzen ... Wagner 


Miss 
Flying Dutchman 


Foss 
Overture Wagner 
The Wagner and Liszt numbers were well done. 
rhe singing of the Wagner songs need not detain 
for the whole interest of the afternoon was cen 
the 
public rehéarsal in the morning this young pianist 


tred on the appearance of Miss Cottlow. At 





had played in a restrained, modest style, suitable to 
such a preliminary affair. So we were astounded a 
few hours later by the fire and dash of her per- 
formance; in its sustained power and nobility. Miss 
Cottlow’s first concert since her return to America 
after her arduous studies with a great master, Fe- 
ruccio Busoni—himself a master virtuoso—demon- 
strated that the judgment of foreign critics of the 
first rank is correct. She enjoved a triumph at 
Worcester, a triumph that will be repeated wher- 
ever and whenever this gifted girl plavs. Augusta 
Cottlow is hardly out of her teens, is slender, self- 
possessed, and the mistress of her keyboard. Her 
tone is full, well compacted, firm, supple and rich 
in chord work. She has speed, endurance, and in 
cantabile passages is very tender, very musical. If 
we were asked what is the distinguishing character- 
istic of her style we should answer: its musical qual- 
ity. Thus with all her various mechanism, her vig- 
orous wrists and nimble fingers, singing touch and 
bell-like attack, the meanings of the composer are 
never obscured by a too intense subjectivity. Here 
one recognizes the hand of a wise master—and also 
a well balanced, sane musical temperament. This 
temperament is revealed in the rhythmical life of 
her playing. Every period, every paragraph, every 
page has its due allotment of accents; not measured 
out in an academic fashion, but free, elastic, flow- 
ing; for what is rhythm but a measured flow? 

The Tschaikowsky not especially 
grateful to pianists, is a work of charm, originality, 
Its form is captious; 

There was stately 


Concerto, 


and full of Slavonic outbursts. 
its utterances are captivating. 
breadth in the opening, piquancy in the valse-like 
scherzo following the andantino, and rhythmic rigor 
in the vigorous finale. Technical difficulties were 
easily overcome; with this side of her art we do not 
concern ourself. As a whole, the concerto was 
amazingly well delivered, and with it alone Miss 
Cottlow can conquer the musical globe. Her rep- 
ertory, however, is luckily much larger. In answer 
to overwhelming encores she returned and gave a 
finished and brilliant reading of Liszt’s study, “Wal- 
desrauschen.” Miss Cottlow has most emphatically 
“arrived.” The orchestral accompaniment was 
capitally conducted by Mr. Kneisel. 

Contrary to all precedent, “Artists’ Night’ was 
reserved for the last night of the festival. This in- 
novation has much to commend it. Certainly it 
suited the public, for the hall last Friday evening 
contained over two thousand people. Here is the 
program: 

2: arade epee 
.Von Weber 


C)UNSIUNS,.. RUGRINIDS 66.6 hicdnweee he ete 
Aria, From Boyhood Trained (Oberon) 
Mr. Williams. 
NE TOU x vo Sig vo omovies d nasa ks cides ida eees Rameau 
(Edited by F. Mottl.) 
I. Minuet from Platée: Poco maestoso. 
II. Musette from Les Fétes d’Hébé: Allegretto. 
III. Tambourin from Les Fétes d’Hébé: Allegro 
Mad Scene (Hamlet).................. Ambroise Thomas 
Madame Blauvelt. 
Sacred Hymn, Gloria a te...................Buzzi Peccia 
(Specially composed for Mr. Campanari.) 
Mr. Campanari. 
Feur-Zauber (Die Walkiire)..................... Wagner 


Aria, Gerechter Gott (Rienzi)............ Wagner 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 
Quartet, Bella Figlia (Rigoletto)........ ees. 


Blauvelt, Madame Schumann-Heink, Messrs 
Williams and Campanari 


Madame 


Double Chorus, Orchestra and Organ. 


This rather indigestible mess was rapturously re 
ceived. After Evan Williams’ remarkable perform- 
ance of Weber’s aria, the popular tenor—what an 
operatic career is his if he cares to traverse it!— 
sang a Welsh song, “All Through the Night,” with 
harp accompaniment. Mrs. Blauvelt sang, but 
rather indifferently, the Thomas scena. She did bet- 
ter with the Bolero from the “Sicilian Vespers.” 
Campanari, fully recovered from his indisposition, 
covered himself with glory in a pleasing rather than 
sacred hymn by Buzzi Peccia, and had to respond 


with Mozart’s “Non piu andrai.” Schumann-Heink 


gave two numbers besides the “Rienzi” one. She 
sang Liszt’s “Three Gypsies”—with the violin 
obligato of Mr. Ondricek—and, of course, the 
“Brindisi.” This song should be rechristened “The 
Mad Scene from Lucrezia!” After a mellifluous 
version of the mellifluous “Rigoletto” quartet, 
Verdi's striking ‘““Te Deum” ‘for double chorus, 
organ and orchestra was given with fairly good 
results. And on this serious and dignified note—a 
happy augury for the ideals of next year—the 
Worcester Festival of 1900 ended. 

We learn, though not from official sources, that 
there has been a slight financial profit. Considering 
the subterranean and fierce political-musical con- 
tests waged at Worcester during August and Sep- 
tember this result is surprising to say the least. 


will celebrate the one 
birthday jubilee in 


HE Baden Maennerchor 
hundred and twentieth 
honor of its patron musician and composer, 
Conradin Kreutzer, on Monday, October 15, 

at Germania Hall. Under the direction of Prof. John S. 

Gauger, the Maennerchor has been preparing to do justice 

This program has been pre 





to the great master of tone. 
pared for the occasion: 

Overture, “Das ist der Tag Herrn” ; 
Messrs. Kasper, John Lang, J. Kamb and G 
“Die Kapelle,” baritone solo by L. Lang; overture from 
“Nachilager von Granada’; “Die Weinprobe,” terzett 
by John Lang, Leonhard Lang and Jacob Hafele; march, 
‘Der Rauberfang,” by G. Hafele and Vincent Sanger 

The following is the committee on arrangements: Leon 
ard Lang, chairman; Vincent Sanger, secretary; John 
Lang, treasurer; Joseph Schwan, Joseph Kamb and Presi- 
dent Gustav Hafele. 

Conradin Kreutzer, in whose honor the festival will be 
held, was born November 22, 1780. He was the son of a 
wealthy miller near Messkirch, in Baden. He received his 
preliminary education from a chaplain in Messkirch, and 
exhibited great talent for music. The father’s desire was 
to have his son follow in his footsteps and take charge 
of the mill which had uninterruptedly been the property 
of the Kreutzer family for 300 years, possession having 
passed during that time continually from father to son 
Nevertheless his father did not hinder his son in the free 
development of his musical talents 

After the death ‘of his father, Conradin 
under the care of a guardian, whose aim was to make a 
doctor of medicine of Conradin, but at last his guardian 
vielded and allowed him to study music in Vienna, Austria. 
The youth passed a few years at Constanz. In 1804 he 
arrived at Vienna and became a pupil of Albrechtsberger, 
professor of St. Stephan’s church, and Beethoven. Under 
the influence*of these masters of music Kreutzer’s talent 
for composition brought forth the sweetest fruits, and he 
created one work after another in such succession that the 
whole musical world marveled at his achievements. 


quartet, by 
Anselm 


des 


Kreutzer was 


But he also experienced bitter disappointment. His 
first opera, “Conradin von Schwaben,” and the second, 
“Der Taucher,” produced in Vienna. were failures. But 


his third, “Jery und Beteley,” received proper appreciation. 
In 1812 “Conradin von Schwaben” was sung in Stuttgart, 
and he was successful to such a degree that he was ap- 
pointed professor of music at the royal court of Wurttem 
At Stuttgart he composed a number of operas and 
of Furstenberg secured him as director 


berg. 
in 1817 the Duke « 
In 1822 he returned to Vienna and was musical director in 
the Kaerntherthor Theater and in the Josephstaedter The 
From 1840 to 1846 he was musical director in Co 


ater. 
logne, Derpath and in Riga. He died in Riga on Decem- 
ber 11, 1840 


Kreutzer composed twenty-four operas, a few comedies 
ind instrumental pieces, as sextets, quintets, piano quar 
tets, piano concerts, piano trios, flute, ‘cello, phantasies, 
Many of his creations had to make place 
still im 


variations, &c. 
for more modern music, and only a few are 
pressed the Teutonic heart These “Das 
Nachtlager von Granada” and “The Spendthrift.” But 
his popular songs will resound as long as the Teutonic 
tongue They from a Teutonic heart 
and appealed to the Teutonic heart. The German bosom 
does expand at the sound of “Das ist der Tag des Herrn,” 
“Was schimmert dort auf dem Berge so schoen,” “Droben 
steht die Kapelle.” “Von Glorienlicht umflossen,” “Was 
“Fruehlingsnahen,” 


upon are 


is spoken came 


“Maerznacht,” 
Kreutzer’s songs were Teutonic, and 


zieht,” 


so machtig 
“Abendgebet,” &c 
the Teutonic people will continue to sing them in the East 
and West, in the North and South. 
Rochester, N. Y 


The Post Express, 
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A Dancing Girl’s Epitaph. 
Here I lie and dance no more 
Sayonara, sayonara! 

With a tor 

Here | keep unwonted state, 

| that danced up to Death’s gate. 
Sayonara !* 


tombstone my. door, 


Other damsels dance for you: 
Sayonara, sayonara! 

Sweetest flowers that ever blew 

Curtseying crocus, iris tall: 

Ah, 


their dances never pall 


Sayonara! 


Long | danced; too long, too long: 
Sayonara, sayonara! 

Sang for you my foolish song 

Now I sing 


But mid iris roots I sleep, 


neither nor weep 


Sayonara 


Oh, you paid my dance with gold 
Sayonara, sayonara! 

Now a better wealth I hold: 

Folded buds of silver lilies 

Golden buds of daffodillies 


Sayonara! 


Flags may curtsey to the sun: 


Sayonara, sayonara! 


are don 


jut my dancing days 
Glad they were so short a span 
Here I sleep, O Hime San; 
Sayonara! 
Nora Horrer 


* Good by. 


M. 


Peoples,” 


BON in his last two books. 
“The 
mastery in what 
He has a fine 
racial character- 


GUSTAVE LE 
“The 


show ed 


Crowd” and Psychology of 


his might be 


called “drag-net” psychology intel 


ligence for seizing and contrasting 


istics, for analyzing the emotions and elementary 


concepts of a crowd; but he lacks the dexterity 


and microscopic sight which is able to distinguish 


slight . variations between group and_= group 


“When people are gathered together to consider a 


question of politics, religions or morals, they are 


the dead, not the Hiving, who discuss. They are 


the souls of their ancestors that speak from their 


their words are the echoes of the 


eternal voices of the dead, to which the living are 


mouths, and 


always obedient.” 


To the girl who plays Chopin! This sounds like 
a toast, and a cynic would certainly add: ‘May her 
pretty fingers ne’er touch ivory again!” But it is 
not a health that I wish to propose, nor yet an ex- 
My original notion was to put the ques 


Before the 


hortation. 

tion boldly: Can women play Chopin: 
rigors of such a query the hardiest souled male 
must retire abashed or else write with the usual 


masculine brutality and lack of finess¢ 


Chopin is the favorite composer of women; 
Chopin rules the soul of the girl, and to Chopin is 
addressed a particular, form of worship. This con- 
sists of inarticulate gasps, irregular sighs and the 
glance that is called psychic. To girls of eighteen 
or thereabouts Chopin is a religion 
one. Sympathetic medical men diagnose the 
symptoms and declare them Chopinitis. We have, 
most of us, suffered severely from it; most musical 
Chopin is in the emo- 


a sentimental 


and unmusical people do. 


tional curriculum of every woman who plays the 


piano; therefore it shocks one if this question is 
posed: Can women play Chopin? 
ah, * 
Let us be scientific, let us be profound, and let us 
quote rows of horrid, forbidding figures [am now 
the 


the reasot 


proposing a little journey into misty mid 


region of womanology, for of proving 


my somewhat oblique case. It is crab-wise, this 
Che Nineteenth Cen 


woman's 


progression, but it will serve 
May 
brain by Alexander Sutherland 


article on 


Written in fullest 


tury last contained an 


accord with the aims and ideals of the new woman 
the author is yet forced to confess that “the male 


brain has an advantage of about 10 per cent. in 


weight,” ard adds that “it is a difference which cet 


tainly «affords some little foundation for a very 
ancient belief,” said belief being the inferiority of 
the female intellect to the male intellect. But he 


proves that 90 per cent. of women are the equals of 
; 


go per cent. of men. And in the very beginning « 


his short study he demonstrates that the neurons 
on the cortex of the brain are quite as numerous in 
women as in men and that these neurons “are the 
instruments of mental energy 


+ * * 


Mere weight, then, seems to prove nothing. It 
is the activity of the neurons which determines the 


quality of brain power. Music is denied a place 


among the more intellectual arts by many great 


thinkers. Whether this is just or not, considering 


the vast claims of Bach or Beethoven, I will not 


say, but one thing is certain: in Chopin emotional 
sensibility predominates, and as women are sup 
posed to be more emotional than their mates, ergo 
they should play Chopin better 
But are they more emotional? Lombroso, who 
has measured the sighs of sentimental girls, and 
weighed her tears, says no. In an extraordinary 


series of public experiments, conducted at Turin, the 


sensational Italian found that woman as compared 


with man was deficient in tactile sensibility; that 
she did not record impressions, whether optical, 
aural or sensory, as rapidy or with such clear 
definition as did mat [ admit this sounds dis 


couraging and is enough to give pause to the up 
ward flight of the sex, if that flight is to be tested 
by 


weighing and measuring whet 


scientific analysis. But what is all this testing, 


faced by the spec 


tacle of a glorious winged creature that sails away 
on victorious pinions with plumage unruffled by 


Levi-Lombroso and his laboratory logic? 
g 


\ genuine feministe, one who gently felt the 


female pulse of his century and suavely waved the 


patient aside was the late Ernest Renan. If ever 


a man should have had exalted ideals of woman 


hood, he was that man. His sister Henriette was 


his life companion, a veritable staff to him in his 


erudite studies, and when she died he withered, o1 


rather, grew fat and spiritually flabby Yet this 
most subtly feminine of men had the ingratitude to 
write: “There is no doubt whatever that at the 


present time feminine instincts occupy more space 


in the general physiognomy of the world than they 


did formerly. The world is more exclusively pre 
occupied just now with frivolities that formerly 
were looked upon as the exclusive property ol 
wome! Instead of asking men for great achiev: 
ments, bold enterprises and heroic labors, the 


women ask them for riches only, to satisfy a vulgar 


taste. The general movement of the worid has put 


itself at the service of the instincts of woman, not 
those splendid instincts through which they display 
more clearly than men can, perhaps, the divine 
ideal of our nature, but the lower instincts which 
form the least noble portion of her vocation.” This 
What Would 
written in this material year 1900? 
We have now laboriously collated the opinions 


Sutherland on the brain, Lombrcso 


was written in 1855. Renan have 


of three men 
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on the sensibility, and Renan on the moral nature 


Che 


sages is hardly as hopeful as the new woman could 


of woman general tenor of these three mes 


desire. Let us leave the chill topic in all its frozen 


splendor and turn to the latter part of my ques 


tion—Chopin. What is Chopin playing? 


e ” 


hat Chopin was a Pole who went from Warsaw 


o Paris, there won fame, the love of George Sand 
’ 


misery and a sad death are facts that even school 
Vhe to 
stock figures of musical fiction 


had consumption, 


belongs the 


He 


slim, long fingers played vapor 


girls lisp pianist-composet 


was slender, 


ous and moon-haunted music, and after being 


deserted by Sand coughed himself off the contem 
romanti 


Moor *s 
think 


porary canvas in the most genteel and 


like to recall George 


Louis 


manner | always 


description of Robert Stevenson: “‘] 
of Mr 


“as a consumptive 


Stevenson,” he wrote in his confessions, 


youth weaving garlands of sad 
flowers with pale, weak hands, or leaning to a large 


ole 
Ric 


certain 
The 


piano was Chopin’s plate-glass window, and upon it 


plate window and scratching thereon 


iss 


exquisite profiles with a diamond pencil.” 


he traced arabesques, tender and heroic, sorrowful 


and capricious 


tea 


\ll this is Chopin romantically conventionalized 


by artist-biographers and associates The real 


man—as nearly as we dare describe a real man 


was of a gentle, slightly acid temper, a refined 


nature, had a talent for playing the piano that was 


without parallel, and a positive genius in com 


position. His life was stupid, if compared to an 


actor’s or a sailor’s, and was devoid of public inci 
dent. We can see him giving a few piano lessons 
to prim, chaperoned misses of the Boulevard Saint 


Germain before each noon; in the afternoons mak 


ing calls or else studying; in the evening at the 
opera for an hour, then in the enchanted circle of 
countesses, listening to his weaving music, and 


afterward a space for breathing at a fashionabl 


café before retiring. Public appearances were raré 
loved not the 
His 


Only to the 


this aristocrat larger world and its 


democratic criticisms was a nature prone to 


self-coddling favored few did he r 
That he suffered 


the 


veal the richness of his inner life 


intensely from petty annoyances at which 


ordinary man would hunch his shoulders was but. 


the result of a hyperzsthetic delicacy of tempera 


ment \n gwolian harp! you cry, and the simil 


is a happy one But no wind-harp has ever dis 


coursed such music as Chopin’s piano 


\nd then there is the national element, perhaps 


the most fascinating of all the many fibres of his 


loved 


many-colored soul. Chopin was Polish, he 


® . 4 ‘ 
Poland madly, yet Chopin never laid down his 


music to take up arms for his native land, fight or 
die for as did his countrywoman Emilia Plater 
xeing infinitely more feminine than any woma 

Being infi y more femini than any woman 


Chopin sang his dreams, his disillusions, into his 


music and put fiery patriotism into his polonaises 


His range is not so wide as Beethoven’s, but it is 


quite as intense. His mazurkas, valses, nocturnes, 


studies, preludes, impromptus, scherzos, ballades 
polonaises, fantaisies, variations, concertos, cradl 
song, barcarolle, sonata and various dances are th 
intimate music written for any instrument \ lyri 
poet, he touched us to the core, and with exquts 
tentacles drew our soul to his. He is dead, vet 
most vital musical force to-day 

lo play ( hopin one must have acute sensibiliti 


a versatility of mood, a perfect mechanism, the hear 


of a woman and the brain of a man. He ts no 


elegant languors and melancholy simperings \ 


capricious, even morbid, temperament is demanded 


and there must be the fire that kindles and the 


power that menaces a fluctuating, wavering 
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rhythm, yet a rhythmic sense of excessive rectitude; 
a sensuous touch, yet a touch that contains an in- 
finity of colorings; supreme musicianship—Chopin 
was a musician first, poet afterward; a big nature, 
overflowing with milk and honey; and last of all, 
you must have suffered the tribulations of life and 
love until the nerves are whittled away to a thin, 
sensitive edge and the soul is aflame with the joy 
of death. 

Does this sound like mocking at the impossible? 
All this and much more that is subtle and in- 
describable are needed to interpret Chopin. And 
now do you see that I am right when I declare that 
most women play his music abominably? 

Who has played Chopin in a remarkable manner? 
The list is not large. Chopin himself must have 
been the greatest of all, though Liszt said that his 
physical strength was not able to cope with the 
more heroic of his works. Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Tausig, Essipowa, Joseffy, De Pachmann, Rosen- 
thal present an attenuated number of names. Of 
course there are many others, but these names 
represent supreme majesty in various phases of the 
master’s music. Each has his virtues, and to define 
limitations, enunciate excellences, would be critical 
hair-splitting. Nearly all the younger men 
and women play Chopin after approved academic 
models. He is expounded by estheticians and 
taught throughout the land. He is mauled, 
maimed, thumped and otherwise maltreated at 
conservatories, and the soul of him is seldom in- 
voked, but floats, a wraith with melancholy eyes, 
over every piano in Christendom. There have been 
and are charming interpreters of music among 
women pianists. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler reads 
him with sympathy and great brilliancy. Essipowa, 
Menter and Carrefio are Chopin players of varying 
degrees of perfection, the first named leading all 
women in subtle insight. I was told that the ma- 
zurkas were never better played than by the late 
Marcelline, Princess Czartoryska, a beloved pupil 
of Chopin. We have never had the mazurkas so 
charmingly and capriciously played here as by the 
willful Vladimir de Pachmann, yet not even his 
dearest foe could dower that artist with great mental 
ability. But he is more feminine than any woman 
in his tactile sensibilities. Joseffy is more intel- 
lectual, Rosenthal more brilliant, Godowsky more 
poetic. All three are feminine in their delicacy of 
temperament, as should be all musical artists. 

oK 


* * 


Where, then, does woman enter this race—a race 
in which sex traditions are topsy-turvied? If 
women are deficient in brain weight, in nervous and 
spiritual powers, how is it that they dare attempt 
Chopin at all? 

Because, patient reader—and now I begin to 
draw in the very large loop I have made—because 
men of science deal with the palpable; the time for 
measuring and weighing the impalpable has not yet 
arrived. Because there is no sex in music, and also 
because you may not be very moral or very intel- 
lectual, yet play Chopin like “a little god”—as De 
Pachmann would say. And now for my most 
triumphant contention: If the majority of women 
play Chopin abominably—so do the majority of 
men. 

s * : 

\merican girls are naturally buoyant, self-reliant 
and full of healthy sentiment. Why, then, should 
these daughters of a young, triumphant nation seek 
to interpret the subjected utterances of a wounded, 
moody soul, the soul of a sorrowful, subdued race? 


Far better for our daughters is the music of the 
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healthy, sweet-souled Mozart; the music of the 
quaint and periwigged Haydn, of the strong, manly 
3eethoven; or Schumann, Grieg, MacDowell; or, 
best of all, Bach and his endless melody. 

If you are not of Chopin’s psychic order let his 
music rest, and should you kith to his soul, to 
arouse the slumbering dreams in this unhappy 
music may prove dangerous. To be quite frank, 
I consider Chopin’s very lovely, but also very 
morbid, music. American girls demand fresh air 
and sunlight in their art, so, if finical critics write 
that women cannot play Chopin, let them console 
themselves—have they not the bicycle? Does not 
J. J. Bell sing in “Jack of All Trades”— 

I'd rather be a cyclist 
Than any other beast. 

For tho’ he slays he never stays 
Upon the slain to feast. 





Katherine Fisk at Norwalk. 


T a concert given in Norwalk, Conn., Wednesday 
A evening, September 26, for the benefit of the Nor- 
walk Hospital, Katherine Fisk repeated the triumphs that 
have been hers in the past. When she entered upon the 
stage there was a storm of applause that made one feel that 
this artist at least was not only a favorite, but one whose 
attainments were of the very highest order. 

The broad understanding and reading of her Brahms 
numbers gave good evidence that she deserves her high 
rank in classic interpretation. But in her “Samson and 
Delilah” arias she proved herself not only a great singer, 
but an actress of dramatic force. Following is the pro- 








gram: 
Saphiete Diiiencess csccccescvccovcsscacvcccssscceasasvaisocens Brahms 
Vereen) Bee ve rsccccccccsnssdcecsccccsessceancenes Brahms 
PARIS tatiince cccsieccndediendchaibecsdsontensstdideadon Brahms 
Meine Liebe ist Grin Brahms 
SHOE, 660.0 veccscdapcscesvonsccocovcscceteceestasessonenn Brahms 
NE 5. tculn pcintedbcddeaansbbagtianakads se ciao Schubert 
Beetle ee Git TRG. cc kdnen cenit conansanes csscqrkerteeped Schubert 
Re Gs a sadiincccddddiusiecsstcctecinteneteumhiseeeebes Saint-Saéns 
Mattinata 
CES cicdccenctsdabudinctsdtenedsdndes cambbbbeseseeecdviensquee 
RAS GE Ge Fi vccccecccccucccscnsseseces videenenine Old Italian 
SSE TH cop ticcoccccosecécssccevesstcesecsmetesant Old Irish 
Lowe Ip @ TidkmeeBe cece sccccccccccccccceccccesces (Old English) Parker 
The Lass with the Delicate Air.........cccccccccccccccccecees Dr. Arne 
Oh, that We Two Were Maying............---eeeceeecceeeeerees Nevin 
Diew Ti icssv pcs cnceviviessecoscccqevevessecwcoceossesceeseeets Nevin 
TIGRE TE cco vcctisccvedesccccsccsscoveccosteqvectoscecesvsesd Gaynor 
SepeemAbes coccccccccccccvccccsecccecoccvvcvcccsceseccecsoseccens Charlton 
Aad Piakd Dhatlnccecvcccccccsscccccces secccecccvcsesevesesesses Haynes 
Three arias from Samson et Dalila— 

Fair Spring is Returning.............--+--seeeeeeeeeees Saint-Saéns 

Oh, Love, of Thy Pawel... ccccccccccccccccscceccecs cc cRieeSOens 

Softly Awakes My Heart............sce-cceeeeceeeeeees Saint-Saéns 


Seven numbers of the program were sung by request: 





Myer at Chautauqua. 


This, the third season of Edmund J. Myer at Chau- 
tauqua, saw the largest summer class he has ever had 
gathered there for study; he had literally all he could do. 
Six pupils from Nebraska, others from Iowa, Missouri, 
Maine and elsewhere were there. Of the Myer principles 
of singing, the following are most important: 

First Principle—The removal of all restraint. Correct 
tone is the result of certain conditions demanded by 
anture. These conditions are dependent entirely upon 
automatic form and adjustment, and automatic form and 
adjustment are the result only of flexible, vitalized bodily 
movement. Thus, free, spontaneous voice is developed. 

Second Principle—Automatic breath control, through 
flexible, vitalized bodily position and action. This study 
is a revelation to all who have tried to control and sing 
by conscious, localized, muscular effort. 

Third Principle—The reinforcement of high placing and 
low resonance. 

Fourth Principle—Automatic spontaneous articulation. 
The thought before the effort. 

Fifth Principle—The elocution of singing. 

Sixth Principle—Emotional or self-expression. A study 
of tone color and tone character. The power of vitalized, 
emotional energy. “The singers’ sensation” is a revelation 
to many. 

Seventh Principle—Interpretation. A simple and effec 
tive course of physical culture is given, especially to those 
who have weak throats, weak chests, weak lungs, &c. In 
this way power and control are developed without con- 
scious muscular effort or strain. 


A Talk with Mr. Sousa. 


He Sets at Rest Certain Erroneous Reports. 


REPRESENTATIVE of Tue Musicat Covu- 

RIER yesterday visited John Philip Sousa in 

x Hotel Netherland and showed him a batch 

of newspaper clippings, which gave the de- 
tails of an alleged breach between himself and his man- 
ager, Everett R. Reynolds, 

‘Yes, I have read these articles,” said Mr. Sousa, “and 
I confess that I am unable to account for them. The one 
in the Times evidently was inspired by Mr. Reynolds. 
Without commenting upon the misstatements contained 
in these articles, I shall give you a simple, clear statement 
of the case. 

“Soon after the death of Mr. Blakely, Everett R. Rey- 
nolds proposed to take the management of Sousa’s Band, 
and we soon entered into a covenant. He assumed the 
management about two years and four months ago, and we 
worked together harmoniously. There never was the 
smallest friction. When Mr. Reynolds became associated 
with me he understood that the band purposed to make a 
European tour in the near future. He well knew that our 
plans contemplated this tour, and he was heartily in favor 
ot it. 

“Soon after the band’s farewell concert, and just before 
we were ready to sail for Europe, I was approached by 
Mr. Reynolds, who said that he was not in favor of the 
European tour and would decline sharing with us _ its 
prospective losses. He had participated in the profits of 
the phenomenally successful tour which we had but re 
cently made, and it struck me as somewhat unfair, to say 
the least, for him to refuse to bear his share of the respon 
sibility and risk in this enterprise that might prove a finan 
cial failure. It was too late to make any other arrange 
ments, so I decided to finance the undertaking myself and 
to assume all risks. 

“We went abroad and achieved a most brilliant success 
as you know. Well, since my return from Europe I have 
seen Mr. Reynolds only once and then I had only a short 
talk with him. For the past two weeks I have sought a 
conference with him, but somehow we have not met.” 

“Then it is true, Mr. Sousa, that you and Mr. Reynolds 
have parted company; that he is no longer the manager of 
Sousa’s Band. Is this not so?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Sousa replied, “that is true.” 

“What of the future? Who is to succeed Mr. Rey- 
nolds?” 

“I am now considering a number of propositions, and 
I cannot at present tell what will be done. Frank Chris 
tianer has been with the band since its organization, and 
is thoroughly conversant with every detail of the busi 
ness. Of course, he will remain with the organization and 
co-operate with me. This is all I can say at present.” 


; Louis V. Saar. 


OUIS V. SAAR returned with his family from Eu- 
rope on the steamship Pennsylvania, Thursday, 
September 27, having been abroad since May. Except 
occasional visits in Berlin, Leipsic and Munich, he spent 
most of his vacation time at the country seat of his 
parents on Lake Constance, near Lindau, Bavaria 
Besides enjoying thoroughly the pleasures of country 
life and mountain climbing, Mr. Saar has devoted much 
of his time to composition, and has completed the score 
of his new ballad for chorus, solo and orchestra, ‘Vater 
gouft” (poem by Uhland), and numerous male part, 
songs a capella) Hug & Co., in Leipsic, are the pub 
lishers of Mr. Saar’s new works. Mr. Saar has returned 
in excellent state of health, and anticipates a busy season 
as teacher. A large number of applications for instruc- 
tion were waiting for him at his studio in Steinway Hall 


Willis E. Bacheller. 

ILLIS E. BACHELLER, the New York tenor, and 

Carl Jean Tolman, organist of the Old South 
Church at Framingham, recently gave a song and organ re 
cital at the church that proved an important event to the 
music lover in the vicinity. The Connecticut Review in 
its report of the recital referred as follows to Mr. Bach 
eller’s share in it: ‘Much has been written and spoken 
concerning Rossini’s ‘Cujus Animam’ from ‘Stabat Mater,’ 
and ‘The Palms’ by Faure. Both of these grand old num 
bers were sung by Mr. Bacheller with a precision and nice 
ty of expression highly complimentary to him; and in the 
sweet Irish melodies, ‘Kate Kearney,’ ‘Low Backed Car’ and 
‘O ’Tis Sweet to Think,’ he was fully as pleasing as in the 
more robust numbers. 











HENRY T. FINCK, 
MAX SPICKER and others. 





~ SUPPLEMENTARY EXAMINATIONS. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, Violin and ’Cello. 


AUGUSTUS VIANESI, : WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 10 to 12 A. M.; 2 to 4, 8 to 10 P. M. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 





ADMISSION DAILY. 


















Passing Mention 3 3 
% % By Aodh. 


gus business in Wall Street. The last one to be 


unearthed is “The National Conservatoire of Mu- 


HE Germans are beginning to speak the 
truth about the late opera season at Covent 
Garden. They do not hesitate to describe sic, Limited,” with a capital of $5,000, of which $35 
i has been paid. As the company consists of a happy 


it as a complete failure and to censure 
family of brothers, sisters and brothers-in-law, to 


severely Herr Mott! for lending his name 
an inartistic enterprise, which was under- 
for That Mr. 


Grau’s enterprises in London and elsewhere are 


the number of nine, each of the incorporators have 
Thus 


to such 


taken merely business purposes. chipped in the modest sum of £1 sterling. 


equipped they grant diplomas in music and elect 


to start musical libraries and conduct 


music publishers. 


purely and solely business speculations we all have “Fellows, 
Chey do not state 
of Mus 


starts with 


recognized, and have expressed our admiration of the business of 


the fees payable on receiving the title « Bac. 
Doc.., that 


$35 capital and unknown directors ought to do the 


his business talent. If opera is to exist here it must 
to The Allgemeine Musik Zeitung 


adds that in spite of the high prices of admission, 


or Mus but an institution 


be made pay. 


thing cheap, say 5 cents a dé 


Who can refuse to buy at such a bar- 


gree, and a dime for a 


the works were not sufficiently prepared, either 


musically or scenically, and with most blood-curd- fellowship. 


it continues, “that gain counter: 


“Tt is inconceivable,” 
Carlsruhe, could be s ¢ @ 


ling cuts. 
Mottl, the model director of 


. . + . . . . 
mixed up with such an affair without having as 


sured himself of proper scenery and representation.” [ once on a time was present at a “Musical Act” 
Herr Mottl is, like Mr. Grau, in business to make at Cambridge, Engiand. The professor of music 
money, and the high salary temptation will make “#5 there, clad in a robe of salmon colored (not scar- 
even a self-respecting director to shut his eyes and let) silk, with a black velvet toque on his head. 
his ears, especially in England, where, as Johanna rhe candidate for the degree of Mus. Bac. had been 


“England gilt allerdings dar nach examinations, 


successfully through all the paper 


Wagner said, 


das Gelt.” and written fugues and such things, and now came 


He 
ges, and added 


\ltogether the 


to conduct a cantata of his own composing. 


*” + 


had « gaged the choirs of three colle 
is much exercised over the 


A large part of 


The Saturday Review a contingent from the choir of Ely 
lack of musical taste in England. 


England wishes to be musical and enjoy music, but 


expense of keeping some sixty men and boys for a 


week rehearsing must have cost him a pretty penny 


Pon — ° an o > lec led , ° 1 . 
the Review asks: How can young people compelled although he had not to pay for the use of the chapel 


to sit through long and tedious programs be ex- orf the organ. What became of the new Mus. Bac. 
pected to admire a symphony by Beethoven or [| never knew. , 

Brahms? The victims come away with the feeling, a 

“If this is fine, classical music, may we spend 


eternity in the everlasting fires if ever we listen to l'alk of leg pieces! Here is a yellow journal tell- 
ing us that musical socks are the newest things on 


it again! It is a century of dull oratorio perform 








ances, of dull imitation symphonies, of unspeakably 10°F. [he reporter writes 
dull and unimpeachably respectable, white-gloved Waltz, clog and jig time woven inte 
. . ” on’s half hose enc wa + + 
concerts that has made England unmusical. men's half h n such a way that a v 
player or cornetist may co first one foot and then the 
e y 2 other on a music rack and play right t ugh the score of 
’ ’ : : é the first act of a « pera 
One sign of returning sanity in England is the A concent catnmentstor suns tl be the weathee’ el 
dissatisfaction with the whole system of festivals. a little time only when the operatic score for the orche 
r . ere = sell tee tn tnt walash cabo ie z , haces 
These so-called musical festivals always pretend to ‘4 Will be tn vivid colors uj he hosiery he ch 
. ¢ : . . . and up and down the clocked limbs of prima donn 
be organized for the sake of charity. Charity cov- * p and down the —— Gonna 
. ¥ : [he Amazon march w e written in t same nit 


ers a multitude of sins, and who dare find fault with 
And 


a festival gives some sleepy old town a temporary 


characters 


performances that have a charitable object? " Reo : 

It is a very commendable fashion for the style of 
; P . music and the instruments mentione Sut i 
boom, and saves the good citizens from putting i oe ora ruments mentioned. But it will 
. . ‘ . . > > » atre “AS > > oe sfecd 3 is 
their hands in their pockets to support their own require the theatre costumer to be careful in hi 


; work. There are cases cor s 
hospitals. ' or ? here are cases on record when the most 
: , a eauti -alve ave rke oun assages 

One good feature in the late meeting of the Three PC@Uttul calves h oly worked b at d, in passage 
of suction, to a fair lady’s shins. Which would, 


Choirs at Hereford was the absence of all outside ’ 
we fear, throw the cornetist out 


help. Only singers of the three counties of Worces- 
ter, Gloucester and Hereford took part in the per- 
There ought to be no difficulty in any 


e &€. 2 


formance. = " 
. . . $i . > : o - the >» > > Nevere 
musical city in obtaining a good orchestra in the While waiting for the duel between M. de Never 
neighborhood. If these local festivals really rely ind Saleza, we find a report of a duel in the placid, 


° relicce 
on local talent they will do much for the advance- Preussen 


not to say dull, city of Konigsberg, in 


: ~ Se *n in 180 ; ' 
ment of music and the’ encouragement of musicians. Dr. Schultz (born in 1850 and old enough to know 


At present they follow the pernicious example of 
the Grau Italian opera, and call in too often the aid 


better) challenged Justizrath Hagen to mortal com 
bat. 
rival music societies, and the latter charges the 
former with using the f the Hagen 
the Schultz 
Of course Schultz laid the blame on the 


Both gentlemen are musical and presidents of 


of the high priced foreigner. 
“utensilia” ¢ 
* 


"Te 


society during performance of the 


A new swindle, according to Mr Labouchere, society. 
has been sprung on the poor aspirants for musical 
honors in London. This is the “fellowship” trade. 


The institutions that have gone into this business 


servants. 

Poor Schultz was sentenced to five days’ im 
prisonment, although he pleaded that as an officer 
love to call themselves conservatoire, as more im- he could only obtain satisfaction for the insult- 
pressive than the common English conservatory. 
They, of course, add the title of “National,” al- 


ing charge by the blood of his adversary. 


Is there not something like it in “Orpheus en 


Enfe”? 


though they are as private speculations as any bo- 


ER 





Henry Thomas Fleck. 
He Is Elected the Professor of Music in the Nor- 
mal College of New York. 
ENRY THOMAS FLECK 
mously elected the professor of music in the 


Normal College, of New York. 
more applicants 


has been unani 


Ke 


eS 


for the place 
that Mr. Fleck’s election is a signal victory. 
and qualifications of the many aspirants were canvassed 
the executive 


There were 


among the two hundred or 
a score of New York’s leading musicians; so 


The claims 


with commendable deliberation and care by 
committee, upon whom devolved the responsibility of mak 
ing rhe advise- 
ment for the past nine months. 

Last Saturday Mr. Fleck was apprised of his election, 


a choice matter has indeed been under 


had a conference with the members of 


and the same day 
the committee, who congratulated him and volunteered to 
give him their cordial support The position is an ex 


ceedingly important one, carrying with it a salary of $4,000 
per annum and conferring large powers and responsibilities 


upon the incumbent 


The Normal College, situated at the corner of Sixty 
eighth street and Parl venue, is one of the most im 
portant educational institutions in Greater New York, hav 
ng an enrollment of more than 2,700 girls. Mr. Fleck 
will be in absolute charge of the music department, untram 
meled by any outside influences and having full authority 
to conduct it in his own way. Mr. Fleck expresses his pur 
pose to manage this department of education in a thorough 
and common sense manner, discarding all fads and fanciful 
theories, and being guided by correct principles and enforc- 
ng only those methods which have the sanction of the best 





musicians and possess proved value. He holds that it will! 
be possible for any intelligent pupil in the Normal College, 
who will address herself diligently to the study of music, 
to acquire here all the knowledge that will qualify her to 
become a teacher of music in the public schools Mr 
Fleck is a thoroughly trained musician, who has by diligent 
study and incessant work reached his present proud posi 
tion. He is a firm believer in a slow, healthy, consistent 
levelopment, and has no patience with any labor-saving 
methods or short cuts to knowledge, holding strenuously 
to the truth of the dictum, “There is no royal road to learn 
ng.” While Mr. Fleck has virtually been inducted into 
office, he will not enter actively upon the discharge of his 
luties before the first of next year. He is busy formu 
ating his plans anc upping out his course of procedure 

The executive comn ttee is to be congratulated upon the 
wisdom it has evinced in the selection Mr. Fleck The 

eliberation exe d making the cl e, the care 

h which it stigates e qualif small 

my candidates, and the unimity with which Mr. Fleck 

sen \ ) e¢ letermination to secure 

e best possible in tor the p m, regardle of any 
cx co 5 ] S 

\ stronge 1 Mr. Fle were impossible to 

r It is r fhcial course will 
ndicate the « nittee’s wisdom Mr. Fleck “native 
ere and to the manner born,” a prodt of New York 

State Alt g comparatively young man, his reputa 

m as a broadly « vated n i—composer rganist 

eorist anc as would satisfy any musi 
‘ of reasonable aspiratio As the director of the Haar 
lem Philharmonic Society Mr. Fleck has been a conspicu 

figure in New York’s musical life His experience 
and training have been such a » abundantly equip him 
i the position | as been called upon to fill 
Luyster’s Lecture-Recital. 

[he first public lecture recital on the study of Galin 
Paris-Chevé Method of Sight Singing as an Art and a 
Science will be given by Wilbur A. Luyster at his new 
studio at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday, October 9, at 4 p. m 
Illustrations are to be given by some of Mr Luyster’s 
juvenile pupils, who will demonstrate by tests what it is 
possible to accomplish by the study of this system, also 


showing how the ordinary person with a poor ear cannot 


only be taught to read at sight, but can be taught to 
recognize sounds when heard and write music while it 
is being given Private and class instruction will be 
given 


Students desiring class instruction should make appli 


cation at once; no students admitted after course begins 
Private pupils may begin at any time 

Next week Mr. Luyster will begin his third season as 
instructor of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
sight singing classes 

The New York Herald referred as follows to one of 
Luyster’s exhibitions: “School children yesterday gave an 
exhibition after ten months’ instruction; previous to this 


they had no knowledge of music Mr. Luyster found ab 
solutely raw material to work upon, but their work yes- 
terday, singing any note he pointed to at random from 


blackboard and singing of hymns, &c., at sight without an 


instrument was surprising.” 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 
224 Wabash Avenue, September 29, 100. | 


HE tenth season of the Chicago Or 
chestra opens October 19 at the 
Auditorium indica 
tion of being the most suc 
cessful since the inauguration. 
The season ticket is 
largely in advance of previous 
years, and this is owing probably 
to the splendid work done by 
treasurer, F. J. Wessels, 
who, although still nominally 
treasurer, is also manager, de- 
voting his entire time and ener- 
gies to the interests of the or- 





with every 


sale 





the 


ganization which has done 

so much toward bettering the 
musical condition of Chicago. 
Mr. Wessels, under no cir- 
cumstances, will manage any in- 
music enterprises outside the orchestra, 
The orchestral organization is 
a big enough proposition in itself and sufficiently engrossing 
as to detail without running a managerial business in addi 


dividual artists or 


and this is as it should be. 


The trustees could not have made a better selection. 
Mr. Wessels’ quiet work 
and able manner in dealing with awkward situations know 


tion 


These of us who have watched 


that he is the right man in the right place, and there is 
every reason why the organization should look forward to 
. year of great prosperity. 

\n important feature of this season will be a Beethoven 
ie of four programs, containing the instru- 
upreme master, and offering to the 


ycie yreatest 
nental works of this 


music lover a rare opportunity of studying the growth and 





development of one of the world’s greatest intellects. The 
soloists for these programs are the best procurable. Fol- 
owing are the programs of the Beethoven Cycle: 
First PROGRAM. 
Soloist, Dohnany 
Sympl y No. 3, Eroica - 1804 
Concerto No. 4, G major . 1805 
()verture, Leonore, No 1805 
( ire, Leonore, N 180¢ 
SECOND BEETHOVEN PROGRAM~—December 14 and 1s 
Soloist, Kreisler 
I N 4, B flat. 1806 
CONT TE Cate Te NIG io ikcnesscentsdcancdieowksereassenseos 1806 


(QLIS 
SS 





Overture, Cosielamus...ccccccccccscccsvccccssccccoses 1807 
Symphony No. 5, C mimor........c.eceeeeeceeeeeeeeeees 1807 
rHIRD BEETHOVEN PROGRAM-—February 1 and 2 
Soloist, Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

Symphony No. 6, Pastorale...........sccececccecceeccecceces . . 1808 
Concerto Mo. ¢, BE Gat. .cccccccccccccccscccscescsvessocvesersesonecss 1809 
Symphony No. 7, A MajOF......ccccccccccccsccccccsecceces 1812 
FOURTH BEETHOVEN PROGRAM—March 8 and 9. 
Quartet and Apollo Musical Club. 

Symphony Wo. 6, F a§oG.s.cicvccsccccsccesvcscceces 1812 
Recitative and aria, Fidelio... .........cccccscccccccesseccsesscccees 1814 
Symphony No. 9, D mitot. ....cccccccccccessccccoscccecs 1817-1823 
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Ihe penalty one pays for a fine reputation is sometimes 
very heavy, as Charles W. Clark, who was recently the re 
cipient of the following letter, can testify: 

It read: 

Mr. Charles W. Clark: Dear Sir—Having heard that 
you was a good singer the thought suggested itself to me 
that you might like to have a good song to sing that “was 
bran new” and that has never been sung in public yet. I 


have a song just from the printer, my first edition which 
I am sure will “take.” I will give you the title. It is 
this—A Unique and dramatic song in prose, or supper 


hour on the Farm It is also dra- 
mitic, I will show you how it is dramitic, While the singer 
sings, to certian 
breaking out in this way 
of horses, braying of mules, barking of dogs and crowing 
of 
of a child the squack of a cat the thud of a plate the creek 
My song is moral. 
that has 
masterpiece Its piano accompini- 
For Chautauqua it would 


My song is a solo. 


there are be (Human) voices behind a 


vellowing of cattle, winnowing 


roosters, there are to be other sounds such as the cry 
ing of boards and still other sounds 
It is one of the most 
printed In it 
ment is sweet and enchanting, 
I will place my ad in this letter 


dramitic songs ever been 


fact is a 


be an admirable feature 


so you may see the confidence I place in my Song. My 
Song requires about 6 or 8 persons less would do if the 
performers were apt. The price of my song is one dol 
per copy Hoping you will soon become interested in my 


song I remain yours respectfully 


The name and address of the writer are withheld for ob- 
vious reasons. 
The Willard-Weakiey Recitals, 


The recitals given by Mrs. Luada Willard, harpist, and 


Mrs. Laurence Weakley, contralto, are reported to be in 





Cable Address: 
GOTMUSIC. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, ner. 


demand by many oi the clubs of the West. 
is a specimen program: 
Patronille (with bugle calls) 
Madanie 
Recitative and Aria from Mignon. = " 
Mrs. Weakley. 


The following 


; od Hasselman 
Willard 
. Thomas 

The Nun’s Prayer.. Oberthir 
Nevin 
Schubert 


Serenade from Captive Memories 


Wohin 


Mrs. Weakley. 


Song Without Words Dubez 


Madame Willard. 


The Dec , . er 


Sands o’ 


. ay 
Husheen . Needham 
\ Lesson with a Fan LD) Hardelot 
Mrs. Weakley. 
Dreams of Bygone Days, Fantasia " Oberthur 
Madame Willard 
Mrs, Theodore Worcester. 

A decided acquisition to the number of pianists is Mrs 
theodore Worcester, who has recently resolved to de 
vote her talents to a professional career For several 
years Mrs. Worcester studied with Leopold Godowsky, 


the eminent Russian pianist, and in a letter recently re 
ceived he writes: “Mrs. Theodore Worcester has studied 
She is an exceptionally hine 
Mrs. Worcester 


both as player or 


with me for some years past. 
concert pianist and an excellent teacher 
is bound to exert a powerful influence, 
teacher, and can be cheerfully recommended to the public 
As Mr 
toward conservatism, 


students.’ Godowsky more ac 


unqualified 


and music 


15 


customed to lean his 
praise is all the more valuable. 
Mrs 


concerts or public recitals, not the least important being 


Worcester has many charming programs for club 


It is exceedingly in 
This Russian pro 


one from the Russian composers. 


teresting and should prove attractive. 
gram is as follows: 


Variations on a theme by Glinka Liadott 
The Lark....... . Glinka-Balakiret 
Consolation , Arensky 
Logaides in C major Arensky 


I'schaikowsky 
I'schaikowsky 


I'schaikowsky 


lroika in E major 


Nocturne in C sharp minor 


Valse-Scherzo 


Prelude in C sharp minor Rachmaninoff 


Orientale Stcherbatchett 
La Nuit, Etude. Glazounofti 
Concert Valse in D major Glazounoff- Blumenfeld 

rhe Topeka festival appears to have been a great suc 
cess 

Ihe artists under the direction of Hannah & Hamlin, 
who visited Kansas City this week, have returned crowned 
with laurels, and their work was looked upon as a rare 
treat. The event was the opening of the new Auditorium 
in Topeka, and constituted the principal part of the To 
peka Musical Festival. On Tuesday night the oratorio 


Elijah” was given before a tremendous audience, and 


on Wednesday night (Symphony Night) there was a pot 


pourri of vocal, instrumental and choral music such as 
was never combined before in Topeka The soloists 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs. Marshall Pease 


(of Detroit), Frank King Clark and George Hamlin, es 


Topeka audiences without a 


“Mr 
superb reading of 


tablished themselves with 


doubt Hamlin vocifer 


A 
ously recalled 
Me Your Aid.’ 
brought out to the 


local paper says was 


for a Gounod’s ‘Lend 


Phe 


full and the melody 


his 
it 


wonderful range of voice was 


yt 


eX 


given 


pression in a tender song that followed.” 


\ most attractive year book for the season of 1900-1901 
has just been issued and distributed by Hannah & Ham- 
lin. The issue contains an even greater number of art 


Telephone Call: 
659 MADISON SQUARE. 


CONCERT - DIRECTION GooT'TsCcCHat.LeEe, 


“ee 


GODOWSKY, . . Pianist 


VOIGT, . . . . Soprano 
OVERSTREET, . . Basso 
PRESTON, . . Contralto 


VAN DEN HENDE, . ’Celliste 
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1900-1901: 


. Pianist 


PRESENTS FOR SEASON 


HAROLD BAUER, 
WM. Hi. RIEGER, . Tenor 
LOTTA MILLS, .  . Pianiste 
MADELINE SCHILLER, Pianiste 
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ee 


MACONDA, . . Soprano 


SIEMENS, . . Pianiste 
LACHAUME,. . Composer 
JESSIE SHAY, . . Pianiste 


RICHARD ARNOLD STRING SEXTETTE. 


Through relations established with all other agents, this office can furnish any high class Artists whether under direction or not. 
Tour of all the above Artists now rapidly booking. 


aooeess: REVillon Building, 13 and 15 West 28th Street, 


between Broadway 
and Fifth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 











ists than that gotten out last year. It contains thirty December 13, 14, 15, with a matinee December 15 
two pages, and is neatly bound in blue Rembrandt paper, company will appear at the Exposition Building 
and contains some thirty-five engravings of the artists prices will be popular, tickets for the entire engagement 
under the management of this enterprising bureau. Many _ selling at $8, $10 and $12. Arrangements are made to run 
thousands of these books have already been sent out from _ special trains all ever the Northwest jor this great musical 


the bureau, and a copy of same may be had upon applica- event. 


tion St. Paul will not have the Grau Opera Company, but a 

Several important and unique musical functions are now series of musical events has been arranged by the People’s 
in contemplation by Hannah & Hamlin, which, when an Church that will surpass anything attempted in that city 
nounced, will appeal strongly to Chicago’s music lovers [he series opens with a recital by Andreas Dippel, one 


The bureau is in receipt of letters from all over the of the leading tenors o 


country inquiring for foreign artists for whom the firm Thomas’ Orchestra 


can make engagements. The clubs particularly are enlist Jackson will be heard with her own concert 
ing the services of Hannah & Hamlin in securing art- Clarence Eddy and Katharine Fisk will give a 
ists, and several, including Miss Mary Wood Chase, There will be two recitals by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, t 
Charles W. Clark, Leon Marx and Miss Gertrude Judd, sian pianist, and one by Joseffy rhe Strauss Or 
are booked most advantageously of Vienna, will give two evenings 


Madame Sembrich and her concert company will give a 


Justin Thatcher, 


concert in February Negotiations are sti!l pending for 
The young tenor has recently been engaged for a con two or three other attractions 
ert tour, and in the near future will sing in many of the The Schubert Club has practically abandoned its plans 
important cities of the West and Northwest. The critics’ for a series of pretentious musical events, and the interest 
notices all speak in enthusiastic terms of his voice and of St. Paul’s musical public will centre on these concerts 
singing. A few notices of recent date are herewith repro- Minneapolis is in hopes of having the Sembrich Company 
duced: sien 


A song recital was given last evening in the club-room of the The evening services 0 


Wednesday Morning Musicale | Justin Thatcher. The reception : T 
on ee teat were resumed Sunday evening with a musical. Th 


Miss Mabel S. Runge, soprano; Miss Mynn St 


corded him was most flattering, for the audience was composed 


of the most musical people of this city, who recognized an artist 


the Grau Opera Company 
will give two concerts, and Leonora 
company 


recital 


he Rus 


chestra, 


the Church of the Redeemer 


e choir 


oddard, 


lhe singers that have come to Nashville in the past few years have contralto; J. Warren Turner, tenor, and John Ravens 


come much heralded, and Nashville people have rushed to hear croft, baritone, were assisted by Signor S. R. Valenza, 


them, paying goodly sums. In looking back over the list of male 1 . 


»¢ doubted if a better 





nger who have been rd here it is t 


Chick, organist and musical director 





voice——a more beautiful ; voice—has ever been heard, than . 
of Testia Thatches.—Measkeille Benac Miss Amalia Rippe, soprano, has returned to M 


that 
olis after a visit of five years to Germany 
Mr. Thatcher's voice is a lyric tenor of great purity and hugh cul \ delightful reading of Liza Lehmann’s “In a 
tivatior A sweet, pure, yet strong tenor, such as he ssesses, is - . , 
nen hg - te 4 Garden” was given September 12 by Scott Woodworth in 


mething not olten tound It is a rare gift Since his appearance 
his apartments in the Roosevelt for the entertain1 


n recital here last spring is voice has taken on new istre and 
trength. The continuous improvement is a source of much pleas his family and a few friends Those who took part were 
re to his friends. Mr. Thatcher's style is thoroughly artistic and \jss Ednah Hall, Miss Helen Hall, Mr. Woodworth and 
y ptio $ | ully f Memphis Times } ‘ 
a ee ann se tuedienen R. D. Woodworth, with Hamlin H. Hunt as accompanist 
S nNcins 1 TT tt oI rs son 
Not only possessing one of the most beautiful voices, Justin Mrs. Lucius W. Dunn has returned from her studic 
Chatcher is one of the most artistic singers With an extensiv New York and will resume music classes in her studio at 
ncert career, he als us a repertory of twenty-two oratorios and the Metropolitan Music Company, Wednesday and Satur 
| hat has quit ece sung 1 i]s 1 . 
xteen operas. Mr Thatcher a juite recent a 5 Me Do dav afternoons 
Holy City Barnby's “Rebekah” and Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” at . > 
: + . \ charming musicale was given September 21 by Miss 
Nashville, and “Martha” and “Maritana”’ at Birmingham and Nas nee 5s = . = : 8! I . ; 
Evers at Stanley Hal The guests included the students 


anta Saturday Review 





harpist, and J. W. Shuman, violinist. Mrs. John Harris 


inneap 


Persian 


nent of 


and their friends, who were received by Miss Evers, Mrs 





Justin Thatcher, as Lionel, admitted of no criticism. He acted (Greenleaf, Misses Lewis, Bancker, Stevens, Bunning, 
grace and sang with the sweetness of a lark. He has really Poton Chilton, Kelley, Osborne and Heffelfinger he 
ne of those rarest of ices, a sweet tenor of high range and pure : ; OS os ; , 
ne. neither strained n the topmost note nor husky in the wer large ch iroom had been prettily decorated with pix 
egister. At times his voice reached a climax that made the au- tures brought by Miss Evers from abroad ie young 
lience wild with delight. At all times he was master of his voice girls in pretty gowns acted as ushers The program was 
and manfully modest in his bearing.—Birmingham News presented by Gustavus Johnson, Mrs. Rodney N. Parks 


Of Justin Thatcher's Lionel but little can be said, except that it e A 
1s perfection. This is his third visit to Chattanooga in opera, and eader. Miss Burtis gave the Schubert-Liszt “Erl-King,’ 
he became an established favorite on the first. He ne of the and “Hark! Hark! The Lark,” and Liszt’s “Lucia Fan 
st promising tenors in the country to-day, and his dr amatic talent taisie.”” Mrs. Park sang Dove Sono.” from Mozart's 
quite in keeping with his voice. His name will always be suf ‘Figaro,” and “’Twas April,” by Nevin; “A Rose Fable,” 

ent to draw a large rowd in this city.—Chattanooga Evening , . y , ‘ “4 . 
moun xy Hawley, and Liszt’s “Loreley Mr. Johnson’s piano 
Mi lis solos were Rubinstein’s “Barcarolle in G,” “Alla Polacca,” 
smncapolls. by Anderson, and Moszkowski’s brilliant “Caprice Es 

My correspondent. in Minneapolis, Miss C. N. Savage, pagnole.” 

ends me the following relative to music in that city Mrs. Elizabeth Hawkins, soprano, recently from Boston 
\ll arrangements have been made for the engagement will be a substitute for a few Sundays for Miss Runge at 


the Maurice Grau Opera Company in Minneapolis next the Church of the Redeemer 


and Miss Florence Burtis, assisted by Miss Abby Wheeler 
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Mr. and Mrs. Emil Ober-Hoffer, who have been spend 
ing a month in the East, and are now attending the 
Worcester music festival, will return home the first weeh 
in October 

Mrs. R. N. Parks has returned from a musical study in 
New York 

Miss Fannie McLeod and Fraulein Schoen-Rene are 
musical people who have recently returned from the East 

Miss Bertha Dradish, who for the past four years and 
half has been organist of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, has accepted the position of organist and musical 
director at the Park Avenue Congregational Church 

In accordance with a pleasant custom the Ladies’ Thurs 
day Musicale will open its season’s meetings with a studio 
tea, which will be given Thursday afternoon, October 4 
from 3 until 5 o'clock, in the new studio in the Metropoli 
tan building. The guests will be the active, associate and 
student members, who are invited to meet the new officers 


and inspect the new studio. It will really be in the nature 


r t} 


of a house warming, as it is the first time the new studio 


has been thrown open socially 

The first of a series of monthly recitals, given by the 
pupils of Crosby Hopps, took place Wednescay evening at 
the home of Miss Miriam Page (September 19), No. 6 


Highland avenue 


Singular unique was the recital given recently by Miss 
Helen Buckley, the soprano. She gave it entirely alone, 
playing her own accompaniments in that inimitable man 
ner which distinguishes her For thorough musicianship 
Helen Buckley is difficult to surpass, everything she un- 
dertakes being of that finished, refined order dear to the 
true artist rhe following is the program, which for va 


riety is remarkable 


Star Vicino ( 
rhe Gap in the Hedge 








Loch Lomond (Ok otch) 
As | Went Out One Morning Clear ( ) 
Vainka’s Song ) ) 
Song r Ire ( rOSETS 
Elegie Massene 
Seren.ide Gounod 
Si j'etais Jardinier Chaminade 
Fleur des Alpes W ekerlir 
Songs from Old and Modern English Cor sers 


Good Morrow, Gossip Joan 


Polly Willis Dr. Arne 
Come Lassies and Lad Seventeenth Century 
Mabel’s Song Frances Allitser 
When Celia Sing M 
The Spring Has Core Maud V. Whit 
»=ongs from (« mn and Scandin n Cor ers 
Who is Sylvia? Schube 
Sandmaennchen Brahn 
Die Prinzessin Grieg 
Synnove’s Song Kjerulf 
Songs from American ( p &. 
My Rosary Nevin 
The Robin Sings in t Apple Tre« Mac Dowe 
My Dear Jerushy Jessie Gaynor 
Four Leaved Clover Hest 


Francis S. Moore, after a summer spent in Paris 
studying with Alexandre Guilmant, the French organist, 
is now concertizing in the East, on his way back to Chi 
cago, where he will resume his teaching at the Gotts 
chalk Lyric School the early part of October 

Mme. Anna Spanuth, whose booklet \ Secret in Vo 


Building,” evoked much favorable comment from som« 
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of the most distinguished artists, has established herself 
in the Fine Arts Building, and is preparing for a busy 
season. Coaching, repertory and German songs are 
among Madame Spanuth’s specialties 

Myron E. Barnes, the tenor, announces that he will 
spend the present season in Rockford, keeping open his 


residence studio there. 
Harry J. Fellows. 


With a large class of pupils and many engagements 
ahead, this popular tenor, who went to St. Louis last 
year, is beginning his season under unusually good aus- 
pices. Among the many good criticisms bestowed on 
Mr. Fellows’ voice and work, the following may be cited: 

The melodious, spring-like character of the music of this oratorio 
(‘Creation’) made the tenor solos specially enjoyable, as they were 
interpreted by Mr. Fellows. His voice is unusually sweet and 
clear, and his handling of it artistic. “‘In Native Worth and Honcr 
Clad,” this most beautiful of tenor songs, he gave with fine effect, 
and in the group of songs presented at the matinee he evinced a 
dramatic quality and versatility that were deiightful.—Columbia (Mo,) 
Herald 


The tenor solo by Harry J. Fellows, of St. Louis, was another 
treat for the audience. His fine, mellow tones were a delight to 
the critical music lovers present, and the aria from “Lohengrin’ 
was a popular as well as delightful number.—Burlington Hawkeye. 





Harry J. Fellows, in the aria from “Faust,” entered more into the 
spirit of this passionate music than anything he had sung, and an 
appreciative audience demanded an encore, to which he respouded 
with “Fruehlingslied,” by Becker.—Burlington Hawkeye. 

The tenor solo by Harry J. Fellows, of St. Louis, satisfied all lis- 
teners. Mr. Fellows has a heart stirring voice and did ample 
justice to the aria from ‘“Lohengrin.”—The Evening Gazette. 


Grace Ensminger. 

This talented young violinist is quickly climbing the 
ladder which leads to fame, and it is only a few years be- 
fore she will stand the peer of any lady violinist. Her work 
at Marinette Chautauqua this year brought her much be- 

re the public, and her playing, judging by the follow- 
ing reports, must have been exceptional. Miss En- 
sminger is the most brilliant pupil of the William Lewis 
studio 

Miss Grace Ensminger gave a remarkable rendition on the violin of 


Danses Tzigan ’ by Natchez, displaying a skill in execution and 





delicate touch that proved her performance the work of a master. 
For an encore she gave a “‘Kuiawiack,” by Wieniawski, a Polish 

sition of great beauty. 
rhe Chautauqua is indeed fortunate in having secured Miss Grace 
Ensminger, the young lady virtuoso. Her equa! has seldom if ever 
veen heard here, and certainly not on the Chautauqua program. 
e combines not only a pretty, dainty appearance, with a marvelous 
nd of the violin, and her sedction from “‘Carmen” was grandly 
lered. In response to an enthusiastic encore, Miss Ensminger 
iyed one of Chopin’s pretty mazurkas, and this, too, took the au- 
e by storn Marinette adopts her at once as a Chautauqua 


as well as Miss Blanche, who so well accompanied her on 


Miss Grace Ensminger played two numbers divinely. The au 
lience at her every appearance has shown their appreciation, and 
has been g t admiration expressed of her remarkable genius, 

Miss Ensminger has not only a very graceful, attractive presence, 
vs a a graciousness which immediately warms her audi- 

tors to her and puts them in sympathy with her playing. Her exe- 
tery fine and is free from all tricks of manner. She 


aried repertory, including several most difficult 
ns by Schubert, Chopin and Polish composers, Miss Blanche 
Ensminger, who accompanies her sister is an accomplished musi- 


ling greatly t e beauty of Miss Grace Ensminger’s ren 
It may be a matter of interest here to know that Miss Grave 


nger’s violin is valued at $3,500, and is one of the “finest in- 


America he Ensminger sisters made their final ap- 





Sunday evening, and were given an ovation by the audience, 
x * . 

Earl R. Drake has accepted the directorship of the violin 

d orchestral departments of the Balatka Musical College 

Handel Hall. 

Mr. Drake’s regular class of fifty-three pupils, which he 
takes with him, added to the considerable class of the col- 
lege, will make him one of the busiest men in the city. A 
pecial feature of the co-operation of the Drake Violin 


Club and the College Orchestra will be the organization 
of advanced students into an orchestra capable of accom- 
panying the leading violin and piano concertos. The 
organization offers to students outside of the institution 
the means of practice with orchestra, only a nominal fee 
being charged. The coming season of the Drake Concert 
Company is very promising. Mr. Drake having many ex- 
cellent engagements already booked, while other good 


ones are pending. 
* * * 


Celeste Nellis, a former pupil of Miss Edith Raun, and 
afterward with William H. Sherwood, is shortly to re- 
turn from her four years’ study in Germany and Paris. 
She gave a remarkable concert recently at the Exposition 
and aroused much enthusiasm. According to the critics 
Miss Nellis has a fine career, if her present performances 
are any indication. She has recently received a most 
flattering testimonial from M. Moszkowski, which is as 
follows: 

Paris, July, 1900. 

Miss Celeste Nellis, who has been my pupil, I can testify is tech- 
nically and musically a wonderfully gifted pianist, and her talent has 
been developed most remarkably by indefatigable perseverance. Miss 
Nellis is already a fully equipped virtuoso, who excels especially in 
the interpretation of brilliant compositions. Upon returning to her 


native country as a concert pian.st 1 hope she will have the success 


which she deserves. Moritz Moszkowsk1. 


* * * 

Among recent visitors to Chicago and this office was Miss 
Christine Farnese, of Madison, Wis. A well-known writer 
describes Miss Farnese as the leading vocal teacher of Wis- 
consin. in an able article devoted to Miss Farnese this 
writer remarks: 

‘Pupils come to her from various parts of the State; also 
from many Western cities and Chicago. 

“She is one of those rare teachers who train the musical 
discrimination and the individuality of those who study 
with her as well as the voice. Miss Farnese studied in 
Europe more than five years. She completed the course at 
the Grand Ducal Conservatory of Music at Weimar, Ger- 
many, with the famous Frau Von Milde as her vocal in- 
structor. Here she appeared as Queen of the Night in Mo- 
zart’s ‘Magic Flute,’ and in other difficult roles, winning 
high praise from professional musical circles and from the 
music-loving Grand Duke of Weimar. 

“She now went to Paris to Marchesi, where she belonged 
to the ‘class of the famous twelve.’ 

“In Paris she sang for the composers, Gounod, Massenet, 
Chaminade, Ambroise Thomas, Von Bilow and Lassen, in- 
terpreting the songs of each to the composer’s own accom- 
pariiment. 

“She was enthusiastically received in her public appear- 
ances, as Le Figaro and other Parisian journals testify. 

“Her voice is a clear, high soprano, with a peculiarly 
rare, pure quality, and she uses it with both artistic and 
dramatic power.” 

Another interesting visitor to Chicago this week was 
Mrs. Rigdon Williams, of Toledo, Ohio. She was one of 
the organizers of the Schubert Trio, of that city, which 
last year gave some very excellent chamber concerts. 

. ee 

Aiter a busy summer in Chicago Mrs. Fannie Church 
Parsons is now teaching in the Carter Conservatory of 
Musical Art in Pittsburg. Aiter Mrs. Parsons finishes 
the course in Pittsburg Miss Beach, a very able teacher, 
will be qualified to teach Mrs. Parsons’ system of musical 
kindergarten. Washington will be the next city visited 
by Mrs. Parsons, and then her method will be established 
in the leading cities of the Union. A class for teachers 
desiring to acquire the Parsons Kindergarten Method 
will be held at Handel Hall, Chicago, during the month of 
December. 

’ wo 6 
The well-known Southern soprano, Mrs. Charles Gor- 
don, of Port Gibson, Miss., who has been spending the 
summer in Chicago and studying with “R. Capoul” Cut- 


triss Warde, will return to the South next week, where she 
will be heard in concert and oratorio in a number of the 
Southern cities. 

Glenn Hall, 


The Eastern States are still looking Chicagoward for 
their singers. The latest to be engaged is the tenor, 
Glenn Hall, who has been requested to give a recital at 
Holyoke, Mass., Friday evening, October 12, and before 
the Smith College, Northampton, Mass., on the afternoon 
of October 12, Immediate Western dates made for Mr. 
Hall include an appearance at the Wesleyan M. E. Church 
concert at Handel Hall, when “Rebekah” will be sung, 
and assisting soloist at St. James’ Church organ concert 
Two important appearances in December will be in “The 
Messiah” concert, given by the Arions, of Milwaukee, and 
in the performance of “Elijah” with the Philharmonic 
Club, of Milwaukee. 

a 

Miss Ebba Hjertstedt, a Chicago violinist, who is trav- 
eling in Europe, has been invited to play for King Oscar 
of Sweden. Miss Hjertstedt studied at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. She won the diamond medal in the post 
graduating class last season and played at the college com- 
mencement in the Auditorium; her performance created 
much favorable criticism. Miss Hjertstedt 1s also an ex- 
cellent pianist, having studied several years with Mrs. 
Clare Osborne Reed at the college. 

The prospects of the American Violin School are ex- 
tremely good for this season. Joseph Vilim, the director, 
manages two separate orchestras in connection with his 
school, namely a string orchestra, which practices every 
Wednesday afternoon, and a full orchestra, which meets 
for practice every Thursday night. Preceding each re- 
hearsal a preliminary class lesson in ear traming and har- 
mony is given. Very conscientious work is done under 
the management of Mr. Vilim. 

” * ” 

The Chicago Musical College has arranged one of the 
finest concerts ever given in this city to take place in the 
Auditorium next month. Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, whom 
Dr. Ziegfeld brought from Europe this year, will make his 
first appearance in America. M. Devries, who was last 
heard at the Auditorium with the Maurice Grau Company; 
M. Gauthier, formerly with the French Grand Opera 
Company, and Bernhard Listemann, the violinist, will ap 
pear as soloists, and Hans von Schiller will conduct an 
orchestra of fifty musicians. 

Mlle. Mercedes Devries, the daughter of M. Herman 
Devries, will accept a few pupils in the French language 
and the higher branches of French literature at the Chi 
cago Musical College. Mlle. Devries is a Parisian and a 
graduate of the French Academy. She is a young lady of 
wide culture and charming personality. 

Saturday afternoon, October 13, the first of the thirty- 
fifth annual series of musical and dramatic matinees will 
be given by the Chicago Musical College in the Recital 
Hall, College Building. The following artists will take 
part: Karl Reckzeh, pianist, formerly of Leipsic; Ver 
non d’Arnalle, baritone, and Franz Wagner, ‘cellist. 

Mrs. Clara Murray, the distinguished harpist, is now 
connected with the Chicago Musical College, having 


charge of the harp department. FLORENCE FRENCH. 





Price Conservatory. 


The first of a series of recitals by the pupils of the Price 
Conservatory of Music, No. 2105 Seventh avenue, was 
given last Friday night before a large audience. The pro- 
gram was varied and interesting and the pupils who took 
part gave evidence of careful and painstaking instruction. 
Among these were the Misses May Tweedy, Edna Schnei- 
der, Laura Klous, Emma Southard, Emily Hainhorst, 
Adele Grenet, Katherine Roan, Vie Meakins and Bertha 
and Emma Bunger. 

The playing of Herr Herwegh von Ende, director of the 
violin department, was the feature of the evening. 
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The Newark, Ohio, Musical Club met September 17. 
2 8 
of 


opening meeting 


Miss Ollom played a solo at the 
the Sorosis Club at Findlay, Ohio 


- ~ * 
The fourth and last special meeting of the Ladies’ 
Musical-Literary Club, of Cedar Rapids, la., was held on 


and Mrs. D. E. 


the 17th ult., at the residence of Hon 
Voris. 

~ ” * 
the young ladies 
President, Mary 
Edna 


A glee club has been formed among 
of Watervliet, N. Y. 


Campbell; vice-president, 


are: 
Hill; 


treasurer, Jessie Brown 


The officers 
Mina secretary, 
Tymerson; 
ba 
Mrs. M 
her home on Chestnut street, Paris, lll. The program was 
Foley and Miss Dora Mays, and 
O. Jenkins 


* * ” 


J. Sisk entertained the Paris Club recently at 


given by Mrs. T. A. 
musical selections by Mrs. L 


under the auspices of 
Hall, An- 


Peters, of 


A testimonial concert was given 
the Concordia Singing Society in 


17th ult., in honor of E 


Concordia 

sonia, Conn., on the 
New Haven, its musical director 
. . * 

The Thursday Musical Club, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 

held its first meeting for the year on Thursday afternoon, 


September 4, at its former meeting place, the residence 


of Mrs. W. A. Gordon. Francis Calvert is the secretary. 
ees 
The York, Pa., Musical Association recently held a 


Bollinger. Several propo- 


de cide d 


meeting at the home of Georgs 


sitions were received for membership. It was 
to hold the first fall practice T uesday, October 9 Phe 
association at present consists Of twenty young men 

* * » 

The Y. M. C. A. Glee Club, of Torrington, Conn., was 
organized on the 14th, with fifteen members present. The 
enrollment has reached twenty-five Preceding the re 
hearsal the organization was effected by the election of 
officers: W. E. Parker, president, and Frank Foley, secre 


tary and treasurer 
** * 


The Terre Haute, Ind., Musical Club opened the sea- 


son on the 25th ult. in the Baldwin Hall, Erwin Block, 
when Miss Bertha Hoberg made her first appearance be- 
fore a home audience since her return from New York 
city, where she has been a successful pupil of the Virgil 


Clavier School 
* * * 
Mrs. C 
Musical Club, of Boulder, Col., at the spring election, has 


allahan, who was elected president of the Friday 


been compelled to resign on account of ill health, and 
Miss Jefferson has been elected in her place. During the 





club year ten afternoon musical programs are given and 
four evening concerts. This year the club has secured Mr. 
Goldmark, of Colorado Springs, for one of their con- 
certs, and for the spring concert Denver talent will supply 
the program, 

* * * 

The Kandy Klub was prettily entertained at the home 
of Miss C. A. Crippen on Sixth street, Livingston, Mon., 
recently, Mrs. Charles hostess. A 
short, informal musical enjoyed. Those 
present were Mrs. H. J. Horn, Mrs. H. S. Masters, Mrs. 
A. F. McLarren, Mrs. D. A. McCay, Misses McDermott, 
Krieger, Wakefield, Ballinger, Landon 


Connor acting as 


program was 


Tutton, Belcher, 
and Chambers. 
* * * 


The Woman’s Musical Club, of Burlington, Ia., is pre- 


paring for a very fine program this fall and winter. The 
first meeting will probably be held October 1, and num- 
bers will be rendered by different club members. The 
second meeting, October 15, will be a recital by Miss 
Anna C. Kriechbaum, assisted by Alfred Sommers, the 


*cellist, of Fort Madison. 
* ” * 


Mrs. Henry M 
at her home on East Jefferson street, Crawfordsville, Ind.. 


Clark gave a delightful musical recently 


in honor of the young ladies of the St. Cecilian Society, of 
which she is president. The young ladies who assisted 
her were Misses Helen Thomas, Florence Herron, Ella 


Brunner, Blanche Posten, Flora Milligan, with Mrs. Cap 
tain Herron as accompanist. 

_— = 
of 


Music Club, 


and was enjoyed by 


the Matinee 
Fremont, Ohio, was a great success, 


Nearly twenty-five members 


The opening recital of 


a large number of persons 


of the Clyde Music Club were present, most of the active 


and associate members, and the new corps of student 
members. The program was a complimentary one by 
Miss Harriet Altschul, of Lima, and Miss Dana. There 


will be another artists’ recital in October 


. * * 

A musical organization, known as the Alameda (Cal.) 
Orchestral Society, has been organized, the active mem 
bership including about thirty of the best amateur instru 
mentalists of Alameda, Oakland and San Francisco 
rhe orchestra is to be enlarged by protessi ynal periorm 
ers at the concerts. The active members enrolled are 
Theodore Vogt, director; J H Willard, H Levinson, 
Percy J. Brown, Dr. J. M. Stadler, H. Wilhelmi, Ray 
mond Gott, Charles Parcells, W. B. Wellman, E. Bou 
quet, Walter H. Cramer, Dr. R. Harms, A. O. Gott, C 
P. Shepard, Philip Carlton, Edwin R. Leach, J. Imhaus, 


W. E. Blake, C. A. Danly, L. E. Foster, R. G. Elmer, 
Dr. Maurice W. Brown, E. H. Seymour and George H 
Porep 
* * * 
The Musical and Literary Society, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
held its first musical of the season at the home of Mr 


and Mrs. Lewis, corner Bridge and Courtland streets, on 


the 12th ult., with a good attendance of members and their 
friends. A program of instrumental music, songs and 
readings had been prepared by the chairman, Miss Eva 


Lewis. Those who took part in the entertainment were as 
follows: Mrs. Lofkins, Miss Margaret Crennell, Miss M 
H. Dyas, Mrs. E. M. Bentley, Miss Ivory Cowen, Dr 





H. B. Van Norman, Mrs, W. E. A. La Quense, Miss Lulu 





arlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera 


Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Baltimore: Knabe & Co., 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


SOUSA 


AND HIS 


BAND. 


MANAGEMENT : 


EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 
ASTOR COURT, NEW YORK. 











Sunday Evenings, 


September 30 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


October 7 
oe 14 


Sept. 24 to 29 


Oct, 15 to 20 f Pittsburg Exposition. 


Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Exposition, 





8 to 13 | 


Oct. Boston. 


[MV ADELINE 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


Kindler, John Knapp, Miss Alma Braun, W. E. A. Le 
Quense, Dr. H. B. Van Norman and Mrs. E. M 
After seven years of hard work for the 
dent, Dr. H. B. Van Norman, tendered his resignation as 
president. The 
at the head of 


Bentley 


society the presi 


society being unanimous in retaining him 


their organization, finally laid the resigna 


tion on the table for two weeks Phe 


held at the home of Mr. and Mrs, Adolph Braun, No 


second musical was 


116 West Clinton street, on the 26th ult 
> * + 

Andrew Broaddus, president of the Musical Club, of 
Louisville, Ky., states that the club resumed rehearsals 
on the 17th ult. at the Second and College Presbyterian 
Church At this meeting the club rehearsed some old 
music. The club has taken up rehearsing “The Messiah,’ 
which will be given about Christmas. After Christmas 
the club expects to begin werk on the music lor the May 
Music Festival 

* * * 

Following are the officers I lately reorganized Red 
Wing, Minn., Music Club President, Miss Frances 
Densmore; vice-president, Mrs. William Daniorth; secre 
tary, Miss Hilda Forssell usurer, C. E. Sheldon; ex 
ceutive committee, Miss Frances Densmore, Mrs. William 
Danforth, Frank H. Forss Miss M. Adeline Dow, ¢ 
A. Beicher and C. E. Sheld The club proposes to give 
six concerts by local and three by foreign talent 


N. Y., Philharmonic So 








At the meeting ol the Cohoes 
ciety on the 17th ult., the following officers were elected : 
President, H M. Sweet; vice president, H B. Prest sec 
retary, Q. S. O'Neil; treasurer, Allen Van Olinda; libra 
rian, Jesse Vandenburgh It was decided to move into 
rooms in the new Opera House Block October 1. A new 
constitution and by-laws were adopted. It was decided to 
hold rehearsals on Tuesday d reg eetings 
the second Monday of every mont! 

ae 

At a meeting of the musicians of Hagerstown, Md., in 
the Kohler Building, twenty persons pledged themselv« 
to become members of a club to be known as the “Mu 
sicians’ Club of Hagerstow! Md.” Edwin [| Harris 
was appointed a committee of one to solicit singers At 
the next meeting officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, which will start October 1, 1900. The object of the 
club is to concentrate all local talent with the view o 
promoting the interest in all musical lines, and effecting a 
more social intercourse among musicians 

. = = 

rhe Arion Glee Club, of Trenton, N. J., has been or 
ganized for the season on a basis that w ike it a potent 
factor in the local musical world. By reason of the stric 
enforcement of the rules of the club, the membership will 
be reduced, but this fact will not detract from the effec 
tiveness of the organization, inasmuch as the enforcement 
of existing regulations will result in a club, each of whose 
members will have an active and personal interest in the 
welfare of the entire body Each of the pres« members 
of the club has agreed to comply with all the membership 
requirements, which includes regular attendance at all re 


hearsals. The club held its first rehearsal on the 2oth ult 


SEASON i900-—!90I1. 


SCHILLER 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th St., Revillon Building, or 272 West 86th St., NEW YORK. 





CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


For Terms and 
Dates apply to 


the Eminent CONTRALTO, 


Returns to America 
Season 1900-1901. 





The “Leschetizky” School of Piano Playing. 


(Named after Professor THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission.) 


CARNEGIE HALL, or 147 WEST 82d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mme. de WIENZKOWSKA, Directress, 





Professor Leschetizky’s sole principal Assistant 
in America, formerly in Vienna 
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Se SOONG EER Er OO ae 


St Louis, September 28, 1900 


=4 HE music to be sung at the two weeks’ festival 
has not, as yet, been definitely decided upon, 
but one feature of the occasion has been 
selected. This is (briefly) to have the stage 
represent the interior of a cathedral. All the surpliced 
choirs of the city, under the direction of Alfred G. Robyn, 
will appear, singing a processional hymn, and from that 
proceed through a church service, singing among other 
numbers “The Holy City,” by Gaul. 

It is unfortuante to have to note that the musicians are 
not entering into the festival movement with the enthu 
siasm which the event demands. How often have we 
heard such words as “Why do we of St. Louis not 
have great musical festivals like so many other cities?” 
drop from the lips of musicians. Yet when such a 
event is bearing down upon them, these same people in- 
stead of going out to meet it, to welcome it with open 
arms, hold back in fearful timidity and whine that it will 
never be a success. These selfsame persons after the 
festival is over, and has been the great event which it 
is surely going to be, will delight in going about like the 
Pharisees and telling other people who know no better 
how much they did to bring the occasion about. This 
is not a time for apathy. 

Let this first annual festival be made a great success and 
the second annual festival will be forthcoming. The 
calamity howlers who sigh for an annual festival and hold 
up their poor hands in horror when one is started toward 
them will please cease their evil prognostications and re 
serve their energy for carrying on the good work 

The Castle Square Opera Company came into this town 
March-like, as a lamb and went out like a lion, and the 


») 
tt HE ORESS SRA DD 





Alfred G. Robyn is to give a series of ten organ reci- 
tals on the organ at the Odéon during fair week, from 
Sunday, September 30, to the following Sunday. He will 
be assisted by local singers. These recitals are largely 
in the nature of an experiment. If they are well attended 
and become a success, Mr. Robyn will continue through- 
out the season to give recitals on Sunday afternoons at 
the Odéon. 

Mr. Robyn is to tour the country with the Kaltenborn 
Orchestra as solo pianist later in the winter. 

6 * + 

Seymour's First Regiment Band, a local organization, 
is occupying the stage at the Exposition Music Hall this 
year. In former times such celebrated bands as Gilmore’s 
and Sousa’s played at the Exposition. This is a great 
compliment for the local band. 

* . + 

The Castle Square Opera Company returns to Music 
Hall on November 19, instead of November 12, as formerly 
announced. The change has been made on account of 
the musical festival continuing until the 17th of that 
month RoOcKWELL S. BRANK 


Tenor A. Y. Cornell. 
The tenor, conductor and teacher, has a record of good 
He has charge of the music at Tre- 
Important 


work behind him 
mont M. E. Church, a quartet and chorus 
works have been given there by his choral society, such 
as “The Swan and the Skylark.” and his achievements 
along other lines have made him a marked personality in 
the musical life. His studio at Carnegie Hall is most at- 
tractive, and here good work is done, leading to the en- 
gagement of pupils by the Grau-Savage combination, 
among them Robert A. Young, baritone. Another pupil, 


who last summer sang Santuzza at the Lenox Lyceum, 
is Rena Atkinson. Mr. Corneli's students’ recital, at Car 
negie Hall, last spring, was an event, some twenty pupils 
participating, and such important works as the Donizetti 
Dextet, from “Lucia”; the quartet from “Rigoletto”; 
“Total Eclipse,” from Handel's “Samson”; Saint-Saéns’ 
Aria and songs by the standard German and American 
composers were then done. 





Arthur Beresford. 


tie distinguished Boston basso is opening his season 
in a most auspicious manner. Already he is en 
gaged for concert appearances in many of the large cities, 
among them Pittsburg, Columbus and Cleveland, and also 
for several of the spring festivals. As in former seasons 
his work is in great demand, and of nearly forty dates 
taken more than half are return engagements, This speaks 
volumes for his popularity 
has won for him a reputation from the East to the far 
West. 


Below are a few press opinions: 


His great and glorious voice 


He handles his big voice with ease, and his phrasing is generally 
pure and graceful. He has not only a voice of beautiful quality, but 
evidently a good fund of musical feeling and appreciation to fall 
back upon. He sings stirringly and effectively, with native warmth 
and a keen appreciation of what is expressive and telling.—W. Ap 
thorp, Boston Transcript. 





He has a large, smooth and sympathetic voice of exceptional rich 
ness and sonority, and he uses it with exceptional skill. His lower 
notes are of remarkable fullness and purity, and he sings with easy 
fluency.—-B. Woolf, Boston Herald 





He has a noble voice, full, rich and of extended compass, whicl 
he uses with freedom and dramatic power.—Philip Hale, Boston 


Journal 





Arthur Beresford, who sang the part of Jesus, showed a genuine 
artistic temperament and much sympathy and intelligence in his 
work. His voice is rich and full and of agreeable quality.—Reginald 
De Koven, in New York World. 


We are quite safe in asserting that there is no such bass voice in 
the country as that of Arthur Beresford. It is phenomenal in its 
rich, resonant quality; add to this an easy, natural method and pro 
found musica! feeling, and the enthusiasm he never fails to arouse 1s 
easily accounted for.—Columbus (Ohio) Daily Press 


Ida Branth, Violinist. 


Miss Branth has just returned from her summer's rest 
at Atlantic Highlands, where she was the guest of Mrs 
Simpson. Her manager is booking a number of engage 
ments for this popular artist, and her pupils continue to 
grow in number. Among the latter is a little seven year 
old girl, about 34 inches high, who plays well, and who 
will soon be heard in public. 


Richard Burmeister. 


Richard Burmeister has been engaged as soloist for the 
Thomas Symphony concerts on December 20 and 21 





ompany is going to return lor another successful season. 


Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nes. 30 & 32 West 15th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


MARGUERITE 


FREELING-NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 


for Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 
THE CLIFTON, 52d St. and Lexington Ave., City. 





CARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours. 





Broadway and 25th St. 











OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL (Belgian School). 


STUDIO; 133 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


OVIDE MUSIN, Professor in Chief of the Violin Department of the 
Roya! Conservatory at Liege, Belgium. ’ 

CARLOS HASSELBRINK, Soloist and formerly Concertmaster with 
Von Biilow, Max Bruch, Leopold Damrosch and Anton Seid}, 
Director of the New York Department. 

Pupils also prepared for entrance to the Royal Conservatory at Liege, Belgium. 
= Celebrated 1 ts of the Belgian School, De Beriot, Wieniawski, Prame, Vieuz- 
temps, Leonard, Haselbrink, Marsick, Thomson, Ysaye, Musin. 


SCHERKEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


dio: 730 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 73d St., NEW YORK. 
wane Teiephone : Seventy-ninth, 1152. 








The Associate School of Music 


is what its name implies—the co-operation of 
of eminent Specialists to the end of affording 
a pertect system of training for students 
and teachers. 


Special Courses in Voice, Theory and Sight Singing ; 


Piano, Organ and Violin. 


Director of the Vocal Department. 
Principal Pianoforte Department. 
Director Violin Instruction. 





H. W. GREENE, 
Miss CAIA AARUP,. 
MAX KARGER, 





A COPY OF 1900 PROSPECTUS MAILED ON REQUEST. 





Appress H. W. GREENE, President, 
489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Has the honor to announce an extended Tour, SEASON 1900-1901, 
of the eminent American Contralt« 


Rathbarine Fisk, 


IN ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL. 





Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, New England States. | Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, Southcra States. 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, Eastern States. 


Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, Western States. 





Tour now booking. For terms and dates address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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MuUSI@ GOSSIP 
OF GOTHAM. 


NEw YORK, October 1, 1900. 


ATILDE GALLIANI, operatic soprano, has 
Fifth avenue 





established herself in fine 


apartments, and having had a most dis 
European as 


tinguished career on the 


South American operatic stage, and making a 


well as 
specialty of this, the lady will certainly make for herself 
She made her début at Naples 


a reputation as teacher 
under the baton of Mancinelli, and has since then sung in 
Cairo, Paris (with Tamagno), Buenos Ayres, and some 
years ago appeared at the Columbia Theatre, and at Car 
negie Hall, New York. 

\ prominent local paper said of her: 
and most charming voice, and many of her pupils have al 
Many are singing in opera, who 


She has a sweet 


ready become famous 
owe their first success to Signorina Galliani."” Her vocal 
method is the natural Italian, with no straining or forcing 
whatever 

She sang for me the dramatic arias from “Aida,” “Gio- 
conda,” “Cavalleria,” and between times talked German, 
French, English, as a native; indeed, ‘tis many a day since 
I have met such a linguist! 

Of most pronounced, dark, Southern appearance, with a 
mass of wavy coal black hair, Signorina Galliani is a figure 
to attract attention anywhere 

October 6 she will give a musicale at her studio, when 
them Miss 


Josephine Shaffer, Mesdames Bennett and Frost, and the 


some excellent talents will take part, among 


Signorina herself 

** * 

Estelle Harris, the soprano, whose appearances at va 

rious concerts of the past two seasons have made her name 
familiar, sang last summer at Newport with Campanari, 
receiving from him many compliments. Her singing at the 
Musical Salon last spring was most enjoyable, and led to 
many people asking for more information about her 
Wherefore let it be said: she is a vocal pupil of Emma 
lhursby’s, coaching with Luckstone, soprano of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, and most certainly a coming 
singer. For good and sufficient reasons she withdrew from 
the contract she made to sing with the Grau-Savage Com 
pany this season, but it is my belief she will sing on the 
stage some day 

** * 


Oley Speaks is solo basso of the same choir, and the 
past week I made his acquaintance as a composer, hearing 
him sing three of his own songs—among them a love 
song, which is certainly a gem, and a spring song of most 
buoyant melody, with a rattling piano accompaniment 
Luckhardt & Belder publish some of his songs, and the 
John Church Company will issue others. Of greater 
depth is an anthem just finished, “Still, Still With Thee,” 
in E flat, with alto or bass solo, sixteen measures in the 
relative minor, for voices alone, solo again, modulation to 
A flat, then unison chorus, with organ triplet accompani 
ment; then follows a uniquely clever modulation back to 
E flat, with a bit of the solo, and chorus to finish. This 
but faintly hints at the beauty of the anthem, which Mr 
Andrews tells me his choir will sing soon 
All success to Speaks 




















J. Warren Andrews, just mentioned, plans to give a 
series of autumnal organ recitals at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, with soloists. The recitals given last 
season drew large crowds, and this is more flattering to a 
During part of the 


man who is a comparative new comer 


summer he taught some of his old organ pupils, several 
from the Far West, varying life with genuine country 


existence, along with Mrs. A. and several small An 


drewses. 


* * * 
A hard and incessant worker during nine months of the 
year, Mrs. Miltonella Beardsley, whose studio at the 
Knapp Mansion, Brooklyn, is the scene of some most 


pleasant monthly musicales, and who is also the proud 


mother of that child wonder, littie Constance Beardsley 


the pianist, deserves the long rest she takes every sum 


mer. About this time she returns from “The Summit,” 
at Milford, Conn., where, miles away from civilization, the 


family disport themselves as they wish for three months 


Mrs. Beardsley will resume teaching the second week 


in this month 
. - 


The organist and director of the Evangelical Church 
of the Holy Trinity has issued a very interesting circular 


on “Chants and Chanting,” with his system of “pointing,’ 
&c., and containing advice as to breathing, &c. Servic« 


cards have also been printed by him, in durable shape, and 


all Lutheran churches throughout the country should in 


vestigate what Schmauk has to offer. Address Carnegie 


Hall result was that Miss Preston, having demonstrated he: 
ee ¢ a ol : 
superiority over all the competitors, was engaged for th« 
. ry ar the cuccessful vic teache « > P . 7 
Mark M. Fonaroff, the succe ul violin teacher, has re emit Subsequently Nordica declared that in Miss 
> an res -aching ot ivate als > , 

turned, and resumed teaching, both private and also the pyecton she had secured a treasure. and that she esteeme: 

a ? aal  — > oat ete : ; 
large classes of the Educational Al mes. Tae ee hop ane of the most cited ail promising of all th 

some of his interesting concerts this season, as usual American singers 
..¢ & The year before last Miss Preston did much singing in 
Miss Eleanor Foster has resumed piano instruction, New recitals and concerts and made a number of successful 
York and Yonkers, and will also play in concerts appearances in oratorio. The early part of last year she 


F. W. Rresserc 


Etta C. Keil. 


Some additional news concerning Miss Etta C. Keil 


appearance in London has reached her friends on this 


side, the London papers having given lengthy and com 


plimentary accounts of Miss Keil’s success. She was er 


gaged by Robert Newman, manager of Queen’s Hall and Philadelphia 


of Queen’s Hall orchestra, and the concerts were give! 
the evenings of the 18th and 19th of this month, with or 
chestra. The engagement gave Miss Keil one of the fine 
possible introductions to the 
on the first evening Aria “Mia Piccirella,” from “Salvato 
with orchestra, and “Vainka’s Song 
The second evening her numbers wer 


Rosa” (by Gomez) 
by von Stutzman 
Elizabeth’s Prayer from “Tannhauser’” and two songs 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt” 
‘cello accompaniment), and “In Summer Time,” by Ed 
While abroad Miss Keil built up 


fine repertory for the coming season and has been fe 


ward German 


tunate in knowing personally many of the composers 
Frances Allitsen, Guy D’Hardelot, Edward German, A! 
gernon Ashton and others. Those named have all 


Miss Keil on their own compositions. Miss Keil sailed 


from Cherbourg for home on the Grosser Kurfurst, Sep 


tember 23, and will be in Pittsburg to resume her duties at 


the Synagogue and the Church of the Ascension.—Pitts 


burg Bulletin. September 29, 1900 
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London public. She sang 


(with 


yr- 


coached 


Grace Preston. 


ford, Conn., where she lived until seve 





Since then 


months in London coaching with Randegger, she has been 


a resident of this city 


native place she had won considerable distinction as 
singer, having sung in musicales and concerts with muc 
success. She did not, however, essay serious work till afte 


she settled in New York Her reputation had preceded 


Previous to her departure from he 


ISS GRACE PRESTON was born in Hart 


n 


years ago, when she came to New York 


with the exception of a few 


T 
a 
h 
r 


r 


e 


her and she had no difficulty in securing a fine church choi 
position and many engagements tor concerts and oratorio 
* productions. She appeared as soloist in a number of th 


concerts given by Seidl’s Orchestra in New York and else 


where, and incontinently became a favorite with the public 
The music critics of the New York newspapers gave he 


unstinted praise 


made a long tour with Gerome Helmont, the boy vi 


t. This was an extended tour, reaching from Canad 


ni 


to California. Miss Preston was the recipient of in 
numerable compliments, the critics everywhere vying 
with one another in sounding her praises. Thus was her 

already high reputation greatly enhanced 
The past season was a busy one for Miss Preston. She 
ing in concerts with Mark Hambourg in New York 
Toronto and elsewhere, and gave song re 


t n Syracuse, Utica and a number 
Her success nm every 


sang in oratorio in some of the larger cities, and was on 


of the most admired of all the singers who took part in the 


Worcester Festival. She sang in “The Messiah” in Car 
negie Hall last Christmas with the New 
Society 


Winters Wants Soloists. 
At o8 Fifth avenue Mr 


Winters will this season give 


several of them bestowing upon her very 


graceful eulogiums, such as the “queen of American con 

traltos,” the “silver throated contralto,” and so forth 

Miss Preston’s success, even from the beginning of her 
career, was marked 

When Nordica was organizing her concert company 

two years ago she desired to secure the best contralto 

- obtainable in the United States The engagement being 

an exceptionally good one, it was sought eagerly by som« 

thirty singers. A competitive test was instituted and each 

* aspirant was required to stand a rigid examination. Th 


a 


of other cities 


instance was brilliant She also 


e 


York Oratorio 


a 


series of musicales—perhaps fortnightly—an opportunity 
for young singers to be heard by music loving people 
His four studio rooms will hold some 300 people. This 


1 good opportunity for young artists 


Victor Harris Here, 


Chis well-known composer and vocal specialist has re 


turned from his customary European trip, brown an 


ready for the season’s work 





Season 1900-1901. 





Bloomfield 


x Lpisier. 





ALINE B. STORY, 


Secretary, 
356 LaSalle Avenue, CHICAGO, 


The Distinguished Basso. 


AMERICAN TOUR, 


November 10 to January 10. 








Times, LONDON: 
“Mr. Tew displayed a splendid bass voice, and sang with grea 
dignity of style.” 





Daily TELEGRAPH, | ONDON 


of high quality, a musician of broad sympathies and wide research 





For Terms and Dates address 


xz. M. BiInscHrEEHRG, 


1 


WHITNEY TEW 


t 


“* Mr. Tew possesses a fine voice of cultured style. He isa singer 


Rooms 317 & 318 Townsend Building, New York. 





EVAN... 


WILLIAMS 


TENOR. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 





Oratorio and Concert. 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, City. 
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Warsaw and Its Music. 


Warsaw, September 3, 1900. 

— N these closing days of the dead summer season, 
y Warsaw finds subjects, or 
rather projects, in which to interest itself. These 
are the building of the new Philharmonia Hall and 
the peasant orchestra which M. Karola Namyslowski has 
been conducting with really phenomenal success. 

The Philharmonia Hall is to be a splendid 
worthy of this city of music and musicians. It is now in 
When completed it will seat 2,500. 






musical two special 


37> 


structure, 


course of construction 
is being trained, and, when in 


An orchestra of eighty 





Madame Skulska. 





Adam Munchheimer. 





_ —— 
Madame Bogorska. 


cet 


“working order,” this orchestra will give, besides chamber 
music, five popular concerts during each winter. 

Che painting decorations for the new building will be 
executed by Henry Siemiradski, the celebrated theatre 
curtain painter, whose masterpieces in the theatres of 
Krakau and Lemberg have made him world famous. The 
present director of the Philharmonia is M. E. Mlynarski, 
i violinist and cx mposer of reputation, and also director 


f the opera here. 
Phe 


the 


k in pushing through the construction of 
Aleksander Rajch- 
man, the editor of the Echo of Music, Art and the Theatre. 


active wor 


new building 


is being done by M 


Mr. Rajchman is the real musical leader of the city, and 





Al, Michalowski. 





success at his salon during the winter season is the touch- 
stone by which aspiring singers may know their worth. 
Every Sunday 150 to 200 people meet at the salons of this 
practical, working, musical leader. Most of the promi- 
nent successful Warsaw singers of to-day, the younger set, 
have “passed” at the Rajchman salon. 

The peasant orchestra experiment has been an interest- 
ing one, demonstrating thoroughly, as it has, the omni- 
presence of the musical faculty in the Slav race. Fifty 
Polish peasants, some of them of the lowest class, attired 
in their picturesque national costume, rendering the na- 
tional airs before a large and enthusiastic audience, that 
is what the visitor to Warsaw, to the Cyclists’ Park, could 


Se” 
Kornel Ujejski. 

















Madame Kozolewicz. 





E, Mlynarski. 


M. 
little of his experience in training this orchestra. 
uate of the Conservatory of Warsaw, he had run at a loss 
He retired to his estate in Lublin, but the 
So he proposed to the organist 


Namyslowski told me a 
A grad- 


see every night this summer. 


a small theatre. 
music in him would out. 
of the village church to train a choir of peasant lads. 
Somewhat reluctantly the organist consented, and the 
conductor began his work. A wedding in the village soon 
offered an opportunity for demonstrating the ability and 
metal of the choir. At the 
Warsaw Exposition of 1885 it was a star feature. “I 
tell at the first glance,” said M. Namyslowski, 
“whether a peasant lad has music enough in him for my 


It grew and became popular. 


can 





Piotr Maszynski. 





orchestra. Of course, they all have some.” He pays the 
players from 12 to 55 kopecks (6 to 28 American cents) a 
day, and keeps them. The enterprise has assumed such 
proportions that the conductor must now have at least 
45,000 entrées during the summer 
penses and make any profit. M. 
posed a number of waltzes himself. 


in order to meet ex- 
Namyslowski has com- 

He has two sons, one 
who leads alternately with him here, the other in the con- 
servatory at Moscow. 

The night I heard it the orchestra gave a number of airs 
from Movinsko’s splendid peasant opera “Holka,” which 
has all the native grace, simplicty and strength of the 


Polish peasantry, and none of their coarseness and clumsi- 





~ ~ 


Marya Federowicz. 





Stanislaw Barcewicz. 





Mile. Bialkowska. 


Mascagni declared that in that one opera he found 
I suggested to M 


ness. 
themes sufficient for twenty operas. 
Namyslowski that he bring his peasant troupe to America 
and give us “Holka,” He declared that he had long 
thought of so doing, but the financial obstacles in the 
way were too great. 

In April, it will be remembered, by readers of Taz Mu- 
SICAL CourRIEeR, the newspapers were talking of a move- 
ment to remove the remains of Chopin from the cemetery 
Pére la Chaise, in Paris, to Warsaw, and to commemorate 
the occasion by a musical event of unusual proportions. 
The plan, unfortunately, has failed.. The French Govern- 
ment signified its willingness to have the remains of the 
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great pianist removed, but the imperial authorities here 
have not yet given permission for the reinterment in this 
city. Chopin was Poland incarnate, and the reception of 
his remains in this first of Polish cities would inevitably 
amount to a national demonstration. Even the Poles 
themselves here—the cooler headed ones—advise delay in 
this matter. But they hope to bring it about some time in 
the near future. 

Speaking of Movinsko’s opera “Holka,” one is re- 
minded of the sad, romantic life of Radziszewski, the li- 
brettist. Maxymilian Radziszewski, poet and composer, 
also translated verses for songs. He wrote the words for 
Massenet’s ‘“‘Crepuscule,”’ for Movinsko’s ‘““Miserere Mei” 
and for Harris’ “Apres le Bal” (waltz). The romance of 
his life consisted in his love for a beautiful nun in a con 
vent in Krakau. It was she who inspired the words of the 
song, “The Nun’s Prayer.” A literal translation of the 
Polish version would read: 

On the wings of song, oh, soul, filled with reverence 
And tearful prayer, hasten to the heavenly threshold 
Beg from paradise a holy balm of grace 
For our God is the most merciful father 
Beg from Paradise a holy balm of grace, 
For this our God will ne’er refuse 
When with a heart full of love and faith 
I turn toward heaven my eyes bedewed with tears 
He will forgive that which merits punishment 
And give me rest from my hard destiny 
For sooner will the ocean want for water 
And the great sur fail in heaven to shine 
Than thy grace, oh, our Lord and Father, 
Will fail him who worships with his whole heart 

Radziszewski died here in Warsaw, it is said, of a broken 
heart. 

A few of the musical people now in the public eye here 
at the opening of the autumn season of musical life and 
activity are: Mlynarski, the composer, director of the op 
era and of the Philharmonia; Munchheimer, the composer 
and author of “Mazeppa”; Barcewicz, second director of 
the opera, violinist and professor in the conservatory; 
Michalowski, pianist (interpreter of Chopin) and pro- 
fessor in the conservatory; Maszynski, song composer 
and choir director; Ujesjski (recently deceased), poet 
and author of “Texts on the Works of Chopin’; Kozo- 
lewicz, messo soprano chanteuse of the lyrique opera; 
Federowicz, lyric artist of the Varieties; Bialkowska 
(known as Broccard), chanteuse of the opera; Bogorska 
and Skulska, also chanteuses 

Louis E. Van NorMAN 


Lillie D’Angelo Bergh Classes, 


HE junior and senior course at the Lillie d’Angelo 
Jergh studios will open October Io. 

Unusual advantages are offered this season by this 
school of singing to those coming to New York for pro 
fessional study » 

The rapid results attained by a single season of study 
in this school were demonstrated by the artistic singing 
at the closing recital given by the members of the junior 
course, each pupil of which received a handsomely en 
grossed certificate The certificates indorsed by the 
judges were awarded by the Hon. Smith Ely, ex-mayor 
of New York 

It is sufficient to mention that the students of this spe 
cial course are from nearly every Siate in the Union, from 
Canada and even from Paris, France, to show its popu 
larity Rapid results are combined with thoroughness 
A special feature is that all the classes are limited in num 
ber, and that the atmosphere of the D'Angelo Bergh 
School is that of a private school of singing, with the 

ading specialists in New York for e ach ir tome 


BLANCHE 


DUFFIELD, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Song Recitals. 
ADDRESS 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, Manager, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


OscarR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 


Studio: S51 EAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


WM 4 ORATORIO, CONCERTS, 
. ® SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 224 St., NEW YORK. 

















Kathrin Hilke from “Tannhauser.”” Two encores were demanded from this. Miss 

e Hike, in addition to vocal attainments of rare worth, is a young 
woman of striking stage presence, which counts for a good deal 
Kansas City Times. 


ISS HILKE is so well known to the musical 


men- Conductor John Behr, of the Symphony Orchestra, was 





world that it is hardly necessary to 
tion that she has been the soprano of the 


Roman Catholic Cathedral, Fifth avenue, Kansas City, Mo., February 16, 1900 
Dear Miss Hitxe—Your kind letter and the photo received with 


so delighted that a month later he wrote her as follows: 


for some years, as well as one of the most prominent con- 
great pleasure. The musicians are al] delighted and so is the press 


_ inger f Americ: ler exper -e has been large . . 
cert singers Ol America. Her experience ha as 8 of Kansas City. You fixed yourself for the future here! Hoping to 


and varied, extending from Maine to California, the land have you with us next season, I remain, Weare shunatats 


her birth, and within the past year Kansas City, Mo., a 
a 
(Fania. AZ, 
at os 


Bach B Minor Mass. 


This great work, given at Bethlehem, Pa., March 27 
was much discussed, and written about at the time I 
3ach Choir, J. Fred Wolle conductor, eighty voices, an 
orchestra of thirty players, with soloists, united in giving 
this extremely difficult work That Miss Hilke again car 
ried off the honors is evident from the appended 

Miss Hilke’s breadt} f phrasing and sonor r roved 
par excellence, a Bach singer of the first rank The Nort Ar 


can, Philadelphia 





Of the so ke g the ed ) 
very beautifully Public Ledger, Philad 

Miss Hilke has a powerfu strong Vv c 1 wonderf wide 
range, perfect enunciatior and sings with remarkable ease Bethie 
hem Globe 

Utica Musical Festival. 

Last April Miss Hilke was the soprano soloist for the 
festival with the Bos:on Festival Orchestra, and Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater” as the chief choral work She had the 
year before achieved such marked success in the same 
work that there was general demand for her re-engage 
ment Again she took the honors, as may below be seen 

Miss Hilke again won a ‘triumph wit er F 2 flex P 
soprano voice Herald-Despatcl 

In the “Inflammatu Miss Hilke fair lid herself. The 
plause which followed was enthusiastic ] fter Miss Hilke ad 
three times bowed er thank the t er was fr eated Miss 
Hilke’s singing D | 

KATHRIN HILKE. 

Pie OF the esiciets. i ic eesten ficient t that Miss Hilke, the 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Utica, N. Y., have been the scene .oprano, repeated her triumy pepe eit ar emesis 
of marked triumphs mirers. Her voice is peculiarly well fitted for t Stabat Mater 

and all who heard her in the first presentation w t have be 
In Kansas City. ny 
? satisfied had any other artist been engaged.—Obs« 

In January she sang as soloist with the Kansas City Miss Hilke has sung in the “Stabat Mater” no less than 
Symphony Orchestra, and her success there is evident twenty times during the urse a single season, and 
f } ] in se 1 ' 
rom the following press excerpts: the soprano part in that work g | ecogt 

Miss Hilke deserved and won more applause than is customary as pretty well her wn 
on this occasion. She is a thoroughly pleasing artist, equipped wit! Of modest. mos ble pe y ‘ P re 
a strong, elastic soprano voice, of fine quality and very serviceab'« , . : T 

! t is singer oO rT t eniccecce } e not turnec 7 
range, and both her vocal method and personal style denote great eet thi Inge W © gtte — not turned her 
refinement. Her phrasing is beautiful, and in the aria from “Tann sensible head one whit 


hauser” she displayed great volume and power This was her espe 
F I 


cial success.—Kansas City Journal 


William C. Carl Returns from His Vacation. 


4 } urned from his he i ; 
Miss Hilke is tall and pleasing, her voice is of wide range, and ILLIAM (¢ CARL has returned from his holiday in 
with perfect control over it she won the audience with the waltz the Adirondacks and at Lake Mohonk well 
song from “Romeo and Juliet.”"” With the “Tannhauser” aria she wa browned from the summer outing and in excellent healt! 
also very successful, and was obliged to sing tw encores Kansas Mr. Carl will have busy eason It wm ty + 
City Star. a ' , , 
many dut n cor tion with the Guilmant Organ School 
he will also concertize extensively Among the early en 
Each of Miss Hilke’s solos was enthusiastically app'auded. She a " . 
cot . ‘ gagements are recitals at Elmira and Corning, N. \ The 
sang the Romeo and Juliet waltz song with charming facility . . 
o.8 : : school reopen ne ond ther 8 and all indi 
and followed it with a dainty little encore. Her beautiful sopran hool will ypen next Monday, October 8, a a naica 
voice and excellent method found delightful expression in the aria tions promise a large enrollment of students 


MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Manager CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


Has the honor to announce the American Tournée of 
THE GREAT FRENCH PIANIST 


HAROLD BAUER. 


American Début with Boston Symphony Nov. 30. Available after Dec. 
SOLE DIRECTION : MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager. 


TOUR NOW BOOKING. 13 & 15 West 28th St., NEW YORK. 


VAN YORX': 


6 E. {7 St., 
Under Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Eva B. Deming. 


Teacher of Sight Singing. 


ISS DEMING, who for the past five years has 
been teaching with great success in Philadel- 
phia, has opened a schoo) on the fourth floor 
of Carnegie Hall, New York 

Classes for adults and children will begin 
the second week of October. 
Last year Miss Deming divided her time between New 

York and Philadelphia, and now will devote herself en 

tirely to teaching in Greater New York. 





The season promises to be a very successful one, and 
there will be pupils from different parts of the United 
States, as Miss Deming is widely known as a teacher of 
sight singing and ear training, and numbers among her 
pupils many professional singers. 

Miss Deming is an authorized representative (Superior 
Degree) of the great Galin-Paris-Chevé method of sight 
singing, and has studied with some of the finest teachers 
The highest 

Paris and 


to be had in the various branches of music. 
thoughts brought out by Rousseau, Galin, 
Chevé in this great method are used by Miss Deming, 
and through many years of experience in teaching she 
has developed much that is original and which has been 
of the greatest aid to her pupils in gaining a thorough 
knowledge of the staff notation and rapid reading there- 
from in a short time 

Miss Deming believes that a thorough knowledge of 
sight singing and training should be the founda- 
tion of every musician's knowledge. The ability to think 
in tone and read music as we do our language is rare, but 
it can be cultivated with perfect ease through the right 
training, and Miss Deming’s results with both children 


ear 


and adults prove the fact. 

The composer, conductor, instrumentalist and student of 
harmony find this knowledge invaluable, and it is indispen 
sable to the vocalist to be able to take up a new piece of 
music and read it easily without the aid of an instrument 
Miss Deming will give a series of. four illustrated lectures, 
entitled “Sight Singing as the Foundation of Musical Edu- 
cation,” “History and Principles of the Galin-Paris-Chevé 
Method,” “Sight Singing in Our Private and Public 
Schools” and “Sight Singing for Professional Vocalists 
and the Masses in Our Churches and Homes.” Following 
each lecture will be a short illustrative lesson. These will 
take place at 403 Carnegie Hall, October 8, 11, 15 and 18, at 
4 oclock in the afternoon. The nrusical public are cordially 
invited to attend F 

Constantin von Sternberg, in whose school of music Miss 
Deming was director of sight singing for a number of 


years, says the following: 


The “Sternberg ’’ School of Music. 


“STERNBERG” Scnoot or Music, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 9, 1899. 
Galin-Paris-Chevé method of sight singing, of 
worthy, able and successful 
music, the and also the 


THE 


I wish to give the 
vhich Miss Eva B 


in my 


Deming is a most 


exponent own school of warmest 
widest possible indorsement. 
When 


usic; it is 


difficult than to talk 


musicians, impossible for others’’—he 


Saint-Saéns says:° ‘‘Nothing is more 


a thorny job for 


nly revoices the old feeling of incapacity to convey one art through 


the terms of another. Still, as an adjunct this was very necessary 
hitherto, because to most people music was not a literature, but a 
type of elocution; they had to physically hear music in order to per 
ceive it at all. And as perception must needs precede understand- 
ng, they could—at best--understand it only in the light of the 
chance interpreter’s intelligence, which, to say the very least, pre- 
uded any individual concept. (Who has not heard: “Let me try 
n the piano how it sounds!’’) 
Out of this condition grew all the difficulties which saddened the 
es of the great masters of the past, and which we, who cham 
on their ideas, are still trying to combat. The very existence of 


cal lectures, verbal analysis, &c.,is an acknowledgment of this 


lifficulty and a futile, though praiseworthy, endeavor to conquer it. 


Musical people generally do not need such lectures, and the others 





innot follow, and hence not profit by them 

Now, the Galin-Paris-Chevé method strikes straight at the root of 
this It uses whatever voice the learners have merely for the 
irpose of illustration, and teaches them to think tones, to think 
n tone 

I means ultimately (and in a rather short time): Understand- 
ing music on paper It means the dawn of an era in music which 
vill belong to the composer, the teacher, the publisher, to those 


three who have suffered most under the thraldom of the festive vir- 
tuoso. It means the decline of the senseless and heartless keyboard 
acrobat. It means the bringing about of legitimate relations between 
music and the people, and of the only true way of spreading Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner among them, because it enables 
each one to hear, understand and judge for himself. It means that 
music may now hope to ascend that throne of dignity where by its 
divinely mysterious nature it properly belongs. 

I know of no music-educational thought or move in the entire 
history of our art that would equal the Galin-Paris-Chevé methed 
in significance, practicability and scope of possibilities, if properly 
used. 





Belle Cole in South Africa. 


ROM London comes the announcement that Bele Cole 
and her company are giving concerts in South Africa. 
Following are extracts from newspapers received recently: 
The third of the series of concerts being given by Mme. Belle 
Cole, Mademoiselle Virginie Cheron and Avon Saxon attracted a 
large attendance at the Good Hope Hall last night. From an artistic 
point of view the program was above the previous one, though 
there was just enough of the really popular to make the concert 
thoroughly enjoyable to every class of listener. The reception ac- 
corded the famous contralto was nothing short of enthusiastic, and 
each separate contribution was loudly and persistently encored. 
Mme. Belle Cole’s first effort was “O Don Fatale,” from Verdi's 
“Don Carlos,” and in this the range and quality of her magnificent 
voice were splendidly displayed. As an encore the audience were 
delighted with a particularly sweet rendering of “My Lady’s Bower.” 
Another very fine contribution to the program was “The Lost 
Chord,” with piano and organ accompaniment, and in response to 
the inevitable encore Mme. Belle Cole gave “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.”—The Cape Argus, Cape Town, August 1, 1900. 





The appearance of the celebrated singer, Mme. Belle Cole, and her 
concert party at the Town Hall yesterday afternoon, as was gener 
ally anticipated, proved a rich musical treat to all present. * * * 
Madame Cole’s first appearance was anxiously awaited, and a round 
of applause greeted her as she was escorted on to the platform by 
Mr. Hyde. She has a homely but stately presence, and her opening 
effort, Donizetti’s aria, ‘““O Mio Fernando” (from the opera “La 
Favorita”’), at once proclaimed the artist of high standing. She has 
a full, rich and sympathetic voice, and a classical clearness of enun 
ciation, which betokens the excellence of her training—a voice that 
can be magnificent, impressive, descriptive, reverential and ex 
quisitely touching as occasion requires.—-The Bloomfontein, Bloom 
fontein, August 14, 1900. 








Lotta Mills, 

This young pianist has established herself as a virtuoso 
in this age of wonderful musicians. 

Manager Charlton has secured a considerable number 
of important engagements for her, and there is little doubt 
that she will delight audiences wherever she appears. 

To a technic finished in the highest degree she adds a 
vigor and brilliancy. When she plays her audience rec- 
ognizes at once that she has absolute control of the piano 
Following are a number of news- 


in all its difficulties. 


paper criticisms: 


Miss Mills produces a beautiful singing tone that fascinates. She 
was warmly applauded, and was on the best of terms with her 
audience. Her presence is dignified and her manner graceful 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Miss Mills played a Grieg ballade in interesting fashion, a fas 
cinating Valse Chromatique by Leschetizky, a Schiitt valse, and 
other music by Bach, Scarlatti, Tausig and MacDowell, with a really 
brilliant rendering of the Wagner “Fire Music” as a finale.—St. Louis 
Republic. 





Miss Mills made an She is a 
exceedingly gracious parts; with a fine technic, beautiful tone and 


New York Tribune. 


excellent impression. pianist of 


thoroughly musical feeling. 





Miss Mills was heard in a group of minor piano pieces. She is a 
newcomer in New York, a pupil of Leschetizky, and shows unmistak- 
able evidences of good training, and posessing a sincere musical 
feeling and right understanding—qualities that are of good omen 
for her further development as a factor in the musical life of New 
York.—New York Tribune. 





Miss Mills displayed a nice touch, a clear singing tone and a neat 
New York Times. 


technic. 


The second of Louis Schmidt's violin recitals was given last even 
ing in Carnegie Music Hall. As before, Mr. Schmidt was assisted 
by Miss Lotta Mills, pianist. Miss Mills has the rare gifts of calm 
nerves and sound judgment. Both these attributes may be noted in 
her playing. as well as a bright intelligence. Her work is 
most promising for the future, but it also has decided claims to the 
present—that great “now,” to appreciate which is true philosophy. 
Miss Mills played with Mr. Schmidt Schumann's Sonata in D minor, 
and as piano solos a “Pastorale,’”’ by Scarlatti, and Brassin’s clever 
the latter very charmingly.—New 


rarely 


arrangement of the “Feuerzauber,”’ 


York Sun. 


Mme. Von Klenner Begins Her Work. 


MONG the busy vocal teachers in the city at this 

Key time is Mme. Evans von Klenner. As the 
EX readers of THe Musicat Courier will remem- 
ber, Madame Von Klenner received Honorable 

Mention at the Paris Exposition for her display of her own 
and pupils’ work, and since her return to New York, the 
distinguished teacher has been overwhelmed with congrat 
ulations: Applicants from all over the country awaited her 
coming at the Von Klenner School of Music, 40 Stuyvesant 
street (near Tenth street and Second The 
school is one of the spacious old New York residences 
with the substantial exterior the luxurious interior. 
It is at this school that Madame Von Klenner will receive 
applicants by appointment on certain 
The skill and catholicity of Madame Von Klenner’s work 
as a teacher of singing are recognized in many quarters, 
and each recurring season attracts her 
school As a developer of the voice she has 


avenue). 
and 


days every week 


new advocates to 
and labors 
been very successful. There are to-day any number of 
professional singers who would be benefited by consulting 
her. There are many singers with some reputation made 
who possess style and the gift of interpretation, but who 
lack the foundation of their art—correct voice production 

A young artist who came to Madame Von Klenner re 
cently explained that she wanted a few “finishing lessons.” 
After hearing her sing an aria, Madame Von Klenner 
looked kindly at the young singer and remarked: 

“My dear, you do not require ‘finishing,’ but a series of 
lessons in breathing and voice production.’ 

The young singer has all the repose and style needed for 
a public appearance, and her interpretation was intelligent. 
but her vocalization was execrable 

Madame Von Klenner will this afternoon (Wednesday) 
direct the musical program at the the 
Rainy Day Club, and at the first meeting of the Woman’s 
Press Club, the end of October, she will present the musi 


first meeting of 


cal part of the program 

The New York Mail and Express was + first 
daily papers to refer to Madame Von Klenner’s 
The following extract is from the Mail 


he of the 
honors 
at the Exposition 
and Express of September 22: 

“Mme. Evans von Klenner, of New York, has 
official notice from the directors of the Paris Exposition of 
the highest and only prize given in the art of vocal music, 
Honorable Mention, which is in the nature of a triumph 
American in an educational and ar 


received 


a woman and an 
No other exposition has ever given a prize for 


for 
tistic sense. 
an exhibit such as hers, and the matter is especially notice 
able, as the work of women has received little or no recog 
nition in any department, American, French and other 
countries having been persistently snubbed throughout the 
Exposition. The exhibit of Madame Von Klenner was so 
licited by the French Government, and it has been a subject 
of congratulation that she was selected to represent the 
link of artistic amity and association that exists at 
in the vocal and musical chain binding together the artists 
Her exhibit evoked praise from 
reputa 


present 


of France and America. 
all sides. Madame Von Klenner has an international 
tion, and has appeared at many concerts every summer on 
her trips abroad since her début as a singer before the old 
Kaiser Wilhelm. She has sung before every court of Eu 
rope, and possesses many beautiful gifts from the crowned 
heads of Europe who have enjoyed her singing. She has 
received offers to remain abroad, but, as she has achieved 
her success as an Ameican woman, she prefers to remain 
in this country. She was the only singer at the United 
States Pavilion in Paris at the grand reception given to the 
foreign commissioners on July 26, and to which 2.200 people 
were invited. This was considered another signal honor 
the privilege having been sought by some of the greatest 
opera singers who were then present in Paris.” 


Alice Garrigue Mott. 
Alice Garrigue Mott has returned from a well earned 
vaction in the Adirondacks, and has resumed her teaching 
at her studio in the Strathmore, Broadway and Fifty-sec 


ond street. 








CHARLOTTE 
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MACONDA 


America’s Greatest Coloratura Soprano. 


Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals. 


OF HER TRIUMPH AT THE MAINE FESTIVAL THE PRESS SAID: 


‘“*Maconda Creates a Furore.”’ 


~-Portland News, October, 1898. 





SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


CONCERT-DIKECTION GOTTSCHALK. 


LOUDON GCG. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13-15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 
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zUsT PUBLISHED. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF CHICAGO 


A comprehensive volume, containing the portraits and careers of leading artists of Chicago 
and the history of musical organizations and art buildings, gathered and compiled by 


FLORENCE FRENCH, 


Representative of the MUSICAL COURIER for Chicago and the Central Western States. 
Further containing articles of general musical interest by 
F. G. GLEASON, F. W. ROOT, W. 4. SHERWOOD, MRS. REGINA WATSON, HARRISON WILD, 
AND OTHERS. 
To all desiring better acquaintance with so interesting a subject as Chicago's musical history, or who may be 
seeking artists for concerts, recitals, or other entertainments, the value of this book will be at once apparent. 


THE CHICAGO CHRONICLE says: “The work is issued in an at- EBMIL LIBBLING, the Bminent Pianist, writes: The book 
tractive form, is fully illustrated with pictures of our most prom- makes a very excellent appearance and should meet a large 
inent musicians and gives an interesting account of the develop- and ready sale, as it contains much interesting matter for the pro- 
ment of music in our city during the past sixty years.’ fession and laity alike. It will also serve as a very useful book 

of reference.” 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF CHICAGO. 240 pages. Board covers. Price, $1.00. Can be obtained at Lyon & Healy’s, 
Clayton F. Semmy Co., John Church Co., and other leading music stores, or at 224 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


MRS. 0. L. FOX, 











The Guilmant Organ School 


(COPYRIGHT) 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, President. 


REOPENS FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
Monday, October 8. 


m>SEND FOR CIRCULAR..<.— 


WILLIAM C. CARL, pirector. 





Address: 34 West 12th Street, New York. 


M ic in St Paul cago, has returned to her home, aiter spending the sum 
uS ° ° mer with friends 
St. PAUL OFrice THE Musical CouRIER, pe ee 
58 Buckingham, Mrs. Ella Lamberson has resumed her voice class in 
SEPTEMBER 27,1900. § . 
Raudenbush Hall 
a) tik musical world of the Twin Cities is awakening i. 1th 
from its long and inactive summer season, and Dr, Rhys-Herbert remains the coming year in Eng 
October will find most of the musicians and jang 
teachers again at their posts. * * * 

St. Paul this year will have but one sta Phe Schubert Club will issue its year book shortly 
series, and that one, as last year, under People’s Church Monday evening, at Y. M. ¢( \ ai aniens the members were 
management formally received 

The Y. M. C. A. presents another year of rich musical * * * 
attractions, and the season ticket sale has been unusually Mrs. Vina Avery Smith has resumed her vocal wor 
large. Following is the list of artists for the People’s jer gtudio in the Phoenix Building 
Church: Opening recital by Andreas Dippel, the operatic . 2:2 
tenor. The Thomas Orchestra is booked for November Mrs. F. L. Hoffman, the well-known organist and a 
9 and 13, and there will follow Leonora Jackson, the young ompanist, will leave early in November for New York 
violinist, who comes with her own concert company to spend the winter in study and professional work 
Clarence Eddy, the organist, assisted by Mrs. Katherin Mrs. Hoffman's departure will mean a great loss to 
Fisk, vocalist; a piano recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and the musical fraternity in which she has been a leading 
one by Joseffy; the Strauss Orchestra in two concerts im factor for many years. Mrs. Hoffman is an accompanist 
January, and Madame Sembrich, the operatic soprano f ability, having played for many of the best artists who 
iave visited St. Pau 
rhe Northwestern Conservatory of Music, Minneapolis Petar = 
under the popular and energetic management of Clarence Miss Ella Richards has resumed her class in pi: . 
\. Marshall, opened upon its sixteenth year on Septem er studio, Raudenbush Hall 
ber 4, in the new and spacious building of the Metropolita GERTRUDE Sans Sove! 
Music Company. The Northwestern Conservatory is the — 
only fully equipped music school in the Northwest, and Brounoff’s Successful Coaching. 
the enterprising spirit of the institution is shown in the 
character and accomplishments ts staff of able directors M k. BROUNOFF has in times past had many fine 
and instructors voices in his care, but among them all hardly any 
The new at urtist ome of the school, with its con vhich w so well show the result of his method of pre 
1 ! ffices and recital hall all d paring singers as in the case of Mrs. H. W. Hollenberg 
igned e requiren th onservatory and ie of the manager for the iorthcoming tour of the Kal 
ts wide patronage enborn Orchestra, when that lady will be one oj the three 
* * * soloists 
; fozart Club will inaugurate its mu seas Pianist and singer himself, possessing temperament 
lctober 17 The ub is aga der the efficier Ban abundance, having for several years prepared artists io1 
of Claude Madde the Imperial Russian Opera at St. Petersburg, Brounofif 
‘ rings lis specialty ¢ y requ needed. In this 
st do with a beautiful lyr prano v 
Maude Burdette : iS revurned < nd a recent opportunity was offered a Musica, Cour 
) — , pe d aching in CI = wr rt nea ] lady 2 
* \ gt ( 
\\ t t ec n Bos d vitl lrama significance Denz ng wi ‘ 
pial las Raudent H superabundance pressio! é } 
‘ | } | } tt 
. y ‘ 
Miss Celeste Coghlin, the soprano, has returned from a ‘ , " mn nei 
nmer’s outing it the West nd te ngins ss the Car rom net escher was evidet a one ng n exact saves 
Pp Mitchell. S Dal A on, ry ’ eling, and all of the finer points lost t 
\ Brounoff Mrs. Hollen 
erg s delightfu c singer of 
\ l resumed al lass at Carleton dy Add t ea harm ng personal attrac eness 
, a d = his ust y trip the blonde order, with pearly teeth and graceful figur 
ee >: d Mrs. Hollenberg’s success seems assured—bringing 
\ Leila Breed rmerly o city, now of Ch likewise on her teacher, Platon Brounoff 





Sousa at the Metropolitan. 








4 HE second concert in the s series of Sunday 
P| I night concerts at the “Metropol tan Opera 
House by Sousa’s Band took place last Sun 
day night, and attracted a very large aud 
ence It is needless to add that the audience was enthu 
tic, f Sousa and enthusiasm always go together 
This was the program presented 
Ove re, Paragraph III , Suppé 
Corne Bride of the Waves Clarke 
Herbert L. Clarke 
Suite Mir ire (new Floersheis 
Sopran V illanelle 8) Acqua 
M Blanche Duff 
Scene \ Oh, I Stone Vere 
\ ( r Bize 
Valse Blex new Margis 
March, Hai e SI Liberty ne 5 a 
Violin soli 
Larg Hande 
Elfentanz pper-Ha 
Miss Bertha Bucklir 
Fantaisie, A Jolly Evening Berlin (new Einodshofer 
Otto Floershein new orchestra dn abi 
ranged ior hand wa piayed to! tne first time in he 
nited States. S 3and played it three or tour times 
1 Europe last summer, and it always was well received 
The the composition is original, strong and _ skillfully 
vorked out cann e denied. It proved one the most 
pleasing numbel l gran 
[he piece tha sec greate sm, hi 
( was “H 1e Sp ; Ss Sia ae 
arch which h ¢ played tl I r ne 
e€ was Satisied 
Miss Blan« Dufheld aga quitt ec rs 
an emphatic recall 
Miss Bertha Bucklir larges het rcle of admirers 
every time she plays 
Herbert L. Clarke is a legitin é 
T tricks ft M applause 
I n T € c c \ l 4 Su 
& ‘ i ’ 
tte ( 
Clara A. Korn. 
K ent O s Yor! 
yed suit Rural Snapshots,” by Cla: Korn, 
Orange I suite nsists f ents 
l espe ely Phe B k ‘ Phe 
i Che \ I | ( 5 ng 
< it! 
- ‘ Ck iss 
nN 
re wi y-S¢ I ] M1 
K s one y ‘ I “ el 
rche pos re 
I . I x 
a y talk U es as sor < 
gie Hall and in East Orange, ar« wi remen y 
many.—Sunday Call, Newark, N. J., September 1 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano Ensemble Playing and the 
Theoretical Branches. . . 
Harmony, Counterpoiat, Composition. Studio: Steiawey Hail, N.Y. 
Applications by mail Send for circulars. 


‘CLARENCE B. SHIRLEY 


TENOR. 


~w~—Concert and Oratorio. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


The Henry: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


Personal address: 218 Tremont St., Boston. 


Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


1069 Boylston ‘St, Boston, Mass. 











Olive Miead 


VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony 









Or 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 


, & 







St.Louis Choral-Symphony Society 








Address al! commun to 


ations 
FRED. R. COMEE, 

Sy phony Hell. 
Huntington and Massachusetts Aves., 
BOSTCN, MASS 
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English Grand Opera. 


RAND opera sung in English for the first 
time at the Metropolitan Opera House was 
heard there last Monday night. The opera 





chosen to open the season of Savage & Grau 
Now it is an unalterable fact 
in any tongue still 
Courier has fought for opera in 
raised in 


safe work. 
sung 


MUSICAL 


‘Faust’’—a 


was 


that 


opera poorly will be in- 
THE 
fought when 


but it never was responsible for the theory 


artistic 
English, every man’s voice was 
opposition, 
that poor singing would be acceptable if only sung in our 
The performance must 
even Choctaw 
latest native at- 


opera 


language. merits of a be 


judged, 


native 


though the tongue were 


let us consider the 


strictly 
With this preliminary, 
tac flanks of opera in 
in Italian and ope French. 

It may admitted at the cutset that there 
and surprising excellences in last Monday night’s perform- 


-k on the traditional German, 
ra in 


be were many 


ance. There was a briskness, a bustle, a* snap that told 
the tale of younger blood, of inexperienced blood, but 
also a desire to break with conventional routine. Let us 


orchestra—the true foundation of all ope- 


Under the rather nervous baton of Sig- 


begin with the 


ratic enterprise 
nor Sepilli a body of young men played with dash, a 
often degenerated into coarseness of tone and 


vigor that 
] Too often the conductor was imposed 


generai noimsiness 

upon by the principals; so the score suffered. The 
chorus was the best we have ever heard on the boards of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. It was adequate in vol- 
ume, actually paid some attention to phrasing, and if it 
overdid its “business,” the zeal is surely commendable 
loo long have opera goers suffered the bovine stolidity 


Italian choruses. When the stage manager of the new 


ol 


enterprise tones down the exuberant gestures of his forces, 


gently hints that “Wang” is not being sung, then this 
chorus will be acceptable. As it was, it made the most 
profound impression of the evening 

The stage, too, was better handled, although more dis 
cretion might be exercised in the lighting. There was a 
trifle. too much fireworks. The restoration of the Wal 
purgis ballet was a good idea; though it matters not at 
all in the economy of the drama. And now to the princi- 
pals. Judged by American Theatre standards their work 
was good—that is good enough for Eighth avenue. But 
as the only test to be applied is the test artistic—not nec- 


in Opera House one—we do not hesi 


essarily a Metropolit 


ate to say that the performance of these principals as a 
whole was mediocrity personified. The Faust, Joseph F 
Sheehan was naturally enough very nervous, but if he had 
possessed the equanimity of a Jean de Reszké his would 
still have been a commonplace Faust His acting was 
imid, labored and did not carry across the spaces of the 
ig I nging throaty, and his top notes explosive— 
one moment the character hinted at. Pheebe Stra- 
newcomer, has no emarkable voice, nor does 

he sing remarkably well soth enunciation and pronun 
ciation might be improved. Her reading of Gretchen was 
highly conventionalized, but there were temperament and 
experience in her work sarring the fact that it was at 
high pressure the entire evening, Clarence Whitehill’s Me- 
phisto was the most forcible of all the parts on this au 
spicious occasion. His baritonal bass is not powerful, and 
his style is overladen with mannerisms. But there was 
ne authority, a quality sadly lacking during the evening 
The Valentine of ( hauncey Moore, the Wagener of F J 





The Virgil pe Os 
Correspondence School. 


THE CLAVIER METHOD BY MAIL. 





A new, superior and eminently efficient system for Teachers 
and Players (only). Special Technic Course ( lessons). Every 
principle expli citly stated and clearly eaued. Each lesson taken 
gives the right to send a question letter, the answers to which will 
receive Mr. VIRGIL’S personal attention. 


Certificates to qualifiediteachers of the CLAVIER METHOD. 
Prospectus, explaining system, terms, conditions, &c., sent on 
pplication. Address 


SECRETARY, VIRGIL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 


KATHRIN 


HILKE 








~SOPRANO.- 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 
44 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK. 








the Siebel of Kate Condon and the Martha of Della 
They 
is not a comic opera; 
What it may be after a year or so we do 
The audience was large and unduly 
The chief criticism to be brought against the 
entire performance is the fact that the English language 


Boyle, 
Niven do not come well within the critical scheme. 
were all out of their bearings. “‘Faust” 
that is, not yet. 
not venture to predict. 
enthusiastic. 
keenest ears. And in 


was not recognized by the opera 


English must be clearly sung in English. 








Gilbert R. Combs’ Broad Street Conservatory. 


HILADELPHIA 
schools and colleges, among educational 
institutions which now sustain its reputation the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music, of which Gilbert R. Combs 
the able and devoted director, must certainly 
corded a position in the front rank. 

During the fifteen years which have elapsed since its 
establishment, this conservatory, thanks to the energy, the 
intelligence and the liberality of its director, has steadily 
advanced in the efficiency and scope of its operations. 

This season Mr. Combs, who is never satisfied with less 
opportunity to 
extensive 
curriculum several new departments as follows: Public 
School Music, under Enoch W. Pearson, director of mu- 
Philadelphia public schools; normal in the 
Method, simplex and kindergarten, under 
Evelyn Ashton Fletcher; dramatic art and 
Henry Ludlam; modern languages 
under native teachers, and perhaps the greatest innova- 
tion is the residence department for young ladies. 

There are in attendance at the conservatory students 
from all parts of the country; many of them are young 
and it was not always easy for these to find in a 
strange city the they desired. 

Mr. Combs has now supplied this need; during the sum 
mer he secured possession of the spacious dwelling adjoin 
and this he has purchased and fitted 


has always been noted for its 


and the 


is be ac 


who never misses an 


has added to the already 


than the best, and 


strengthen his school, 


sic, course 
Fletcher Music 
the inventor, 


expression, under 


women, 
accommodations which 


ing the conservatory, 
up for a home for the reception of the women students of 
the school. 

The season has opened. most auspiciously, 


and from 


n the his- 





present appearances will far surpass any year i 
tory of the conservatory. 
Gabrilowitsch. 
A M. WRIGHT, of the Everett Piano Company, re 
° ceived a cable yesterday announcing that Ossip 


Gabrilowitsch. the pianist, who will use the Everett con 
cert grand this season, will sail from Hamburg for Ameri 
ca on October 27. 

Yvonne de Treville. 


Castle Square 
She will study in 


Yvonne de Treville, late of the Opera 
Company, sailed for Europe last week. 


Paris for a year 





Frieda Siemens. 
Some Foreign Press Opinions. 

HE Symphony concert yesterday gave high artistic 
enjoyment to a numerous audience. The in- 
terest centred in the pianist Frieda Siemens, in whom we 
recognized a god-given She unites with masterly 
playing depth of conception and genuine musical feeling, 
which elicited applause after number, well as 
floral tributes. Fraulein Siemens played with orchestral 


chief 


talent. 


as 


every 


accompaniment Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto; Chant 
Polonaise, by Chopin-Liszt; the graceful Nocturne by 
Chopin; the Spinning Song from the “Flying Dutch- 


and had to give several encores 
1900 


man,” by Wagner-Liszt, 


Kreuznach General Anzeiger, September 13, 


At the | 
3erlin, 


ast Symphony concert Frieda Siemens, pianist, 
The the 
lady's performances that lie before us seem nowise exag- 


from assisted favorable criticisms of 


gerated. She displayed an extraordinary and _ brilliant 
technic, and one could admire her art in her first num 
ber, the G minor Concerto of Mendelssohn \ noble 


touch and a mastery of the instrument that proved the 


greatest artistic conception are the chief characteristics 
of her rich talent. She played also pieces by Chopin- 
Liszt and Wagner-Liszt, and after every number received 


and numerous wreaths, till she had to con- 


Kreuznacher Zeitung, 


loud applause 
September 


sent to some encores 
13, I9Q00. 

The piano periormances by Fraulein Frieda Siemens 
were really delightful. The young lady, whom we heard 


has 


Wunderkind, 
ot 


su) 
that 
reckoned among the 


as a perfected herself in 
that 


the 


years ago 


conception and style delivery we maintain 


she can confidently be artists by 


of Her 
strongly 


touch is charming and re 
Essipoff. In 
virtuoso 


grace God delicate 


of | Russian sister 


there 


minds ier 
all her 
effect, 

conception, 


one 


periormances was no striving tor 


1! 


well thought out 


but throughout a solid, temperate 


h 


need 


breathless public 
loud 
Kre 


winch she roused the 
to admiration. We 
and floral tributes 


13, 1900 


with 


not make mention of ap 


plause Oeffentlecher Anzeiger, uz 


nach, September 


An Evening of “Music. 

MONG the women pianists and teachers of New York 
A none is more sincerely respected for her earnestness 
and conscientious work than Miss Caroline Maben, 
has a handsome studio in Carnegie Hall. For 
she was a very young girl she has studied diligently and 


who 


years since 


worked assiduously to equip herself as a teacher, and has 
had the advantage of the best instruction. Miss Maben’s 
success proves that she has made the most of het op 
portunities. ‘ 


Last Thursday evening Miss Maben gave a pleasant mu 
sicale in one of the halls in the Carnegie Building. 
and a number of musical people were present. At the close 
of the entertainment Miss Maben was complimented by a 


smaller 


frie nds. 


_ number of her musician 





~ Blmevican “‘fnstitute 


of Bpplied filusic. 


INCORPORATED 1900. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


(The Only Music Schoo! in New 


York with a Home Department.) 


Offers unequaled advantages to Students and Teachers of Music in all its Branches. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The Metropolitan College of Music. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. 
The American Institute of Normal sonar eet 


Private Instruction in Voice, Piano, Orgat, Theory, Violin, 
Violonceilo. Classes in Theory and Composition. 
Roman Catholic and Synagogue liturgies; Normal Classes; 
Albert Ross Parsons’ Criti al Classes; Chamber Music Classes. 





REGULAR COURSE, $200.00 PER YEAR. 


KATE S. 


Episcopal and | Deas 


The Synthetic Piano School. 
The Fletcher Music Method. 


FACULTY: 
wat, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson 
ler, Louis Schmidt, John G. Griggs, Paul Ambrose Frank 
nee al Potter, Wm. F. Sherman, George Coleman Gow, Harry 
Rawlins Baker, Lillian Littlehales, Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, 
Richard Henry Warren, Sarah Elliot Newman. 


And a corps of thircy instructors and tutors in the Synthetic De- 


partment. 


CHITTENDEN, 


Dean of the FPaculty, 


For further information, catalogues, &c., address M. E. PALMER, Registrar, 212 W. 59th Street, New York. 








CHARLES W. 


CLARK 


BARITONE. 


Under Exclusive Management 
HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
522-523 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








MRS. 


Carl Alves 


Resumes Vocal Instruction October 1 at her Home Studio : 


1146 Park Ave., near 91st Street, New York. 








ALL INQUIRIES REGARDING 
THE ENGAGEMENT FOR 


PIANO RECITALS 
o Edward MacDowell 


SHOULD BE MADE THROUGH 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 





(rs. Lawrence Weakley, 


CONTRALTO. 


MANAGEMENT 
Cc. H. WILLARD, 
4428 Forest Park Buitoins 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 















Music in Grand Rapids. 


GRAND Raptps, Mich., September 28, 1900. 
HE music teachers of Grand Rapids are confident 
they will have their hands full during the win- 
ter, as their classes are beginning to fill up in a 
most flattering manner. 
The ladies of All Souls’ are going to give an 
opera in a few weeks at Powers’ Opera House 
Rumors are afloat to the effect that later in the season 


shall have the pleasure of hearing Earl Gulick in our 


we 
citv. He may be assured of a warm reception from us, as 
we are very anxiously awaiting an opportunity to hear 


this gifted boy 


Baptist church at Ovid, Mich., has just put in a 


first-class new pneumatic Shedd, 
organist at the Fountain Street Baptist Church, in Grand 


The 
organ, and Erwin D 
Rapids, has been engaged to give a recital in that city 
October 3 

The choruses 
churches to prepare for their winter's work, and according 


are beginning to be assembled at the 


there will be 


churches the coming winter 


to indications pretty heavy work done in 


some of the 


The “boy choir” craze is dying a natural death in this 
city, and it will only be a matter of a short time when 
people will be convinced of the fact that “harmony” and 
not “volume” is the first and principal factor in church 
music 


Leschetizky to Mme. de Wienzkowska. 


HE following letter by Theodor Leschetizky, of Vi- 


enna, was recently received by Madame de Wienz 
kowska, in connection with the opening of her Lesche 
tizky School of Piano Playing at Carnegie Hall, New 
York: 
ISCHL, § September, 1900. 
LiepeE Frau Mecanire—Es wird mich herzlich freuen, 
wenn Ihnen mein Namen, den Sie Ihrer Musik-schule 
geben wollen, Gluck bringt Es ist gewiss, da Sie sich 
in den. Yahren, wahrend welchen wir zusammen. studirt 
und gemeinsam. Unterricht gegeben haben, eine solche 


Routine erworben haben, um mit vielem E:folg in meiner 
Art nicht nur Offentlich zu spielen und zu unterrichten 
Geschick Ober uber 
kénnen. Wenn man Talent hat, 
kinstlerisch 


sondern auch mit die aufsicht eine 


Klavierschule fuhren zu 
entwickelt man sich 


Ich nehme daher mit Ueberzeu 


wie es Ihnen eigen ist, 


noch immer mehr dazu 


‘RUBY GUTTER, 


Soprano, Dramatic and Coloratura. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO 
REPERTOIRE, 
Under the direction of HENRY WOLFSONN. 


Boston Address: 159 Tremont Street 


Vocal Instruction. 
136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Dr. PAUL KLENGEL, 


Conductor GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ. 
Coaching in OPERA and ORATORIO, 
interpretation of GERMAN LIEDER, 
HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 
Address by Mail: 111-119 East 58th Street, New York. 
Oratorio, Concerts, 


(Careof German Liederkranz. ) 
RICHARD BYRON Song Rectiate 


OVERSTREET, => 








VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


REPERTORY : 
Opera, Concert, Etc. 
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gung an, dass lhr practisches und theoretisches Wissen in 
fort-wahrendem Steigen begriffen sein miiss. Nehmen Sic 
fiir Gelingen Ihres 
Sie 


das 
Dieselben 


somit besten Wutnsche 


tapferen Unternehmens entgegen 


meine 
werden 
stets begbeiten. Ich weiss sicher, dass viele verschiedene 


Leute, meinen Namen missbrauchen, die wenig oder nichts 


kénnen—von Ihnen weiss ich und erwarte, dass Sie ihn 
zu Ehren bringen werden 
Mit herzlichsten Griissen von mir und meiner Frau 


immer Ihr aufrichtig ergebener 
THEODOR 


bleibe ich wie 

LESCHETIZKY 
[ TRANSLATION. | 

MELANIE me if 


ot 


Dear MADAME It would greatly please 


my which wish to bestow on your school 


piano playing, would bring you good fortune. It 1s 
tain that during the years of our united studying and our 


hame, you 


cer 


united teaching you have acquired such experience as en 
ables you, not only to be a successful concert player, and to 
instruct according to my method, but also with ability to 
conduct a school of music 
With talent such as you possess, artistic development 

ever progressing. Therefore, I feel assured that your prac 
tical and theoretical knowledge is continually on the in 
crease. For your accept my best 


courageous enterprise, 


wishes. They will always follow you 
I am perfectly aware that many and various persons, 
whose knowledge is little or nothing, misuse my name, but 
you, I know, and expect, will do it honor 
With heartiest greetings from myself and wife, I am, 
Yours, sincerely devoted, 
THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 


as ever, 


Sibyl Sammis in Maine. 


The brilliant young soprano, after her many weeks’ sing 


ing at the various Chautauquas throughout the land, such 
as Chautauqua, N. Y 3ig Stone Lake, Dak.; Dixon 
Ill.; Mountain Lake Park, Md.; Ocean Grove, N. J., was 


at once engaged on her arrival in the metropolis to be 
come one of the Maine Festivals. In Novem 
ber she will go South, and other important engagement 


stars of the 


are pending 
Dufault Sings. 


Pau! Dufault, the tenor, whose progress toward making 
for a name that shall spread throughout all the 
s manifest to all, 


singing at Putnam, Conn 


himse 
country has begun his season early, and 


last week 





‘CLEMENTINE) 


DE VERE 


WITH MAURICE GRAU OPERA COMPANY. 









Leonora Jackson’s Tour. 


HE trans-continental tour of Leonora Jackson promises 


most successful undertaken 


is directing the tour of this dis 


to be one of the ever 
Loudon G. Charlton, who 
tinguished young violinist and supporting artists, announces 
that never before in his experience has he seen the requests for 
an attraction come in as are those for the Leonora Jackson 
rhere is little trouble in booking an attraction 
of so high a calibre, except the arranging of dates to suit 
Mr. Charlton asks that societies and clubs re 


juiring Miss Jackson's inquiries at 


Company 


ail parties 


services kindly make 


once, so that he may arrange his dates accordingly. 

most important bookings made this week are 
Pittsfield Iil.; Santa Bar- 
dates srooklyn, Chicago, 


Milwaukee and New Bed 


Among the 
Bridgeport, Springfield Peoria, 


Angeles (two 


Nashville, 


Los 


sara, Cal 
St. Louis, Memphis 
ford, Mass 

Miss Jackson will be supported on he 


Tor Van 


r extended tour by 
and Sel- 


Pyk, tenor 


yssephine Elburna 


Pratt 


soprano , 


den pianist 


The Tonkunstler Society. 

to extend its scape and invite members gener- 
New Y the Br lonkitinstler So- 
has changed its name to “The Tonkinstler Society.” 

The active 
Richard Bur- 
Adolf Gold- 
| Rubin 


In order 
ally in Greater ork voklyn 
ciety 
The 
membership now 


Louis V. 


of 


word “Brooklyn” has been eliminated 


artists as 
Schulz 


includes such 


meister, Saar and Leo 


Karl Goldmark, and uncle of 


the 


nark, a brother 


Goldmark, is one of members 


associate 


Cornell Conservatory of Music. 


Che fall term of the Cornell College Conservatory of 
Music at Mount Vernon, Ia., opened September 19 with 
Charles H. Adams as director and a strong faculty. Re- 


citals will be given from time to time during the season, 


and the preparations for the annual May festival will begin 


after the holidays 


The Carri School. 


Che directors of this well-known institution, the Messrs 
Ferdinand and Hermann Carri, who have been spending 
their summer at Nantucket, Mass., returned to New York 
last week, and resumed their professional duties at their 
institution. The first of the series of concerts by the 
Messrs. Carri will take place early in November 





PIANISTE. 
Studio : 25 West 16th Street, New York. 








For Concerts and Oratorios address: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 Kast 17th Street, NEW YORK, or 











CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALE, | 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, New York, | 


ADDRESS : 


Covent Garden Theatre, LONDON, England. | 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. am 


222 HOS<ZA AVENUE, 
CLIFTOW, 


Management : CONCERT ~- DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manacen, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 
ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK, 





—" COTTLOW, 


For Terms, Dates, etc, for Season 1900-1901, address 


Just returned from Europe. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 3; 


ee 





The Distinguished 
American Pianist. 





HANNAH & HAMLIN, 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 
Exclusive Managers for Middle States. 











WriliamH. 


GREATEST AMERICAN PIANIST. 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Lecture Recitals. 


Direction: G. F. KING, &S East 14th Street, New York. 


Sherwood, 





EMIL 


“ws ELOTPIMAD HD. saerrone. 


The Distinguished Interpreter of German Lied. 
For Terms apply : Direction of E. H. HOLMES, 33 West 61st St., NEW YORK. 


IN AMERICA 1900-1901. 





@ indorsed by Mme. Schumann-Heink. 








JOS. S$. BAERNSTEIN, 


BASSO. 


Exciverve Manacement : 
WILLIAM FISHER, 
20 West 941Tn Srreer, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


OF INTEREST. 


Bremen, 
The opera house here opened September 2 with 
and during the season will give a Mozart, a Lortz- 
and also many newer composi- 


“Tann- 
hauser”’ 
ing and a Wagner cyclus, 
tions. 
Elberfeld. 
There will be no Wagner opera this season at Elberfeld. 
It will be remembered that the Wagner heirs got damages 


from the Elberfeld theatre for giving a concert perform- 
ance of an act from “Parsifal,” and they have now for- 
bidden all Wagner performances, “A new proof,” Otto 


Lessman writes, ‘of how earnestly they strive at Bayreuth 


for ideal aims.”’ 
Richter. 
Hans Richter has been engaged to spend several months 


at Budapest, in order to direct the new works which will 


be given. He will also direct the rehearsals. 
A Poor Ortrud. 
The first Ortrud, Frau Gundle, is still alive in Zurich, 


an old woman of seventy-nine years, in the Elizabeth Home 


for Aged Poor. Her artistic career ended a generation 
ago, and did not enable her to save any money, so that 
now, as she has no family, she is dependent on charity. 
Born in 1821, she was educated at Vienna, and was en 
gaged at the theatres of Mainz, Bonn and Sonderhausen, 
from which latter place she was summoned to Weimar 
fifty years ago 
A New Strauss Waliz. 

A Vienna paper publishes the “Aschenbrédel Waltzer,” 
from the ballet ‘“‘Aschenbrédel,” left among the papers of 
the late Johann Strauss. 


London, England. 








SOPRANO. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC.| Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Principal, WILLIAS H. CUMMINGS, Esq. | 1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


'SHANNAH CUMMING | 


Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


Herbert Witherspoon. 


ERBERT WITHERSPOON, the baritone, has placed 

himself under the management of Henry Wolfsohn 

for the coming season. Mr. Witherspoon has already been 

engaged for several of the most important oratorios and 
song recitals. 

Following are a few of his many press notices of last 


season: 
BOSTON, APRIL 27 AND 28—BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONCERT. 
Mr. Apthorp says in the Boston Evening Trauscript, April 30: 


“The solo quartet was the best I can remember in this city or 
elsewhere (Madame de Vere-Sapio, Miss Stein, Ben Davies and Mr. 
Witherspoon). 

“Mr. Witherspoon seemed to me to sing the baritone 
better than I had ever heard it; he was not frightened by that high 
E. He sang it freely, impressively, with effect.” 

Also: “The performance was in every way a delight. Not the 
least good part of it was the sly mock-pathos of Mr. Witherspoon's 
‘Io crepo se non rido!’ 

“You felt the old philosopher almost moved to tears by 
command he exercised in not laughing.” 


recitative 


the self 





BROOKLYN INSTITUTE CONCERT, WITH MME. EMMA JUCH AND 
OTHERS. 

The Brooklyn Standard Union, December 28, says: “Mr. Wither- 
spoon, who opened the program, has a voice of excellent intonation 
and quality. His masterly rendering of ‘Love Is a Sickness Full of 
immediately won the audience, and he appeared even better 
Maiden Fair.” Mendelssohn's beautiful piece, 


Woes’ 
‘Once I Loved a 





in 
‘On Wings My Fancy Ranges,’ with all its tenderness and en- 
treaty, brought out some notes of great delicacy and beauty. In 
lighter vein Mr. Witherspoon excelled; “The Kerry Cow’ and 
‘Tragic Tale’ could not have been better sung.” 

HOLYOKE (MASS.), “THE MESSIAH,” APRIL 19, 1900. 


Springfield Union says: 

“Mr. Witherspoon’s bass is certainly robust, 
very careful training, and he appears to be in the very zenith of his 
The timbre of his voice is individual, and he is possessed 
His arias in the last part were note- 
was 


his use of it reveals 


power. 
of magnificent art and method. 
worthy from the intensity and dramatic power with which he 
able to > invest them.” — 








All Seenches of Music, Elocution and Language: 
taught. 


SARAH KING PECK, 2 


Mme AMELIE HILD. 


THE HILD 


Concert Company. 


Margaret Goetz. 


ISS MARGARET GOETZ, the contralto recently re- 
turned from a four years’ sojourn in Europe, and 
will in the future make New York her permanent home. 
The singer formerly resided in Chicago and it was in that 
city that her career began. While abroad Miss Goetz 
sang in many of the musical centres, and in Germany es- 
pecially she was highly successful. Here 
tinue her work in analytical song recitals. 
Miss Goetz sings English, German, French, Italian and 
Spanish. While a contralto, Miss Goetz has the mezzo 
range, which enables her to give the songs of all the classic 
and modern composers. She is equally at home with 
Schubert and Brahms and Schumann and Franz 


she will con- 


Miss Goetz will give a song recital this month at the 
Lachmund Conservatory Music, the of 
opening a class in the artistic interpretation of songs in 
five languages. Miss Goetz has engagements to sing in 
Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Paul, Cleveland and other West- 
ern cities. 


of with view 








Supplementary Examinations at the National Con- 
servatory of Music. 

HE supplementary fall examinations of the National 

Conservatory will be held Wednesday, October 17, 

from Io to 12 a. m., and from 2 to 4 and 8 to 10 p. m. Sing- 
violin and ‘cello. 





ing, Opera, piano, organ, 

The regular faculty will be in attendance at this examina 
tion: Rafael Joseffy, Adele Margulies, Leopold Lichten 
berg, Leo Schulz, Augustus Vianesi, &c. 

Esther I. A. Taylor Here. 
This brilliant young coloratura soprano, fresh from her 


studies with Tempsky, in Berlin, and Artot de Padilla, in 
Paris, has arrived in New York, and bids fair to make 
nothing less than a sensation when heard, such is the as- 
tonishing range, flexibility and quality of her voic¢ Add 


all 


and 


to this youth and extremely winning personality, 


things are in her favor 





GERTRUDE RUHLMAN 
































(affiliated with the American School of Opera). 


Sight ‘Resding {(Iastremestsl), Choral, Orcnesunel AMELIE HILD, Musical Directress. 
et stral, 
Operatic ao Chamber Music Classes. Segond SOPRANO y GERTRUDE RUHLMAN, Contralto. 
—A een! fo | ee THEOBALD WENDLING, Bass. 
Fees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term | CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. JOHN SPARGUR, Violinist. 
ies . twelve weeks. | 55 West 85th Street, New York —————- 
t fesso Oo , dents. | 
Resident Lady Superintendent. meenes “and | om: . W D Nl Q Avpress Mme. HILD, 
“ih odur dds tee Sessensry. S| mM. avo | JOHN SPARGUR. 233 East (Sth Street, NEW YORK. = roan wenowne. 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. S ( SIGNOR A. | 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. an BIS, | 
CARBONE, ’ 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, Wietin Setetet, | Member several seasons of the Metropolitan i 
Professor of Voice Production Pupil of fopeteien , Grau Opera Company, has resumed lessons in Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 
and the Atsthetics of Singing Late with Berlin | Iyegay ae Operatic Training. york | Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
at the Royal College of Music and the Philharmonic 
Guildhall School of Musi oe 204 West 78th St., New York. 
ul a chool o usic. | Concerts, Ensemble, r ] Vv j . ————— - : 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London ooo S, G. PRA THE ARENS V oc AL STUDIO 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and Schoo! 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
aumber of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes) 
For terms and particulars write to 


MADAME MORIANI, 





27 Upper Baker Street, N. Ww. 
Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speaker- 


and Stammerers. 
18 Earr’s Covert Square, Lonpow, S. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 
For prospectus a agly to the Secretary, 
2, Clifton , Maida Hill, London, W. | 





MMe. 





ELIZABETH LEONARD, "a 


THE FROEHL 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
| Branch : 55 West 92d Street. 
; Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
‘| horough instruction in all branches. 
ree admission to Ladies String Orchestra. | 
Friday evenings: 55 West 92d Street, New York. | 


| Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
Contralto (mezzo range). | 

Concerts, Song a Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 


LOUISE FINKEL, 


School of Voice Music. 


, MUSICAL COURIER, 
1135 B’ way, New Yor k 


Contralto, 
158 West 83d Street, New York. 


Recitals and the famous 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 
Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 


Concert- Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.’ 


Coaching a specialty. Normal c.urses for Voice 


Teachers. 
305 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Reception hour, 2 P. M., Wednesdays excepted 


+4 WARREN ANDREWS, 


Concert Organist and Teacher. 





ICH - SCHOOL OF Music, 


Paris-Chevé- Method. 


of ‘ 
Chevé Method.” 
from the staff. 





12 West 22d Street, New York. 


Vocal Studio. 
INSTRUCTION. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


EVA P. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 
| Representative (superior degree) of the Galin- 
Late director of S S. in the 
| Sternberg School of Music, Philadelphia. 
‘History and Principles of the Galin-Paris- 
Latest developments in reading 
403 ventana Hall, New York. 


| Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 


325 West 58th Street, New York. 


Send for list of Pupils holding positions. 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City. 


Sicnorina GALLIANI, 

Operatic Singer. 
Also Church and Concert. Voices trained. Best 
Italian method. Specialty: Building Up Weak 
Voices. 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 


45 West 32d St., New York. 
Telephone, 2283 Madison Square. 





Author 











STUDIOS anp 
APARTMENTS 
TO LET. 


ARNG TA 


56th and S7th Streets and 7th Avenue. 
2PeRresS SELEL.DON ct& BARRY, Lesseces. 


THE MUSICAL CENTRE 
OF NEW YORK. 











MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF 


DETRO!T. 
aa ag 4 ALBERTO JONAS, Director. . nn 
LANGUAGES, Heads of Departments: ALBERTO JONAS, Piano; ELSA von GRAVE-JONAS, Piano; EMINENT 
BLOCUTION. MAURICE de VRIES, Voice ; HENRI ERN, Violin; F.L. ABEL, ’Cello; N. J. COREY, 2 wws7eUcTORS. 
Organ; JEAN Van der VELPEN, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
Catalogues mailed free. 





Address F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 








J. FRED ———» 
Address: ORGANIST. 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 





ALFRED Y. 


CORNELL 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals—Vocal Instruction. 
503 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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. i. BALDWIN & GO. A. B. CHASE 


i CINCINNATI, [> 
Baldwin INDIANAPOLIS, I A IN © Ss . 
Ellington p P LOUISVILLE, 


. Valley (em ) CHICAGO. Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPL CATION. the student, the conservatory, the conce 


STRICH & ZEIDLER,  "setory_st_ NORWALK, Onto. 








EFERENCE The Editor in-Chief of 7 I ( t 





Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, |; —_— 
134™ STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. (| CaRL FISCHER, 6,8 & 10 Fourth Ave., New York. 


MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Prin- 


KARI : , 
| The New mgt Bore. cipal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings 




















The Greatest T« ne at d Easiest Biowing Inst Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
- _— c FISCHE R'S Reliable Band Ins truments are the 
£ v t price 
| — ISCHE R'S , Guitars Alandotins and ,Banijos are 
kt wr r t : w price. 
Factories: West 43d Street. 10 30 xtensive assortment e best 
ARTIST Bows F 
a Years Medals known maker 
Office and Salesreems: 109 West 42d Street, | cuerae- of —_ MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin 
IANOS teed. Honor MATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
. NEW YORK. | TT a ee had 
entire atisfact 
aale Agent for 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Band Instruments. A comple stock of ported Sheet Music and 
Germany. pecial Agent yrrespondent and Re} 8 tative fo I ks i ker wh publishers represented argest 
| BUFPET, Paris (Evette S. Scheffer), World Re- suppty house for Orchestr ay i Military Rand Muste. 
} nowned Reed Instrumen RSSENOS Vatalogues fed sic for every instrument 
CONCERT DIRECTION : | BE. RITTERSHAUSEN, Beriin Boehm System The ™ mbination supplic pon application —_ 
| Ss A >» J 2 On TER | Flutes and Piccolos. e strsneme a month tublished in the im- 
MR: ( LARA I I Elf ER, rHEOD. H. HEBERLEIN, Jr., Modern Stradivarius teres isical pr fexsior Subscription, 
(Agency Founded 1879.) Teacher, with diploma, and generally cultured Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos $1.00 per annur ee each copy 
having the highest reputation for her Pension, 1+ | — 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she own 
ERMANN OLFF. an elegant house, with large garden. She will re 
ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage who 
ome to Dresden for study The purest German 
Germany: Berlin am Flettwellstrasse 1 may be learned Members of the young ladies 
Cable Address: Musikwelf, Borlia. families are welcomed. References exchanged. 
~ sn at CHARLES G. THOMAS. 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar London and Leipsic Diplémé in Music. Organist, 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscry Royal Church of St. George, Berlin. 
t ( a Sls a . wees IMPOSITION, SINGING, PIANO, ETC. 
. yf -ONCEMS ssamours = eae eos ulties: Voice Use and Applied Counter 
Hall, Berlin point. Testimonials from Jadassohn and others. 
Sole representati f most of the lead Studio: Marburger Str 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin, W 
ing artists, viz Joachim, d’Albert, Staven 
ae aes a oe, See | f= } A > O Ss ‘ 
Mile. M ite Sembrich. Emil ¢ ‘ Pe ad First-class family Pension. Highly recommend 
- BECOHS SCMIOTICH en . ed. Refined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 





Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra Manavger by a cultivated English lady, with long experience 


of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, | abroad and a thorough Kaowledge of German. Ad THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasat dress Miss G. FORD, Werderstr. 9, Dresden 


— Agency for, Music Teashers MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
DRESDEN PENSION. OLD VTALIAN METHOD. | Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 











Director of the Dresden Kotzebue 
Mrs. Tay s : rnished School of Siaging, @ALPURGIS STR... 20: 

large, sunny rooms at rea able rates to students Also Professor of Singing in the Dresden “ 

coming to Dresder ( pe nage f desired Conservatory Py , Ss N i] AT WEG 7 

Guidance asto Art Galleries, &c. Als hing Apply WALPURGIS STR., 20:, | Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, Mme. KILLIN = ANG GH, 

' Authors of the SOPR Oo 

for the Dresden Conservat Piano, Violin and | yy STTE S’ ' ee [ES 1 R KEOUGH, Bas 

Sheaten te & celle of the ! Schule Gust | VAREITE STEPANOFF, PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD TOICE LOT TURS 

finishing). Long experence abread. References Leclia, Charlottenburg, Germany wae « — Stud ‘ enue, New Yorx 

exchanged. Address Werder Strasse, 22 | Bismarck Strasse, 724. - . ¥ est 32d Street, NEW YORK , Fridays, Englew iN. J 
Villa Violette Rue Raynouard, PARIS * 


CONSERVATORY OF [MUSIC AND OPERA ACADENMY a ee ATLANTA, 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, Solo Violinist and fencher s also Theory and/| - seeainiiihat: toiiienianh 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. =| (Three mat e organ—in Studio—for lessons 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. and practice 





DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharweaka, Prof. Xaver Schar wenka, Vr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Eleefeld 
study e¢ parts): Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnieke (acting). Artistic Adviser, Royal Chambersinger Italy. 
Franz Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory: C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Schar- 
wenka linperial and Roya! Court Pianist W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe 


(piape); Zajie, Gruemberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier (‘cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. 
H. Geldsobmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. | ¢ rt and Theatrical Direction: | GHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 
Prespeetue gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 p. m ‘ toe euenteGne ves Miniald Shee & & 





principal theatres of Europe with renowned artista 
JOSEPH SMITH and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
, Verdi, Thomas, Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati, from 
dl Llmmenr er ress the Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardet 
SB Via Rondinelll P. P., Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertory and stage poost ice. French, German and 
Italian Repertory rms moderate 


MAKES A SPECIALTY OF ART CATALOGUES, HIGH FLORENCE, ITALY. ys VIA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 
L will b d, ithou t ch . 
GRADE PRINTING, MAGAZINE WORK, BOOKLETS, : ow on i Theatrical Agency Loveti & Marini, “el 
: Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor 
AND USES SPECIAI APPLIANCES FOR FINEST Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy 


ILLUSTRAT ED 4 ALF-TONE AND COLOR WORK. Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


and for Paris, London and New York 


: “31: r Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep 
TELEPHONE, 1989 JOHN 214-218 William St... NEW YORA. _eenneanes _ . - —— | ertory and Stage Practice ioe vente of experi 
°c a , directo ith Patti, Gerst N da, Cal 
FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italias Sealchi “Melba. pent te a oe 
family; ye for constant practice in the 


language; five to six francs per day, all included 18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


t 


a 
(wines, service, &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 
R ern onserva Ory 0 USIC —_ —_ — 7 — — 


FOUNDED 1es0 Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. (RSTARtisHEn 1867 















Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches ef music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL : : 
Cemplete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCIIOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 
instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL BLEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Principal Teachers HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E. BRANCHES TAt'aqnT t , - ty and vicinity, as well « 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- » those from abroad an enter at any time durie 
liozka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet the Scnoor Year AN uuen Texu 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute — and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in t 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann Orchestral Instruments, The Fn Mu En- Conservatory | ling, where they can purse 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehril. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda) somtis Playing Elocution one : aysica! \ulture; their studies under the supervision of the Direes 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann CELLO—Heinrich also Modern Languages and English erature ress F gues, address 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete > 
Charges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually Students are prepared for positions in Schools . Mise CLARA BAUR, 
Preapeetuses may be obtained through the Conservatery Pupils received at any time Consultation and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 








hours frem 11 a. m. te 1 p. = Concert or Oratorio Cincinnati, Ohde 
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STEINWAY EVERETT 
PIANOS. PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 





P + * 
Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component [ Inlimited Guaranty 
; ° 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, | EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. j 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, MANUPACTURERS, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 
Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON, 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. WAREROOMS : 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnac. 








“fC [MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 


-_ SOHME VOSe © 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 





‘ape. appes al to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any olher ee of piano offered to the public. 


Are at present Mi, Preferred by ‘ 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


the Most -/ — the Leading +e : ‘ 
4 Character of lone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Popular and “Tah, = Gy Artists. ) 





seauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 160 Bovliston Street, Boston, [las 
. , ’ “ee nae : ) VISTO . eet, D ’ ass. 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. . 
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